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The  Desire  of  the  Moth. 

CHAPTER    I. 

A    DINNER    PARTY    AT    THE    MANOR. 


T  the  end  of  the  following  week,  a  large 
dinner-party  was  given  at  the  Manor  in 
honour  of  Lady  Meldrum. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day,  Belle  and  Luigia 
were  busy  arranging  the  vases  and  fruit  for 
the  dinner  table.  There  was  a  tray  full  of 
exquisite  hot-house  flowers  on  the  table  in 
the  morning-room,  another  of  empty  vases,  a 
third  with  moss,  ferns,  grasses,  wire,  scissors, 
and  a  big  jug  on  the  floor  full  of  water. 
Luigia's  sleeves  were  rolled  up  above  the 
elbow,  she  had  a  big  white  apron  tied  loosely 
round  her  slender  waist.  The  squire  sat  afar 
off,  reading  the  morning  paper. 
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"  What  a  domesticated  creature  you  are  !  " 
ejaculated  Belle,  as  Luigia  snipped  and  cut  and 
filled  her  vases.  "  I  do  believe  your  chief 
interest  in  life  is  washing  china  and  making- 
puddings  and  putting  out  sheets." 

"  Do  you  ? "  said  Luigia,  busily  wiring  a 
spray  of  lily  of  the  valley. 

"  You  have  plenty  of  servants  to  do  it,"  went 
on  Belle,  "  and  I  can't  think  why  you  wear 
yourself  out  over  all  this  housekeeping." 

"  It  is  a  labour  of  love,"  she  returned  ;  and 
rising  with  the  lily  of  the  valley  in  her  hand, 
she  went  over  to  the  squire,  who  was  buried 
behind  his  newspaper  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

"  Rollo,"  she  said,  "  I  am  going  to  present 
you  with  this  buttonhole,  free,  gratis,  and  for 
nothing.      Let  me  pin  it  in  for  you." 

"  What  uncalled  for  generosity ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, throwing  his  paper  on  to  the  floor 
and  sitting  erect  with  flattering  alacrity  to  be 
decorated. 

She  knelt  on  the  floor  beside  him  with  a  pin 
in  her  mouth,  and  gravely  proceeded  to  arrange 
the  flower  in  his  coat,  looking  at  it  sideways 
to  judge  of  the  effect.  Little  drops  of  water 
ran  up  her  bare  arms  to  the  elbow  and  dripped 
on  to  the  ground. 
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The  squire,  while  undergoing  the  operation, 
sat  motionless,  looking  into  her  grave,  pre- 
occupied face  with  a  tender  smile ;  but  when 
it  was  finished,  and  she  gave  the  lappel  of  his 
coat  a  final  pat  of  satisfaction,  he  lifted  those 
two  wet  hands  and  kissed  them  almost  passion- 
ately. 

"Luigia,"  he  said,  regardless  of  Belle  snipping 
stalks  busily  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  "  do 
you  really  love  me  a  little  ? M  and  his  face  and 
voice  were  very  wistful. 

"  No,"  said  Luigia,  deliberately. 

"  Not  ?  "  And  the  wistful  look  changed  into 
one  of  anxiety  and  astonishment. 

"  No,"  she  repeated,  planting  her  two  elbows 
on  his  knee  and  her  chin  in  her  hands,  and 
thus  bringing  her  eyes  on  a  level  with  his,  "  not 
a  little,  but  a  great  deal." 

The  squire's  lips  trembled. 

"  An  old  fellow  like  me  ?  "  he  whispered. 

"  Even  an  old  fellow  like  you,"  she  whispered 
back. 

"  Sometimes  I  think,"  he  went  on,  smoothing 
the  hair  off  her  forehead,  where  it  lay  soft 
and  fine,  like  black  floss  silk,  "  that  you  might 
have  had  more  real  happiness  and  a  more  real 
companion  if  I  had  left  you  for  a  younger 
man." 
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"  It  is  wicked  to  think,"  she  said  flippantly, 
rising  as  she  spoke,  "  and  paves  the  way  more 
surely  than  anything  else  to  the  gallows." 

"  But  answer  me,"  he  persisted,  holding  her 
by  her  skirts  as  she  tried  to  pass  him. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,  then — a  thousand  times 
happier,"  she  cried,  shaking  herself  free.  "  Oh, 
to  think  what  I  have  missed  ! "  She  threw 
herself  into  a  tragic  attitude  and  clasped  her 
hands  dramatically. 

"  Luigia "  began  the  squire,  rising  with 

evident  designs  on  her ;  but  she  ran  away  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  plunging  her 
hands  in  a  basin  of  water,  threatened  to  drench 
him  if  he  persisted  in  asking  ridiculous  questions 
or  approaching  any  nearer.  He  laughed  and 
went  off  to  his  study,  but  no  sooner  was  he 
gone  than  the  Count  made  his  appearance, 
evidently  at  a  loss  for  occupation,  and  intent 
on  killing  time  in  Luigia's  presence.  In  some 
moods  she  might  have  received  him  kindly, 
set  him  to  work  on  sorting  the  flowers  or  filling 
vases,  but  this  morning  he  was  hustled  off  the 
premises  with  a  few  peremptory  words  and  a 
decided  frown.  He  bowed  himself  away  in 
tragic  silence. 

"  Poor  man  !"  exclaimed  Belle,  looking  after 
him.      "  I    don't   see    why    he    shouldn't    have 
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stayed  a  little  while.      He  doesn't  know  what 
on  earth  to  do  with  himself,  one  can  see." 

"  It  is  not  my  mission  in  life  to  provide  him 
with  employment,"  she  returned  calmly. 

14  But,  of  course,  he  doesn't  understand  being 
sent  off  like  that !  You  never  treat  him  twice 
alike." 

"  Why  should  I  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  said  Belle,  dropping 
her  hands  into  her  lap,  flowers  and  all, 
"  whether  you  are  an  atrocious  flirt,  or  without 
an  atom  of  interest  in  any  single  man  on  the 
face  of  the  earth." 

"  Must  it  be  one  or  the  other  ?  Well, 
then,  put  me  down  an  atrocious  flirt,  for  I 
certainly  feel  something  more  than  an  atom 
of  interest  in  a  single  man.  And  by  the  term 
'single'  do  you  mean  a  person  who  is  un- 
married ? " 

"  Oh,  it  is  no  good  talking  to  you  in  this 
mood,"  said  Belle,  rising  to  shake  the  ends  of 
the  cut  stalks  from  her  lap  into  the  tray. 

"Not  the  least,"  she  returned  serenely,  "if 
you  want  the  truth,  since  speech  is  given  us 
for  the  express  purpose  of  disguising  our  mean- 
ing— at  least,  so  it  has  always  seemed  to  me." 

There  were  many  little  things  to  do  in  pre- 
paration for  this  dinner-party,  and  Luigia  was 
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more  or  less  busy  all  day.  But  with  afternoon 
tea  came  a  cessation  of  labours,  and  the  banished 
Count  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance  and 
joining  the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room.  He 
found  the  whole  house  sweet  with  a  profusion 
of  flowers,  the  rooms  swept  and  garnished  and 
in  holiday  attire,  Luigia's  frown  banished  with 
her  apron,  and  the  hour  a  leisure  one,  in  which 
it  was  pleasant  to  sit  about  idly  and  sip  tea. 
This  time  she  was  kind  to  him,  filled  his  cup 
as  often  as  he  cared  to  empty  it,  talked  to  him 
sympathetically  and  gently,  and  eventually  rose 
to  practise  the  accompaniment  of  a  song  he  was 
going  to  sing  in  the  evening. 

"  What  is  the  poor  fellow  to  make  of  her  ?  " 
thought  Belle,  watching  them  in  the  back- 
ground. "  This  morning  driving  him  away 
like  a  dog,  and  now  devoting  herself  to  him  as 
though  —  what  ?  Does  she  care  for  him,  I 
wonder  ?  But  no — I  don't  believe  she  could 
care  for  any  one  or  anything  really.  She  only 
fools  them  ! " 

Belle  considered  dinner-parties  a  bore,  as  a 
rule,  but  this  one  she  looked  forward  to  with  a 
certain  degree  of  interest.  Sir  Ralph  was  coming 
— Sir  Ralph,  whom  she  had  met  every  day  for 
the  last  fortnight  in  one  way  or  another — and 
his  presence  at  any  entertainment,  however  dull, 
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gave  it  piquancy.  Not  that  she  was  in  love 
with  him  !  Oh  no  !  Belle  did  not  lose  her  heart 
except  in  theory  ;  in  practice  she  knew  it  was 
a  dangerous  and  unbusiness-like  transaction, 
and  on  business  she  was  bent.  To  night,  as 
her  maid  stood  brushing  out  her  hair,  she  lost 
herself  in  reflection.  Sir  Ralph  meant  business, 
or  might  be  brought  to  mean  it,  if  she  was 
skilful  and  played  her  cards  well  ;  but  was  he, 
after  all,  the  best  she  could  manage  ?  It  would 
be  easy  enough  to  rid  herself  of  the  entangle- 
ment with  Jean  Ingram,  if  once  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  do  it ;  but  was  Sir  Ralph  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  a  substitute  ? 
What  about  Lord  Egan  ?  He  was  younger, 
wealthier,  more  interesting,  had  a  better 
manner,  a  higher  title,  and  was  altogether  a 
more  eligible  man.  But  then  he  was  reserved, 
quiet,  difficult  to  win,  and  had  paid  her  no  par- 
ticular attention.  She  looked  at  the  fair  re- 
flection of  her  face  in  the  glass.  Could  not 
such  a  face  win  any  man,  however  cold  and 
indifferent  ?  She  smiled  confidently  in  answer 
to  this  question,  and  her  maid  wondered  what 
direction  mademoiselle's  thoughts  were  taking. 
They  were  not,  she  knew  well,  with  her  absent 
lover. 

Luigia,  ready  dressed,  was  looking  through 
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her  music  when  Belle  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  stooping  before  the  cabinet  in  which 
her  songs  were  kept.  She  looked  up  im- 
patiently. 

"  So  you  are  ready  at  last !  What  ages  you 
and  Rollo  have  been  to-night !  I  thought  we 
should  have  every  one  arriving  before  you  were 
down  ! " 

Belle  stared  in  surprise,  for  it  was  a  rare 
thing  for  Luigia  to  show  signs  of  ill-humour. 
But,  indeed,  to-night  she  did  not  look  quite  like 
herself.  Perhaps  it  was  her  dress  which  was 
peculiar  and  unbecoming,  or  the  arrangement 
of  her  hair  which  was  different  from  usual. 
She  inspected  her  critically.  Yes,  it  was  the 
dress  that  was  in  fault — an  odd  combination  of 
dark-blue  shot-silk  under  black  lace,  which  left 
the  arms  and  shoulders  bare.  Her  hair,  too, 
was  odd  —  parted  in  the  middle,  brushed 
back  from  the  temples,  and  wound  round  the 
crown  of  her  head  in  a  mass  of  neat  and  shining 
braids.  The  whole  effect  was  peculiar,  and  at 
first  sight  Belle  did  not  like  it. 

"  What  a  strange  dress,  Luigia ! "  she  ex- 
claimed. "  I  don't  like  it  half  so  well  as  your 
white  silks.  Why  didn't  you  wear  one  of  them 
instead  ?  " 

"  This  is  more  suitable  for  to-night.     I  detest 
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dinner-parties.  I  didn't  want  to  have  it,  but 
Rollo  said  I  must,  and  so,  of  course,  I  gave 
way." 

"  I  thought  you  enjoyed  arranging  the  table  ; 
you  seemed  to." 

"  Oh,  that,  yes — because  it  is  pretty  work, 
but  I  dislike  the  thing  itself  intensely.  I  wish 
I  could  go  to  bed  and  escape  it." 

She  dragged  her  music  on  to  the  floor  with 
a  rush,  and  looked  it  through  with  a  frown  far 
more  formidable  than  the  one  with  which  she 
had  driven  the  Count  away  in  the  morning. 
Altogether,  it  was  evident  that  for  once  her 
sweet  temper  had  deserted  her.  She  had 
varied  all  day  in  her  moods  like  the  most  in- 
consistent of  weathercocks. 

"  But,"  began  Belle,  returning  to  the  all-im- 
portant question  of  the  dress,  "  that  dark-blue 
and  black  is  such  a  strange  contrast !  What 
made  you  put  them  together  ?  I  don't  think  I 
like  it." 

"  Don't  you  ?  I  do.  It  is  my  thunder-and- 
lightning  dress."  She  was  sweeping  through 
the  room,  but  paused  in  the  centre  and  turned 
to  face  Belle.  "  Have  you  ever  seen  a  streak 
of  blue  lightning  flash  through  the  blackness 
of  a  storm  ?  Well,  I  represent  both  lightning 
and  storm  to-night." 
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She  passed  on  and  seated  herself  at  the  piano, 
the  silk  of  her  skirts  shimmering  as  she  moved, 
with  alternate  gleams  of  blue  and  white  as  cold 
and  mysterious  as  moonlight.  Belle  looked 
after  her,  repelled  and  fascinated.  Luigia  was  a 
creature  of  moods  most  certainly,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  her.  An  hour  ago  she 
had  been  gentle  and  willing  and  reasonable ; 
now,  besides  her  apparent  irritability,  there  was 
something  about  her  that  suggested  things 
weird,  strange,  unearthly — blue  lights,  witches, 
caverns,  mystic  charms  and  potions.  The  dark 
shimmering  dress  was  like  nothing  she  had  seen 
any  woman  wear  before. 

She  looked  her  over  narrowly  from  top  to 
toe.  The  little  sleek  head,  with  its  careful 
arrangement  of  plaits,  was  bent  low  over  the 
piano — neat,  meek,  girlish  ;  the  low  brow  was 
classic  and  serene.  So  far  so  good !  But 
what  sort  of  music  was  it  that  those  pretty 
fingers  were  playing  ?  A  fight  between  devils 
and  angels  apparently  ;  a  strange  mingling  of 
rapture,  passion,  and  despair — at  one  moment  a 
dizzy  whirl  of  notes  rushing  breathless  in  a  mad 
excitement,  in  the  next  a  crash  and  a  wailing 
minor  chord  that  came  like  a  dash  of  cold  water 
ri^ht  in  the  listener's  face. 

After  one  of  these  crashes  she  dropped  her 
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hands  into  her  lap  and  looked  across  at  Belle, 
smiling. 

11  Well,  what  is  the  result  of  all  this  long 
scrutiny  ? — that  I  am  horribly  cross  for  no 
reason  ?  I  confess  you  are  not  far  wrong,  and 
I  will  try  to  mend  my  ways.  What  shall  we 
talk  about  that  is  quite  amiable  and  harmless, 
till  our  guests  arrive  ? " 

At  that  moment  the  squire  entered,  and 
Luigia  looked  up  to  scold  him. 

"  My  dear  Rollo,"  she  said,  "  one  would 
think  you  were  a  debutante  off  to  her  first  ball, 
from  the  amount  of  prinking  you  must  have 
done ! " 

"Have  I  been  longer  than  usual?"  he  said 
mildly,  coming  forward  to  pat  her  shoulder. 
"  You  see,  we  old  fellows  require  to  dress  with 
care.  We're  not  so  young  as  we  used  to  be. 
What  a  queer  way  you've  done  your  hair,  my 
lady  bird  !  Didn't  Matilda  grumble  at  all  those 
small  plaits  ?  " 

"  No.     Do  you  like  it  ?  " 

" Dorit  I !"  kissing:  the  crown  of  her  head. 
Then  he  took  her  hands,  and,  pulling  her  up 
from  the  music-stool,  looked  her  over  smilingly 
from  head  to  foot. 

The  husband  and  wife  stood  so  for  a 
moment,  hand  in  hand,  looking  at  each  other. 
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Luigia  saw  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  his  sixty- 
three  years,  was  still  hale  and  hearty,  brighter, 
fresher,  trimmer  than  many  a  boy  of  twenty. 
He  was  well-groomed,  too,  and  even  dandified 
in  his  attire,  a  fact  that  may  be  excused  him, 
since  he  was  forty-two  years  older  than  his 
wife.  His  waistcoat  was  quite  the  newest 
thing  out — white  piqud,  sprinkled  with  tiny 
pink  roses — and  the  gold  chain  and  seals  that 
hung  at  his  fob  were  bright  as  rubbing  could 
make  them  ;  his  shoes,  though  square  and  low- 
heeled,  were  polished  to  the  highest  degree, 
and  his  shirt-front  was  a  snowflake !  He,  and 
everything  about  him,  from  top  to  toe,  shone 
and  glowed  with  cleanliness  and  health,  and 
his  face  was  in  itself  an  advertisement  for  early 
rising,  vigorous  health,  and  country  air.  His 
eye  had  the  brightness  of  the  lark,  his  cheek 
the  freshness  of  the  morning  wind,  his  hair  the 
powdering  of  the  hoar-frost  in  early  winter,  and, 
if  the  rose-besprinkled  waistcoat  were  a  trifle 
too  capacious,  what  of  that  ? — did  it  not  cover 
the  very  kindest  heart  in  all  the  world  ? 

He,  in  his  turn,  looked  at  his  wife — the  girl  of 
twenty-one,  with  her  dark  brows  and  luminous, 
Southern  eyes.  He  looked  into  those  eyes  with 
a  sudden,  intense  scrutiny,  but  they  met  his 
fully  and    fearlessly,    and   whatever    idea    had 
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been    in    his    mind    he    instantly  dismissed   as 
unworthy. 

The  vicar  and  his  wife  were  announced, 
followed  closely  by  Captain  and  Mrs.  Tre- 
morne,  Mr.  Andrew  Medwin,  the  author, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Harburton,  Miss  Watson,  and 
Sir  Ralph  Bowden.  The  guests  distributed 
themselves  into  couples  and  groups,  chatting 
in  subdued  voices  ;  the  windows  were  all  open, 
and  the  last  rays  of  the  sunset  were  coming 
into  the  room ;  it  was  nearly  eight  o'clock. 
A  fresh  influx  of  visitors — Lady  Meldrum, 
Lady  O'Hagan,  Lord  Egan,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Frayling,  Miss  Frayling,  Captain  Dowie,  the 
Count  de  Marnay,  Colonel  King,  Lady  Mar- 
garet Hanope,  the  bishop  and  his  wife  from 
Tadcaster — the  room  was  filling  fast.  Eisrht 
o'clock  struck.  One  or  two  late  guests  arrived 
with  apologies,  and  dinner  was  announced. 
Then  the  pairing  began,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  long  train,  came  Luigia  with  the  bishop. 

The  dinner  was  long,  and  probably  tedious 
to  those  who  were  paired  with  the  wrong 
people,  but  the  squire's  end  of  the  table  was 
lively  enough,  and  Luigia  and  her  bishop  knew 
no  weariness.  She  devoted  herself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  him,  playing  off  her  airs  and 
graces,  and   doing    her  very  best   to  turn   his 
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head — solemn,  formal,  and  pompous  though  it 
was.  She  was  in  unusually  high  spirits  it 
seemed ;  her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her  eyes 
brilliant,  her  lips  for  ever  smiling ;  she  was 
bewildering,  odd,  graceful,  unexpected  in  all 
she  said  and  did,  coquetting  with  him  in  a 
dozen  different  ways,  yet  so  delicately  that 
no  one  could  have  accused  her  of  deliberate 
flirtation.  She  flew  to  his  head  like  strong 
wine ;  she  intoxicated  him  with  her  smiles,  she 
drowned  him  in  fascinations  he  had  no  time 
to  analyze,  she  scorched  him  with  the  malice 
of  her  tongue,  and  melted  him  with  the  beauty 
of  her  eyes,  and,  before  the  first  five  minutes 
were  over,  he  had  forgotten  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  the  Sunday  sermon,  his  cathedral,  his 
churchmen,  his  admiring  friends,  and  sunk,  for 
the  time  being,  into  a  frail  and  faulty  man,  as 
easily  swayed  as  the  rest  of  them.  He  left 
the  Manor  that  night  with  a  guilty  feeling 
somewhere  about  him  that  he  had  been  in- 
dulging in  forbidden  things,  and  behaving  as 
bishops  do  not  generally  behave — a  feeling 
that  was  not  contradicted  by  his  wife's  manner 
to  him  during  the  drive  home. 

Lord  Egan,  meanwhile,  did  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  flirt  with  that  lady  as  Luigia  was 
flirting  with   her  husband.      He  remarked   on 
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the  beauty  of  the  sunset,  and  the  unusual 
mildness  of  the  spring  that  year,  and  then, 
seeing  her  claimed  by  her  companion  on  the 
other  side,  subsided  thankfully  into  silence  in 
the  shelter  of  her  bony  shoulders.  Later  on, 
he  was  led  away  into  a  promise  of  twenty 
pounds  towards  the  new  soup-kitchen,  and  a 
vague  assent  to  the  demand  that  he  would  be 
sure  and  come  to  the  bazaar  for  the  cottage 
hospital  they  were  getting  up.  If  he  was  in 
England  at  the  time,  he  said,  he  should  make 
a  point  of  coming,  but  his  arrangements  were 
uncertain.  He  might  be  off  to-morrow,  for  all 
he  knew.  Did  he  find  that  wandering,  aimless 
sort  of  life  satisfactory,  asked  the  lady,  feeling 
it  a  sad  thing  that  this  young  man,  with  so 
much  money  and  so  much  time  at  his  disposal, 
should  waste  both  on  tiger-hunting.  No,  he 
did  not  find  it  particularly  satisfactory,  he 
replied,  but  it  seemed  to  him  as  good  as  any 
other  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  lead.  Politics  ? 
Land  and  tenants  ?  Parochial  matters  ?  No, 
they  none  of  them  interested  him  in  the  least ; 
he  much  preferred  shooting  big  game,  and 
wandering  over  the  earth  with  no  purpose  in 
life  beyond  killing  time  and  satisfying  the 
impulse  of  the  moment.  But  how  could  he 
possibly  reconcile  such  a  mode  of  existence  to 
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his  conscience  ?  He  didrit  reconcile  it  to  his 
conscience  ;  he  hadn't  even  tried,  in  fact — if 
it  came  to  that,  he  wasn't  sure  that  he  had  a 
conscience  at  all.  The  bishop's  wife  looked 
scandalized  at  such  a  wild  way  of  talking,  and 
Lord  Egan  laughed,  and  was  allowed  to  relapse 
into  silence. 

It   is   true    that    he   was    not    interested   in 
agriculture  and  politics  and  the  various  legiti- 
mate forms  of  occupation  that  fall  to  the  share 
of  a  young  man  in  his   position,  and  that  he 
was  sadly  wanting  in   all  serious  aims  in  life. 
He  lived  for  the  moment  always — whether  it 
was  tracking  a  wild  beast's  footprints  across  the 
sands    of   Africa,    or    whether    it    was — what  ? 
Every  now  and   then   he  leaned   back   in    his 
chair,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  contemplation 
of  a  woman's  face.     It  was  a  dangerous  face — 
dangerous    in   its    smiling  allurement,    its    soft 
appeal,  its  cruel  mockery.      It  was  irresistibly 
bewitching  to  watch,  but  what  was  there  behind 
it  ?      Could   she  care    herself — she   who    sent 
men  mad  for  her  sake  ?     Not  by  so  much  as 
the  dressing  of  her  hair,   or  the  arranging  of 
the    roses    at    her   breast !       He  took   up    the 
menu-card,  twisted   it    in    his   hand,  wrenched 
off  its   corner,  and   tossed   it  away  again.      It 
was  an  intense  relief  to  him,  physical  as  well 
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as  mental,  when  the  ladies  rose,  left  the  room, 
and  the  door  closed  behind  them.  He  flung 
himself  down  again  in  his  chair,  and  Sir  Ralph 
moved  up  nearer  him. 

"  Fine  lookin'  girl,  that  Miss  Carmichael," 
he  began.  "  She  ought  to  marry  well.  She'd 
do  a  man  credit.  Look  well  on  horseback  too. 
What's  that — Burgundy  ?  " 

Lord  Egan  pushed  him  over  the  decanter 
without  replying. 

"  Yes,  she's  a  stylish  young  woman,"  he 
continued,  examining  the  cigar  offered  for  his 
inspection  with  deliberation.  "  Fine  eyes  ;  but 
she  hasn't  got  the  'go'  about  her  of  Mrs. 
Rodney.  I'd  back  Mrs.  Rodney  to  beat  her  in 
any  race  you  like  to  set  'em,  whether  it's  a  race 
for  men's  hearts  or  a  race  to  the  devil.  There'd 
be  no  half-measures  about  her  if  she  once  set  off." 

11  Think  so  ? "  muttered  Lord  Egan,  absorbed 
in  the  business  of  lighting  his  cigarette. 

"  Sure  of  it.  By  Jove  !  she's  a  dangerous 
creature  ! " — with  a  chuckle.  Then,  lowering 
his  voice  confidentially,  "  She  won't  spend  her 
life  tied  to  the  old  man's  side.  She's  not  made 
of  stuff  that  will  lie  quiet  for  ever.  Did  you 
notice  how  she  turned  old  devil  -  dodger's 
head  to-night  ? "  winking  over  his  shoulder  to 
indicate  the  bishop. 
vol.  11.  23 
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"  No,"  said  Lord  Egan. 

Sir  Ralph  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair, 
and  crossed  his  legs. 

"  You  take  my  word  for  it,  she'll  go  off  one 
of  these  days  and  take  a  friend  with  her. 
And  when  it  comes  to  pass,  the  old  man  will 
feel  as  if  an  earthquake  had  occurred  without 
warning.  Funny  thing,  that — with  the  shocks 
and  rumblings  going  on  around  him  all  the 
time." 

"  Very,"  said  Lord  Egan,  looking  as  abso- 
lutely uninterested  as  a  man  can  well  look, 
and,  getting  up,  he  walked  round  the  table 
to  return  the  squire  his  cigarette-case. 

Coffee  was  served  in  the  drawing-room, 
which  was  soffrly  lighted  by  wax  candles.  The 
windows  were  open,  and  the  night  air  was 
blowing  in  fresh  and  cool.  When  the  gentle- 
men entered  Luigia  was  surrounded  immedi- 
ately, and  the  quiet,  subdued  manner  in  which 
she  had  been  talking  to  Lady  Meldrum  changed 
into  languor  and  brilliance.  She  had  a  singular 
power  of  combining  these  two  things ;  her 
voice,  her  movements,  the  lifting  of  her  lashes 
were  languid  in  the  extreme,  but  the  words 
that  fell  from  her  lips,  and  the  flash  in  the 
eyes  themselves,  were  often  hard  and  dazzling. 
More  than  one  pair  of  eyes  watched  her  that 
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evening  with  an  observation  that  was  curious, 
admiring,  doubtful. 

Music  was  suggested,  and  there  was  a 
request  that  Luigia  should  sing.  She  came 
forward  at  once,  and  Belle  rose  to  play  her 
accompaniment,  causing  general  commotion 
among-  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  piano. 

She  sang  a  rapid,  rushing,  brilliant  thing, 
like  all  the  birds  of  the  air  racing  in  song. 
Her  voice  was  clearer  and  truer  than  ever, 
but  there  was  a  dashing  vivacity  in  her 
management  of  it  that  produced  an  impression 
of  something  like  recklessness  and  bravado. 
All  eyes  were  upon  her,  but  she  did  not  care. 
She  stood  alone  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  in 
the  strange,  dark,  gleaming  gown  that  shim- 
mered with  the  hues  of  summer  lightning  as 
she  moved.  There  was  a  brilliance  almost  as 
hard  and  dazzling  in  her  eyes.  When  the 
song  was  ended  a  murmur  of  applause  ran 
through  the  room. 

11  Thanks,  dear  Mrs.  Rodney — a  most  ex- 
quisite thing!"  murmured  Mrs.  Frayling  senti- 
mentally; "but  haven't  you  something  softer 
and  sadder  ?  I  always  like  your  pathetic  songs 
so  much  ! " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  do  justice  to  pathos 
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to-night,"  said  Luigia.  "  There  are  times,  you 
know,  when  one  could  laugh  in  the  face  of 
despair — and  even  of  death  itself,  if  it  had  the 
hardihood  to  assail  one." 

She  lifted  her  fan,  tied  to  her  waist  by  long 
black  ribbons,  and  opened  it  slowly.  She  did 
indeed  look  a  brilliant  figure,  capable,  as  she 
said,  of  defying  even  death  itself  should  it 
come  near  her. 

"  You  are  sans  pitid  to-night,  madame," 
whispered  the  Count  de  Marnay  in  her  ear.  "  I 
see  it  in  your  eyes,  I  hear  it  in  your  voice." 

"  From  you,  my  dear  Count,"  she  replied 
over  her  fan,  "  I  can  hope  to  conceal  nothing. 
I  do  not  deny  that  you  are  right." 

A  new  performer  was  pressed  into  service 
at  the  piano,  and  Luigia  retreated  to  a  distant 
couch  and  comparative  obscurity.  The  Count 
followed  her. 

"  There  is  something  about  Mrs.  Rodney 
that  is  quite  incomprehensible,"  said  Mrs. 
Tremorne  to  the  man  at  her  side,  as  she 
watched  her  husband  making  his  way  to 
Luigia's  corner  by  a  series  of  circuits  calcu- 
lated to  throw  the  public  off  the  scent.  "  I 
cannot  see  that  she  is  particularly  pretty,  and 
yet  she  seems  to  turn  the  head  of  every  man 
she  comes  across  " 
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She  was  a  bride  of  three  months'  standing, 
and  resented  her  husband's  circuitous  wan- 
derings. 

"  There  is  something  more  dangerous  than 
beauty — that  even  the  plainest  woman  may 
have,"  replied  the  man  of  the  world. 

"  Do  you  call  her  plain?"  cried  Mrs. 
Tremorne,  hopefully. 

He  smiled.  "Not  exactly!  No.  But  she 
has  the  power  of  fascination,  I  should  say, 
judging  from  the  little  I  know  of  her." 

"  What  is  fascination  ? "  fidgeting  nervously 
with  her  fan.  "  I  mean,  what  makes  fasci- 
nation ?  " 

The  man  of  the  world  reflected  before  he 
spoke.  If  he  had  answered  truly  he  would 
have  said,  "  Fascination  takes  many  forms,  but 
perhaps  the  most  fatal  lies  in  the  hand  of  a 
woman  who  possesses  an  unlimited  desire  for 
conquest,  a  passionate  nature,  and  an  empty 
heart.  In  her  own  unhappiness  she  has  little 
mercy  upon  others.  She  has  much  to  give, 
but  cannot  give  it  easily ;  she  longs  to  love 
and  she  plays  with  her  victims  in  the  vague 
hope  that  one  of  them  may  chance  to  take 
her  heart  captive."  But  instead  he  merely 
said — "  Pretty  manners  and  pretty  clothes." 

11  Do  you  call  her  dress  pretty  f "  cried  the 
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poor  little  bride.  "/  think  it  is  perfectly 
hideous." 

At  that  moment  Captain  Tremorne  sank  on 
to  the  couch  at  Luigia's  disengaged  side,  and 
the  man  of  the  world  saw  at  a  glance  the  drift 
of  the  whole  discussion.  He  was  a  little  sorry 
then,  perhaps,  that  he  had  not  taken  another 
line,  but  he,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  had 
been  deluded  by  the  system  of  circuits,  and 
had  not  imagined  till  that  moment  that  Mrs. 
Rodney  had  flung  her  spell  over  his  com- 
panion's young  husband. 

Later  on  Luigia  was  asked  to  sing  again, 
by  special  request.  As  the  first  few  bars  of 
the  accompaniment  were  being  played,  Lord 
Egan,  who  was  standing  near  the  piano,  turned 
deliberately,  and  went  through  into  the  ante- 
room, and  was  lost  to  sight.  It  was  a  marked 
thing  to  do,  and  almost  rude,  since  Belle  had 
just  intimated  to  him  that  she  hoped  he  was 
good  at  turning  music,  as  poor  Captain  Tre- 
morne had  made  such  a  muddle  last  time ! 
He  had  given  some  sort  of  indistinct  reply,  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  left  the  room. 

Luigia  was  perfectly  aware  of  what  had 
happened,  and  directly  the  song  was  finished 
she  swept  the  room  with  a  comprehensive 
glance.     Lady  Margaret  Hanope  was  missing 
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as  well  as  Lord  Egan.  Of  course  he  had  gone 
in  there  after  her  !  In  a  moment  she  had  laid 
her  plans. 

She  turned  to  Mr.  Medwin,  the  author.  Was 
he  fond  of  pictures  ?  She  had  heard  so.  Did 
he  care  to  see  the  one  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
in  the  other  room  ?  Oh,  no  trouble  at  all ;  she 
would  show  it  him  if  he  would  follow  her.  The 
Count,  although  he  knew  the  picture  well,  came 
too ;  he  was  interested  in  art,  and  anxious  to 
hear  Mr.  Medwin's  opinion  of  the  picture. 

The  ante-room  was  comparatively  dark,  being 
lighted  only  by  fairy  lights  placed  in  banks  of 
moss  along  the  mantelpiece.  In  one  corner,  on 
a  big  couch,  sat  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady  Margaret 
in  the  thick  of  a  flirtation,  talking  together  in 
low  voices  ;  in  the  window — a  long  French 
window  open  down  to  the  ground — stood  Lord 
Egan  alone,  leaning  with  folded  arms  against 
the  wall  looking  out  on  to  the  moonlit  lawn. 
He  turned  as  the  raiding  party  entered,  but 
Luigia  was  looking  past  him  with  preoccupied 
eyes  at  a  picture  hanging  on  the  wall.  She 
swept  across  the  room,  with  the  cold  moonlight 
bringing  out  the  hues  of  the  storm  dress  as  she 
passed  through  its  rays. 

"  This  is  it,"  she  said,  taking  one  of  the  fairy 
lamps  from  its  bed  of  moss,  and  holding  it  close 
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to  the  picture.  "It  is  the  portrait  of  a  great 
uncle  of  my  husband's." 

Medwin  and  the  Count  came  forward  to 
examine  it.  The  light  was  thrown  on  to  an 
oil  painting  of  a  youth  with  dreamy,  amorous 
eyes,  and  a  sentimental  lock  of  hair  sweeping 
across  his  brow. 

"  I  do  not  admire  him  myself,"  she  said. 
"  His  story,  too,  is  foolish.  He  fell  in  love 
with  a  woman  double  his  age,  and  cut  his  throat 
because  she  laughed  at  him." 

"  Pauvre  malheureux  !  "  murmured  the  Count, 
relieving  her  of  the  lamp.  Sir  Ralph  and  Lady 
Margaret  rose,  glanced  at  the  picture,  and 
sauntered  into  the  other  room. 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  he  deserved  his  fate,"  she 
said  with  a  careless  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 
"  People  who  train  their  hair  into  their  eyes 
like  that  had  better  cut  their  throats,  and  have 
done  with  it." 

"  You  have  not  much  sympathy  with  the 
victims  of  an  unhappy  attachment  apparently," 
said  Medwin,  smiling. 

"  Not  much,"  she  replied.  "  They  are,  of 
course,  mad,  and  disease  is  never  very  inte- 
resting." 

She  turned  back,  and  the  Count,  replacing 
the  fairy  lamp,  went  forward  to  pull  aside  the 
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curtain.  There,  however,  he  was  caught  and 
secured  by  Miss  Flora  Watson,  who  was  lying 
in  wait  for  him  ;  and  he  found  himself  pinioned 
to  her  side.  Medwin  stayed  to  accompany 
Luioia. 

As  she  passed  Lord  Egan,  who  was  still 
standing  apart  in  the  moonlit  window,  her 
bracelet  dropped  with  a  crash  to  the  ground. 
He  stooped  forward,  picked  it  up,  and  returned 
it  to  her  silently.  Medwin  paused,  intending  to 
wait  while  she  put  it  on  again  ;  but,  after  one 
glance  at  Lord  Egan's  face,  being  the  man  of 
the  world  that  he  was,  he  changed  his  intention, 
and  quietly  stepping  through  the  curtained 
doorway,  disappeared  into  the  farther  room. 
Luioqa  and  Lord  E^an  were  left  alone. 

The  bracelet  was  a  tiny  string  of  diamonds, 
fastened  with  a  gold  clasp.  It  had  never 
dropped  like  that  before  ;  but,  of  course,  Lord 
Egan  did  not  know  that  ;  and  women  have 
many  little  ways  of  bringing  about  what  they 
wish.  She  stood  now  pushing  the  soft,  loose 
glove  down  from  her  arm,  and  trying  to  make 
the  snap  meet ;  but,  as  all  the  world  knows,  it 
is  a  difficult  thine  to  fasten  a  bracelet  with  one 
hand  only — she  struggled  in  vain.  He  stood 
by  meanwhile  without  offering  assistance. 

"Would  you  mind  doing  it  for  me?"   she 
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said  at  last ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  her 
voice  was  full  of  a  new  and  beautiful  soft- 
ness. 

He  tried  to  be  deaf  to  it ;  he  knew  that  it 
was  only  a  trick.  She  had  not  spoken  to  him 
the  whole  evening,  and  this  sudden  encounter 
was  quite  enough  in  itself  to  set  his  pulses 
throbbing  madly.  It  needed  no  additional 
provocations  to  add  to  the  excitement  of  the 
situation.  He  took  the  bracelet,  put  it  round 
her  wrist,  and  fastened  it  without  once  look- 
ing in  her  face. 

•  "  Thank  you,"  she  said,  still  standing  there, 
even  when  it  was  done.  Then,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  "  Why  did  you  come  in  here  all  alone  ?" 

"  Am  I  wanted  for  anything  ?  " 

"No — not  particularly.  Do  you  know" — 
pulling  up  the  long  glove  under  the  bracelet — 
"  that  I  have  been  rather  anxious  about  you 
lately  ;  you  talked  so  horribly  the  other  day — 
do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Well,  you  did.  I  have  been  imagining  damp 
ponds  and  cold  poison  ever  since.  I  was  quite 
relieved  when  I  saw  you  in  church  on  Sunday, 
and  again  when  you  turned  up  to-night." 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,"  he 
returned  stiffly.     There  was  still  that  softness 
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in  her  voice  that  he  was  trying  not  to  hear,  not 
to  believe  in,  not  to  feel. 

"  Not  good  at  all,"  she  answered;  "  it  is  only 
the  truth." 

He  looked  up  at  her  for  the  first  time,  and 
met  her  eyes.  In  them  he  saw  the  same 
beautiful  softness  that  he  had  heard  in  her 
voice  ;  she  was  looking  at  him  with  her  head 
thrown  back  a  little,  and  her  lips  parted.  He 
fancied — but  men  in  love  are  blind  and  deaf 
and  stupid,  and  he  did  not  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  senses.  He  spoke  more  coldly  and  stiffly 
than  before.  "  I  am  afraid  my  credulity  will 
not  carry  me  quite  so  far  as  that,"  he  said, 
"but  I  am,  of  course,  sensible  of  the  honour 
you  do  me  in  expressing  your  concern  for  me." 
And  with  this  grand  speech  he  held  aside  the 
curtain  for  her  to  pass  through. 

Andrew  Medwin  saw  them  enter,  Luigia, 
with  unconscious  eyes,  sweeping  up  the  room 
like  a  tragedy  queen,  Lord  Egan  behind  pale, 
calm,  composed.  It  was  his  trade  to  study 
human  nature,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  make  his 
observations  on  the  point  in  question. 

"  That  is  a  bad  case,"  he  said  to  himself  as 
he  glanced  from  one  face  to  the  other.  "He 
shows  it  more  than  she  does,  but  she — did  not 
drop  her  bracelet  for  nothing  !  " 


CHAPTER     II. 


DISCONTENT. 


[SUlOW  I  wish  I  were  a  haymaker!"  ex- 
UiJI  claimed  Luigia,  half  to  herself,  half 
to  Ingram,  leaning  her  arms  on  the  top  of  a 
cross-barred  gate,  and  looking  into  the  field 
where  the  haymakers  were  piling  their  last  load 
of  hay. 

Ingram  and  she  were  on  their  way  home 
after  a  ramble  on  the  hills  near  the  Manor 
House.  He  was  paying  a  flying  visit  to 
Rodney  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  country 
air  agreed  with  Belle,  but  Belle,  unfortunately, 
was  out  driving  with  Mrs.  Harbuton,  and  he 
had  been  thrown  for  the  afternoon  on  Luigia's 
hands.  She  had  taken  him  for  a  walk,  a 
rambling,  aimless  walk,  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  feel  the  sun  beating  down  upon  their 
heads,  and  to  have  their  ears  filled  with  the 
songs  of  birds. 
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"  How  I  should  like  to  wear  a  pink  cotton 
jacket  and  a  big  sun-bonnet !  "  she  continued, 
poking  up  the  hay  through  the  bars  of  the 
gate  with  her  closed  parasol.  "  How  nice  to 
get  up  early  when  everything  is  fresh,  and 
the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  and  go  out  to  work 
in  the  fields  in  the  sunshine  !  And  how  nice 
to  come  back  at  night  to  a  thatched  cottage, 
and  lie  down,  tired  out  with  hard  work,  and 
sleep  right  away  through  the  night  without 
waking  !    How  easy  to  be  good  in  such  a  life  ! " 

"  You  forget  the  drunken  husband  battering 
you  over  the  head  with  his  boots,  and  half  a 
dozen  screaming  children,  with  dirty  faces,  tear- 
ing at  your  skirts  all  day  long." 

"Why  spoil  my  picture  ?  Besides,  if  I  were 
a  haymaker  I  should  not  marry.  I  should  be 
quite  contented  with  my  hard  work  and  my 
hay." 

"  The  haymaking  season  lasts  about  a  fort- 
night in  the  year — or,  to  give  a  wide  margin, 
let  us  say  a  month.  How  would  you  employ 
yourself  the  other  eleven  months  ?  Sit  in  your 
thatched  cottage  doing  nothing  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  I  should  milk  cows  and 
feed  chickens  and  spin  linen.  Anyway,  I 
should  be  too  simple  to  waste  my  time  in 
lonoqnor  after  things  I  can  never  have." 
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"  Pardon  me.  If  you  belonged  to  the  thatched 
cottage  you  would  set  your  affections  on  a 
green  glass  necklace  you  had  seen  at  a  fair, 
or,  they  might  even  take  the  form  of  beer,  who 
knows  ?  The  ladies  of  that  class  have  been 
known  now  and  then  to  indulge  a  little  too 
freely  in  that  species  of  entertainment." 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,"  she  replied, 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  his  realism. 
"  We  are  all  eating  our  hearts  out  in  longings 
of  one  kind  or  another,  I  suppose,  and  whether 
it  takes  the  form  of  beer,  or  conversion  of 
Blacks,  or  a  million  of  money,  it  all  comes 
to  the  same  thing  in  the  end." 

"  Precisely  ! " 

"  Still,  it  must  be  a  good  thing  to  be  doing 
the  work  of  the  world — actual,  manual  labour, 
using  all  the  strength  of  one's  body  every 
day  of  one's  life.  I  should  like  to  tire  myself 
out  till  my  back  ached  and  my  hands  were 
sore.      It  might  cure  me." 

"  Cure  you  of  what  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know," — swinging  her  parasol 
idly  backwards  and  forwards.  "  Civilized  life 
is  such  a  farce !  I  am  so  tired  of  it  all — tired 
to  death  ! " 

"  Tired  of  what  ?  " 

"  Oh,    the    everyday    round — dressing    and 
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smiling  and  pretending,  and  smothering  my 
real  self  till  I  feel  like  some  wild  creature  that 
is  put  into  a  cage  and  supposed  to  be  tame. 
They  come  and  look  at  me,  and  I  have  to 
go  through  my  pretty  tricks  as  though  I  liked 
it,  and  they  give  me  sugar  and  stroke  my 
head  and  go  away  again  quite  satisfied  with 
their  captive.  And  all  the  time  I  hate  sugar 
and  hate  cages,  and  I  would  rather  go  and 
burrow  in  the  dampest,  coldest  earth,  and  live 
on  what  wild  nuts  I  could  find,  so  long  as  I 
was  free." 

"  Your  animal,"  said  Ingram,  sarcastically,  "  I 
do  not  know.  Still,  you  have  made  your 
meaning  clear,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  chief 
point." 

"  My  animal,"  said  Luigia,  "  is  myself,  and 
I  do  not  think  you  or  anybody  else  knows 
much  about  it." 

She  poked  up  a  weed  with  her  parasol,  and 
proded  it  into  the  earth  again. 

"  The  worst  of  it  is,"  she  added,  after  a 
pause,  "  that  I  do  not  understand  the  species 
myself,  or  what  it  needs  to  make  it  happy. 
The  cage  and  the  sugar  are  failures,  and  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  the  cold,  damp  earth 
would  satisfy  it,  although  sometimes  that  form 
of  retirement  appeals   to  me  strongly."      She 
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turned  with  a  smile  to  meet  his  eyes.  "  Can 
you  suggest  any  sort  of  existence  suited  to  the 
most  restless  of  creatures  ?  " 

He  folded  his  arms  on  the  top  of  the  gate 
and  looked  into  the  hayfield  too. 

"  If  the  restless  little  animal  were  mine," 
he  said,  "  I  would  make  its  cage  so  pleasant 
to  it  that  it  wouldn't  want  to  run  away." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  I  think  somehow  the  limits  of  the  cage 
would  always  be  too  narrow.  When  first  I 
married,  I  had  an  insatiable  thirst  to  go  farther 
and  see  more,  and  we  went  wherever  I  chose, 
and  saw  all  there  was  to  be  seen.  And  I  grew 
tired  of  it — desperately  tired  of  it." 

"  Naturally." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  that  was  natural  enough. 
The  constant  change  and  excitement  were  a 
weariness  I  cannot  express.  I  begged  him  to 
bring  me  home." 

"  Are  you  happier  ?  " 

"  No.  There  is  the  difficulty  !  I  am  tired 
of  rest  and  quiet  and  all  these  peaceable  hills. 
It  seems  that  nothing  contents  me.  What  in 
the  world  am  I  to  do  with  myself  and  this 
terrible  overwhelming  restlessness  ?  " 

He  was  looking  at  her  with  much  the  same 
keen,  critical  interest  in  his  eyes  as  that  with 
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which  he  was  wont  to  regard  the  slow  changes 
in  his  chemical  experiments. 

"  Sometimes,"  she  went  on,  "  I  think  that 
work  would  cure  it.  When  I  see  horses  strain- 
ing up  a  hill  with  a  heavy  load  behind  them,  I 
long  to  go  and  put  myself  between  the  shafts 
and  pull  too.  I  should  like  to  drag  and  drag 
till  I  dropped  down  exhausted  and  lost  my 
senses  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Do  you  know 
the  feeling  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  I  have  exactly  pined  to  drag 
a  cartload  of  bricks  up  a  steep  hill.  But  never 
mind,  go  on,  I  can  understand." 

"  You  think  I  am  exaggerating,  but  I  am  not. 
Sometimes  I  feel  I  must  run  away — anywhere 
— over  those  purple  hills  and  into  the  country 
beyond  where  I  could  breathe  and  be  free." 

She  took  off  her  hat  and  fanned  herself 
with  it. 

"  There  is  no  air  here,"  she  exclaimed  im- 
patiently ;  "  I  wish  the  wind  would  come.  Oh!" 
— lifting  her  face  with  a  tragic  gesture — "  if  only 
the  wind  would  come  and  take  me  away  with 
it  over  the  sea  somewhere — to  the  land  where 
the  citron  blows,  or  away  into  space  for  ever 
and  ever !" 

She  leaned  her  arms  upon  the  gate  again, 
and  a  country  girl  in  a  pink  cotton  frock,  tossing 
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hay  in  a  far-off  corner,  wondered  why  the  court- 
ing of  ladies  and  gentlemen  was  so  different 
from  that  of  her  own  people.  Why  did  he  not 
put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  kiss  her  boldly 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  instead  of  only 
looking  at  her  ? 

There  was  silence  between  the  two  at  the 
gate,  and  only  the  voices  of  the  haymakers  and 
the  trill  of  the  blackbirds  in  the  copse  could 
be  heard.  Luigia  was  looking  away  to  the 
sunset,  where  the  sky  glowed  with  airy  golden 
clouds  floating  in  a  sea  of  red. 

"  But  even  if  the  wind  came  at  my  desire 
and  carried  me  away  with  it  over  the  sea,  right 
out  to  the  sunset,"  she  said  presently,  speaking 
in  the  fantastic  strain  that  seemed  best  to  ex- 
press her  thought,  "  do  you  think  I  should  be 
satisfied  ?  I  don't.  I  have  been  into  the  en- 
chanted lands,  and  found  them  no  nearer 
paradise  than  my  hills  and  valleys  here.  And 
I  think  after  all  it  is  something  unattainable 
that  I  long  for — like  the  desire  of  the  moth  for 
the  star — too  high  to  be  reached." 

"The  plain  English  of  all  this  is  that  you 
are  a  most  discontented  woman,"  said  Ingram. 
"  It  is  the  same  feeling  that  makes  the  working- 
man  cry  '  I  want  more  beer ' — only  you  express 
yourself  in  a  prettier  manner." 
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She  was  silent. 

"  We  all  want  more  beer — or  more  air,  as 
you  call  it,  but  the  heavens  don't  open  and  rain 
down  beer  in  answer  to  our  shouts,  and  the  air 
we  have  is  a  poor  apology  for  air — a  thin,  vapor- 
ous, evil-smelling  stuff  that  turns  us  sick  as 
we  breathe  it.  But  what  of  that  ?  We  shall 
never  know  any  other,  and  must  live  and  die  in 
it  as  it  is." 

"  That  is  a  hard  doctrine." 

"  Most  truths  are  hard." 

She  looked  away  to  the  hills,  with  a  discon- 
tented little  frown. 

"  I  wish  I  could  drown  myself,"  she  said 
presently — "  not  in  a  pond,  but  in  an  ideal  or  a 
feeling.  I  am  sick  of  my  own  individuality  ;  it 
follows  me  like  a  ghost  wherever  I  go.  I  envy 
those  people  who  have  something  to  live  for 
and  no  time  to  think.  I  wish  I  had  gone  in  for 
music — professionally  I  mean — and  slaved  away 
at  it  night  and  day,  and  thought  of  nothing 
else.  Oh  ! " — with  a  sudden  change  of  voice— 
"  it  would  be  grand  !  I  can  imagine  it — singing 
away  the  souls  and  senses  of  the  people  who 
came  to  hear  me  !  That  would  be  something 
to  live  for — something  satisfying  ! " 

"  You  think  so  because  you  can't  have  it." 
He  looked  away  to  the  hills  with  a  shadow  on 
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his  face  that  had  in  it  a  tinge  of  sadness.  "But 
there  is  a  canker  at  the  core  of  everything — 
everything." 

"  At  any  rate,  some  things  are  more  rotten 
than  others.  The  artistic  life  is  absorbing,  it  is 
ideal,  it  is  passionate.  I  would  give  all  com- 
monplace peace  and  security  just  to  live — to  use 
what  is  in  me  instead  of  lying  by  to  rust.  Is 
it  possible  "—with  a  scornful  curl  of  the  lip — 
''to  throw  one's  whole  heart  and  soul  into  sewing 
on  buttons  and  ordering  the  dinner  ?  " 

"  It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  soul.  I 
have  known  people  do  it." 

"  Oh,  not  people.  I  am  made  of  flesh  and 
blood,  and  I  want  to  live.  Sometimes,  as  I  sit 
in  my  pretty  room  sewing  buttons  on  Rollo's 
waistcoat — or  ahy  other  prosaic  little  wifely 
duty  you  like  to  think  of — I  look  up  and  across 
to  those  mountains,  and  think  of  the  hot,  busy 
towns  down  on  the  other  side,  where  the  people 
are  struggling  and  panting  and  working  their 
lives  away,  and  I  envy  them !  Yes,  I  envy 
them  frantically  !  I  would  exchange  my  pretty 
shaded  rooms,  with  all  their  flowers  and  refine- 
ment, for  the  barest  attic  where  I  had  to  stitch 
and  stitch  away  all  day  for  dear  life — anything 
to  wear  myself  out — anything !  " 

"You    pretty,    discontented    creature!"    he 
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remarked,  looking  at  her  with  a  half-scornful 
smile,  "  you  want  a  few  real  aches  and  pains  to 
occupy  you.  If,  for  instance,  you  married  that 
haymaker  with  the  heavy  boots  we  mentioned 
just  now,  and  he  knocked  you  over  the  head 
with  the  poker  now  and  then,  you  would  de- 
velop immediately  into  a  woman  with  an  object 
in  life." 

"  The  object  being ?  " 

"  To  preserve  the  family  bones  intact ;  to 
scrub,  patch,  and  mend  your  belongings,  hide 
the  poker,  and  present  a  respectable  window 
with  a  lace  curtain  and  a  potted  geranium 
to  the  public  eye.  That  and  other  small 
items  would  employ  about  as  much  time  and 
energy  as  would  ever  be  likely  to  be  placed 
at  your  disposal." 

"  Not  a  bad  idea !  And  the  half-dozen 
screaming  children  would  absolutely  delight 
me !  But,  as  I  found  out  long  ago,  one  is 
not  given  one's  desire  in  this  world — and 
no  amount  of  prayers  will  convert  Rollo  into 
a  brutal  haymaker  with  heavy  boots." 

"It  is  a  pity  !  "  he  assented  ;  "  but  so  many 
things  are  a  pity,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
commenting  on  them." 

The  haycart  was  loaded  now,  and  came 
rumbling  over  the   field  towards   the  gate  on 
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which  they  were  leaning.  They  moved  aside, 
and  Ingram  opened  it  to  let  the  waggon  pass. 
There  was  a  group  of  shouting  children  follow- 
ing in  its  shadow,  and  he  and  Luigia  watched 
it  jolting  down  the  steep  lane  to  the  village  in 
the  valley. 

"Yes,  I  do  wish  I  were  a  haymaker," 
she  exclaimed  again,  more  emphatically  than 
before — "little  as  you  may  believe  it." 

"Oh,  I  believe  it,"  he  returned  contemptu- 
ously; "women  have  no  method  in  their  mad- 
ness.    And  you  are  mad,  Luigia — quite  mad  ! " 

He  folded  his  arms  again  on  the  gate  as  it 
swung  to,  and  looked  into  her  face  with  cool 
effrontery.  His  eyes  were  smiling,  but  his  lips 
were  drawn  into  a  thin,  tight  line — the  line 
of  contempt. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  she  demanded 
indignantly. 

"  Do  you  think  I  don't  know — I,  who  have 
studied  every  phase  of  man  in  every  phase  of 
his  vagaries — do  you  think  I  don't  know  when 
a  woman  is  in  love  ? " 

A  burning  flush  dyed  Luigia's  face  crimson. 
After  a  moment  of  mingled  surprise  and  anger 
she  lifted  her  head  defiantly. 

"  How  dare  you  say  so  to  me,  a  married 
woman  !  " 
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"  Oh,  I  would  dare  anything,"  he  returned, 
laughing — "a  great  deal  more  than  that,  if  it 
came  to  the  point.  I'm  not  a  scrap  afraid  of 
Hashing  eyes.  I  like  them  !  Flash  away — it  is 
both  amusing  and  becoming." 

"  Let  us  go  home,"  she  said,  opening  her 
parasol  almost  in  his  laughing  face.  "  Indeed, 
Mr.  Ingram,  though  I  am  not  bound  to  defend 
myself  at  all,  I  can  tell  you  that  you  are 
entirely  wrong." 

"  Indeed  ?  Then  all  that  burning  desire  to 
be  a  work-girl  stitching  the  flesh  off  your 
finger  bones  is  only  a  natural  inclination  to 
make  a  shirt.      I  apologize  for  my  mistake." 

He  caught  her  eye  accidentally  as  he  said 
this,  and  there  was  both  fear  and  anxiety  in  it. 

"Is  it  fair  to  joke  about  such  things  ?  "  she 
said  proudly. 

"Joke  ?  I  am  not  joking.  I  know  you  are 
about  as  far  gone  as  the  human  creature  ever 
goes ;  you  have  collapsed  entirely.  But  don't 
mind  me.  I  have  seen  dozens  of  men  and 
women — principally  women,  to  be  strictly 
truthful — in  the  same  condition." 

Again  that  burning  blush  and  a  swift  glance 
of  still  greater  dread.  He  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  burst  out  laughing. 

11  Don't  look  so  scared.      I   am  not  going  to 
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write  an  anonymous  note  to  the  squire.  You 
can  go  on  collapsing  as  much  as  you  like, 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  me.  It  amuses 
you  I  dare  say,  and  that  is  a  great  point." 

"You  are  horrible,  Jean  !  Do  you  think  it  is 
nothing  to  accuse  a  married  woman  of " 

"  Of  falling  in  love  with  somebody  who  isn't 
her  husband  ?  No,  my  dear  child,  I  think 
nothing  of  it  at  all  ;  it  is  quite  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world." 

"  And  the  marriage  tie " 

"  Is  an  extremely  inconvenient  restriction 
which  civilization  has  brought  in  its  train.  I 
think  nothing  of  that  either — nothing." 

He  sauntered  at  her  side  with  a  cool,  im- 
perturbable smile  on  his  lips.  She  looked  at 
him  several  times  covertly  in  silence. 

"  The  world  is  a  chaos,"  he  continued 
presently,  with  his  eyes  on  the  dust —  {'  a  chaos 
without  meaning.  It  is  a  rather  unpleasant 
chaos  for  most  people.  The  wise  man  says, 
'  I  will  enjoy  what  I  can,  whether  right  or  wrong. 
Who  says  that  there  is  wrong  ?  The  law  of 
God  is  a  myth ;  we  have  created  it  out  of  our 
own  inner  consciousness,  and  it  is  greatly  in  the 
way.      I  will  live  without  it.' 

She  stopped  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the 
dusty  road  and  faced  him  impetuously. 
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"  Suppose  you  are  right.  Suppose  we  fling 
away  our  happiness  from  a  mistaken  sense  of 
duty,  and  that  death  is  an  end  of  everything — 
oh,  it  is  quite  likely,  more  than  likely — and 
then  what  shall  we  be  ?  Nothing-  but  dust  and 
ashes,  that  have  lived  in  vain.  In  vain,  I  say," 
she  added  passionately,  "  for  all  this  senseless 
round  of  eating,  talking,  sleeping  is  in  vain 
without  the  one  great  thing  that  makes  it  worth 
the  doing." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Don't  look  at  me  as  though  I  were  an 
oracle  to  decide  your  fate/  I  profess  no 
theories  of  life.  I  have  settled  down  to  the 
chaos  myself,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  do  the  same  ;  and,  for  all  I  know,  there 
may  be  a  commander-in-chief  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  a  set  of  hard-and-fast  rules  to  catch 
us  tripping  at  every  turn.  I  am  always  open 
to  conviction,  if  ever  the  commander-in-chief 
takes  the  trouble  to  convince  me." 

They  walked  home  almost  in  silence.  As 
they  reached  the  house  and  the  garden-door, 
she  paused  a  moment  on  the  shallow  step. 

"  After  all,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
real  satisfaction  to  be  gained  from  living  for 
pleasure,"  she  said,  turning  to  him.  "  There 
is   something-  in   us  that  will   not  be   content 
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with  anything  short  of  God.  I  know  it — I  am 
sure  of  it,  and  yet  it  makes  no  difference.  The 
things  of  this  world  are  so  near  and  so  dear, 
and  we  chase  them  desperately.  But  they  are 
only  phantoms  all  the  while." 

"  Your  wisdom  is  of  such  a  lofty  nature  that 
I  cannot  attempt  to  follow  it,"  he  replied 
ironically,  "  neither  do  I  wish  to.  I  prefer 
oyster  pates  to  palms  and  crowns." 

"  You  may  like  oyster  pates,"  she  returned 
gravely,  "  but  they  do  not  give  you  happiness, 
neither  does  wealth,  neither  does  love,  I 
suppose.  No,  there  lies  the  secret  of  the 
world.  Man's  heart  longs  for  the  high  and 
the  unattainable,  and  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  moth  for 
the  star,  and  because  the  star  is  too  high  and 
it  must  have  light,  it  dashes  headlong  into  the 
flame  and  is  burnt.  But  it  is  the  star  that  it 
longs  for  all  the  time — the  beautiful,  unattain- 
able star  of  heaven." 

For  a  moment  there  was  the  light  of  some- 
thing like  inspiration  in  her  face,  but  she  did 
not  give  him  time  to  criticize  it  before  she 
turned  away  to  enter  the  house. 

"  What  an  ancestry  hers  must  have  been  ! " 
he  exclaimed  to  himself  as  he  followed  her 
through  the  hall,  "  to  judge  by  the  inheritance  it 
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has  bequeathed  her.  Saints  and  devils  and 
voluptuous  women  all  making  her  their  battle- 
ground and  righting  for  the  mastery.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is,  one  never  knows  who  will  speak 
next — the  saintly  grandfather  or  the  devilish 
uncle.  The  saint  or  the  devil  alone  one 
could  tackle,  but  a  combination  of  the  two 
presents  difficulties  that  no  ordinary  mortal 
can  be  expected  to  overcome." 


CHAPTER    III 

AT    THE    ABBEY. 


N  the  hot,  still  afternoons  the  Manor 
House  was  very  silent.  Luigia — well, 
Luigia  was  always  busy,  and  Belle  lay  alone 
on  the  drawing-room  couch  pretending  to  read. 
But  who  could  read  in  such  weather  ?  The 
book,  let  it  be  the  most  thrilling  romance 
imaginable,  would  slip  to  the  ground,  the  hot 
foot  would  drop  its  slipper,  the  flushed  face 
impatiently  seek  a  cooler  spot  on  its  fresh 
white  muslin  cushion.  Then,  with  windows 
and  doors  wide  open,  how  was  it  possible  to 
prevent  straying  eyes  ?  To  lie  there  and  look 
out  was  sufficient  exertion  for  anybody,  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  the  most  absolute  idleness. 
The  shadow  on  the  grass,  the  whirling  rook, 
the  fluttering  vine-leaf  was  each  in  itself  an 
episode ;  so  was  the  stirring  of  the  window 
curtain  near  at  hand,  and  the  floating  in  and 
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out  of  a  capricious-minded  bee,  who  could 
settle  to  nothing,  and  when  in  the  garden 
longed  for  the  tranquillity  of  the  house,  and 
when  in  the  house  sought  wildly  for  an  outlet 
into  the  garden. 

Belle,  lying  there  alone  one  afternoon,  grew 
impatient  of  the  stillness  and  went  in  search 
of  Luigia.  She  flung  aside  her  book,  put  on 
the  discarded  slipper,  and  peeped  into  the 
rooms,  one  after  another.  But  they  were 
empty,  silent,  with  drawn  blinds.  On  the 
upper  floor  it  was  the  same :  the  bedrooms, 
white  and  cool,  were  empty  too.  Then  she 
called  her  name,  and  far  away  in  the  upper 
regions  came  an  answer.  She  climbed  to  the 
top  floor — a  rambling,  deserted  place  in  the 
roof — and  there  in  the  apple-room  she  found 
her. 

It  was  called  the  apple-room,  because  from 
time  immemorial  it  had  borne  that  name,  but 
in  reality  it  was  devoted  quite  as  much  to  the 
storing  of  jam,  pickles,  honey,  flower  seeds, 
and  drying  herbs.  It  was  a  large  white- 
washed attic,  with  square  casement  windows, 
opening  on  the  tree-tops,  where  in  the  spring 
the  rooks  built  their  nests.  From  the  walls 
dangled  bunches  of  lavender  and  herbs ;  the 
floor  was  spread  with  newspapers  covered  with 
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rose-leaves  drying  in  the  sun;  near  a  wide-open 
cupboard  stood  an  array  of  neatly  covered  jam- 
pots ;  and  in  their  midst  was  Luigia  enveloped 
in  a  great  white  apron,  with  rolled-up  sleeves. 

"  You  slave  ! "  ejaculated  Belle,  as  she  ap- 
peared in  the  doorway.  "  What  can  possibly 
drive  you  to  work  like  a  nigger  on  a  day  like 
this  ? " 

"  My  conscience,"  returned  Luigia. 

"  I  want  your  advice  on  a  very  serious 
matter,"  she  continued,  picking  her  way  across 
the  room  to  the  solitary  rush-bottomed  chair 
in  the  centre.  "  Shall  I  wait  till  you  have  put 
away  all  that  jam  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  can  attend." 

"  Well,  then,  to  come  to  the  point  without 
beating  about  the  bush  :  Sir  Ralph  almost  pro- 
posed to  me  last  night,  only  I  stopped  him, 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do.  Would  you  let 
him  come  to  the  point,  if  you  were  me  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  were  engaged  to  Jean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  only  in  a  sort  of  a  way,  don't 
you  know.  I  don't  consider  it  very  binding, 
and  he  has  often  offered  to  release  me,  and 
I  know  he  would  in  a  minute,  if  I  wished  it." 

"  Then  what  is  your  dilemma  ?  Throw  over 
Jean  and  accept  Sir  Ralph  at  once." 

"  Do  you  really  mean  that  ?" — eagerly. 
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"  Certainly.      Is  he  not  far  richer  ?  " 

"  Oh,  but  that  is  such  a  very  mercenary  way 
of  looking  at  things." 

"  A  little,  perhaps.  But  still,  if  a  rich 
husband  would  make  you  happier  than  a  poor 
one,  why  not  take  him  ?  " 

Belle  watched  Luigia  arranging  the  neat 
white  rows  of  jam-pots  in  the  cupboard  in 
silence. 

"  The  foolish  and  tiresome  part  of  it  is,"  she 
said  at  last,  "that  I  like  Jean  better  than  Sir 
Ralph." 

Luieia   looked    round   at   her  with   a   little 


smile. 


"  I  should  get  rid  of  that  idea,"  she  said, 
"  for  it  is  only  an  idea,  you  know,  and  such 
an  inconvenient  one !  It  is  ridiculous  to  let 
a  feeble  little  liking  stand  between  you  and 
the  realities  of  rank  and  fortune." 

"  Do  you  really  advise  me  to  have  him  ?  " 
"  I    do — or,   if  you  have   the  chance,  some 
one  richer  and  greater." 

"  Luigia,  how  horribly  worldly  you  are  !  " 
"  Do  I  shock  you  ?  But  it  is  no  good 
blinking  matters.  You  come  to  me  for  advice, 
and  I  give  it  honestly.  If  you  would  not  give 
everything  you  possess  in  the  world  just  to 
have  the   right  to  mend  Jean's  old  coat,  you 
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had  better  not  choose  poverty  with  him. 
There  are  women  who  would  prefer  the  old 
coat  and  the  mending  of  it  to  anything  else 
you  could  give  them ;  who  would  laugh  in 
your  face  if  you  offered  them  money  in  ex- 
change ;  but  no  sensible  people,  of  course, 
would  allow  their  feelings  to  run  away  with 
them  in  such  a  manner." 

Belle  reflected  on  the  matter.  Then,  after 
a  pause — 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  should  be  happy 
with  Sir  Ralph  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  so  presumptuous !  Happi- 
ness is  a  phantom  we  mostly  chase  in  vain. 
But  I  certainly  believe  your  chances  of  it  are 
greater  with  Sir  Ralph  than  they  would  ever 
be  with  Jean." 

Another  long  pause. 

"  I'll  write  to  Jean,  then,  and  break  it  off," 
she  said  at  last;  "it  really  would  be  best,  I 
feel  sure.  But  I  do  hope  the  poor  fellow  won't 
take  it  dreadfully  to  heart.  I  should  not  like 
to  hurt  him." 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  be  afraid." 

"  He  is  very  fond  of  me,"  she  cried  in  an 
offended  manner. 

"  Oh,  very — of  course." 

Luigia  went  on  working  busily,  while  Belle 
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reflected  on  the  subject  of  her  lovers.  The 
rooks  were  cawing  in  the  tree-tops  near  the 
window,  a  slanting  ray  of  sunshine  streamed 
across  the  drying  rose-leaves  on  to  Belle's  pale 
muslin  gown. 

There  was  the  sound  of  horse's  footsteps  on 
the  hard  dry  road  that  skirted  that  side  of  the 
house,  and  Belle  rose  rather  eagerly  to  view 
the  rider. 

11  Why,  it  is  Lord  Egan  !  "  she  exclaimed  in 
an  animated  voice. 

"  Is  it  ? "  returned  Luigia,  indifferently. 

"Yes,  and — why,  he  is  turning  in  here! 
What  can  he  be  coming  for  ?  Just  a  call,  do 
you  think,  or  is  it  about  seeing  the  pictures,  I 
wonder  ?  I  always  said  Lady  Meldrum  wouldn't 
remember,  but  now  perhaps  she  has.  Do  come 
down.     I  am  quite  moped  with  reading  so  long." 

The  clang  of  the  door-bell  rang  through  the 
house. 

"  I'll  come  in  a  minute,"  said  Luigia,  who 
had  not  even  turned  round  to  drink  in  the 
exciting  news.  "  Go  and  entertain  him  till  I 
am  ready." 

"  You  needn't  change  your  dress." 

"  No,  but  I  must  get  rid  of  this  apron.  Go. 
I  won't  be  long." 

Belle,    nothing   loth,   left    the  attic  and   ran 
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downstairs  to  receive  the  visitor,  and  Luigia 
went  on  arranging  her  cupboard  mechanically 
as  long  as  her  footsteps  could  be  heard.  When 
she  was  really  sure  of  being  alone,  she  lifted 
her  head  and  stood  erect  on  the  floor  where 
before  she  had  been  stooping.  She  was  deadly 
pale,  and  as  breathless  as  if  she  had  been 
running  hard. 

"  How  can  I  go  down  like  this  ? "  she  ex- 
claimed.    "  What  is  the  matter  with  me  ? " 

She  walked  over  to  a  small  bit  of  broken 
mirror  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  looked  at  her 
reflection  in  it  with  fierce  scorn. 

"What  a  face!"  she  cried.  "What  a  tale 
it  tells  in  every  line  of  it !  Oh,  what  do  I 
mean  by  it — what  do  I  mean  by  it  ? " 

She  began  to  pace  the  attic  rapidly  from 
end  to  end,  scattering  the  drying  rose-leaves 
right  and  left  with  her  skirts  as  she  passed. 
She  had  placed  them  there  herself  very  care- 
fully a  day  or  two  before,  but  now  they  and 
their  fate  were  nothing  to  her.  She  was 
storming  and  railing  against  herself  inwardly — 
fiercely  resenting  the  emotions  that  had  pos- 
session of  her.  She  could  not  go  down  to 
face  this  man  because  her  heart  was  beating 
too  fast  to  let  her  speak  coherently ;  her  pale 
lips  were  trembling,  and  her  hands,  the  hands 
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she  clenched,  were  trembling  too.  She  went 
down  to  her  own  room  and  locked  the  door 
between  herself  and  the  world. 

"  This  is  degradation  !  "  she  cried  furiously. 
"  Oh,  why  can  I  not  stamp  it  out  and  trample 
it  under  foot  as  I  wish  ?  Why  is  it  to  rule  me 
and  have  dominion  over  me  till  I  become  a 
miserable,  trembling  object  unable  to  look  any 
one  in  the  face  ?  Why  can  I  not  go  down  and 
behave  like  a  rational  being  ?  M 

But  she  did  not  attempt  the  going  down  and 
behaving  like  a  rational  being.  She  stood  at 
the  window  and  waited  till  Lord  Egan  rode 
away,  when  she  watched  him  from  the  shadow 
of  the  curtain.  She  saw  him  ride  slowly  past 
the  garden  wall  in  the  road  outside,  the  slanting 
rays  of  the  afternoon  sunshine  turning  his 
horses  glossy  flanks  to  satin  and  lighting  the 
stirrup  with  a  dazzling  spark  of  fire.  She 
watched  both  horse  and  rider  out  of  sight, 
straining  her  ears  to  catch  the  last  echo  of  the 
horse's  footsteps ;  and  when  both  were  gone, 
she  dropped  her  head  on  to  her  arms  and  hid 
her  face. 

"  I  am  very  wicked — desperately  wicked !  " 
she  said  in  her  heart ;  "  but  it  is  no  good — I 
cannot  struggle  against  it.  It  is  too  strong  for 
me — it  is  as  strong  as  death.     It  is  wicked  and 
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degrading,  but  there  is  nothing  else  in  the  whole 
world  I  care  for." 

A  moment  later  Belle  came  tapping  at  the 
locked  door.  "  Why  didn't  you  come  down  ? 
We  waited  ever  so  long.  He  brought  a  note 
from  Lady  Meldrum  asking  us  there  to-morrow. 
Why  didn't  you  come  ?  " 

"  I — spilt  some  jam  on  my  dress,  and  had  to 
change  it,"  said  Luigia  from  within,  "and  then 
— he  was  gone." 

"  What  a  nuisance  !  Well,  he  wouldn't  wait, 
of  course,  and  I  didn't  like  to  insist  on  keeping 
him.  He  looked  so  nice  this  afternoon — par- 
ticularly good-looking,  I  thought.  Ta,  ta  ;  I'm 
going  to  write  my  letter." 

"  Now  he  has  made  me  tell  a  lie  ! "  cried 
Luigia  to  herself,  more  furiously  than  ever,  and 
she  stamped  her  foot.  "  There  is  no  end  to  the 
degradation  he  puts  me  to  !  Change  my  dress, 
indeed  !  Well,  now  I  shall  have  to  do  it,  just  to 
prove  my  words;"  and  with  the  rapid,  vehement 
movements  of  excitement,  she  took  off  the  gown 
she  wore  and  rang  for  her  maid  to  arrange  her 
hair  afresh. 

It  was  dusk  before  Belle  saw  her  again,  and 
dinner  was  being  laid.  She  had  written  her 
letter  to  Jean,  and  told  Luigia  so  as  she  came 
into  the  room. 
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"  So  you  really  mean  to  do  it  ? "  said  Luigia, 
with  a  slight  smile.  "  My  suggestion  about 
the  old  coat  did  not  tempt  you  ?  You  prefer 
that  there  should  be  servants  to  do  that  sort  of 
thing.     You  are  perfectly  right." 

"  You  really  do  think  so  ?  " 

"  Oh,  beyond  a  doubt.  If  you  preferred 
poverty  and  old  coats  and  things  of  that  sort 
for  a  man's  sake,  you  would  love  him,  and  love 
means  suffering,  and  suffering  is  sometimes 
almost  unbearable."  She  turned  away  to  light 
the  candles.  "  Steer  clear  of  love,  whatever 
other  foolishness  you  may  fall  into." 

"  Oh,  love  is  very  romantic,  and  very  beau- 
tiful;  and  I'm  sure  I'm  the  last  person  not  to 
see  all  that ;  but,  really,  when  it  means  poverty, 
squalor,  and  turned  dresses,  I'm  sure  I  shouldn't 
be  able  to  endure  it.  It  would  kill  me,  I'm 
certain." 

"  Oh,  people  don't  die  as  easily  as  you 
imagine !  And  sometimes,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing round  with  the  flare  of  the  lighted  candle 
illuminating  her  pale  face,  "  I  almost  think  God 
likes  to  torture  us  just  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
us  writhe.  Of  course  it  is  wicked  to  say  so,  but 
there  are  a  great  many  wicked  things  in  the 
world  that  are  true." 

Belle  was  duly  shocked  at    such  outspoken 
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heresy,  and  pursing  her  lips  with  an  air  of 
disapproval,  sealed  her  letter  and  took  it  to  the 
post-bag  in  the  hall. 

The  next  day  Luigia  and  Belle  went  up  to 
lunch  at  the  Abbey,  after  which  they  were  to 
go  through  the  picture-gallery  for  Miss  Car- 
michael's  special  edification.  On  arriving  there 
just  before  two  o'clock,  they  found  that  Lady 
Meldrum  had  collected  quite  a  little  party  of 
those  who  "  did  so  love  pictures,"  and  that  the 
morning-room  was  packed  with  people.  There 
were  Mrs.  Frayling  and  her  daughter,  and  Mrs. 
Harburton  and  Miss  Flora  Watson,  and  the 
Count  and  Captain  Douglas,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  lately  contracted  a  habit  of  dropping  in  at 
the  Abbey  at  all  recognized  and  unrecognized 
hours.  Lastly,  there  was  old  Colonel  King, 
who,  as  a  distant  cousin  to  the  house  of  Egan, 
had  volunteered  his  services  as  showman. 

The  guests  were  assembling  round  the 
luncheon-table  in  the  long,  sunny  dining-room, 
when  Lord  Egan  and  Lady  Margaret  Hanope 
made  their  appearance  together  at  one  of  the 
open  windows  leading  into  the  gardens.  She 
was  in  her  riding-habit,  and  entering  without 
ceremony,  nodded  all  round  and  sank  into  the 
chair  reserved  for  her,  with  the  air  of  an  intime 
of  the  house. 
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"  Quite  a  settled  thing,  I  suppose?"  whispered 
Mrs.  Frayling  to  Luigia  across  Lord  Egan's 
empty  place,  indicating  the  couple  with  a  faint 
movement  of  the  head.    "  Is  it  given  out  yet  ? " 

"  I  have  not  heard  so,"  returned  Luigia,  sink- 
ing languidly  into  her  chair,  "  though  I  some- 
times feel  inclined  to  offer  my  congratulations." 

"  Isn't  it  terribly  hot,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Lady 
Meldrum,  addressing  the  heiress  in  her  most 
maternal  manner ;   "  and  with  no  parasol  too  !  " 

"  Like  an  oven  ! "  ejaculated  Lady  Margaret, 
throwing  her  whip  on  to  a  side  chair.  "  We've 
been  watching  them  break  in  the  Irish  mare. 
Such  sport !  She  threw  him  twice,  the  little 
devil !  I  wanted  to  try  her  myself,  but  he  " — 
with  a  careless  nod  towards  Lord  Egan — 
"  wouldn't  let  me.  I  bet  you  she  wouldn't 
have  disposed  of  me  quite  so  easily." 

Luigia  trifled  with  the  things  on  her  plate, 
and  sent  them  away  almost  untasted.  The 
Count,  who  sat  before  her,  was  greatly  con- 
cerned.    What  was  the  matter  ? 

Oh,  it  was  so  hot — too  hot  to  eat — and  she 
had  a  headache.  Bad  ?  Well,  yes,  it  was 
rather  bad.  Would  she  let  him  take  her  home — 
he  could  manage  it  quite  quietly,  without  any 
fuss  ?  What  an  idea  !  Certainly  not ;  headaches 
were  nothing ;  they  only  made  one  rather  pale. 
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Did  she  feel  faint  ?  Not  in  the  least ;  she  never 
made  an  exhibition  of  herself  in  that  way.  And 
would  he  pass  the  water,  please. 

After  lunch  came  the  picture-gallery,  and  the 
way  to  it  led  through  the  old  banqueting-hall. 
There  the  party  paused,  while  Colonel  King 
held  forth  on  the  architecture,  the  innovations, 
and  the  history  of  the  place. 

It  belonged  to  the  older  part  of  the  Abbey, 
and  was  so  large  that  the  little  party  trooping 
through  it  were  no  more  in  it  than  a  handful 
of  leaves  scattered  on  the  surface  of  a  lake.  It 
was  hung  with  shields  and  spears  and  coats  of 
mail  that  had  done  service  in  many  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  and  everything  in  it  was 
a  trophy  of  valour,  daring,  and  knightly  service. 
The  heir  to  all  this  heritage  of  dignity  paid  but 
little  attention  to  Colonel  King's  discourse,  and 
wandered  off  with  Lady  Margaret,  who  was 
tapping  the  armour  smartly  with  her  riding- 
whip  and  making  jocose  remarks  about  the 
figures  of  his  ancestors.  Presently  they  went 
up  together  into  the  little  balcony — a  balcony 
used  for  minstrels  in  the  olden  time — and  stood 
there  leaning  over  the  balustrade  and  talking 
together  in  low  voices.  Lady  Margaret  was 
quizzing  every  one  and  everything  through  her 
eyeglass  ;  he  was  listening  and  looking  amused. 
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"  Ah,"  said  Colonel  King,  looking  up  at  them, 
"  that's  the  best  place,  after  all.  You  get  the 
totU  ensemble,  as  they  call  it  in  Froggy-land." 
He  addressed  Luigia,  who  was  standing  near 
him.  "  Let's  go  up,"  he  added  ;  and  he  laid 
his  hand  on  her  arm. 

She  shook  it  off  and  moved  away.  "  I 
am  not  interested  in  the  tout  ensemble"'  she 
said. 

Colonel  King  stared  from  beneath  his  shaggy- 
eyebrows.  Never  before  had  she  treated  a 
suggestion  of  his  with  contempt.  Never  before 
had  he  seen  on  her  face  the  shadow  of  ill- 
temper,  or  heard  from  her  a  word  that  was 
ungrateful,  disobliging.  Now,  however,  there 
was  an  unmistakable  cloud  upon  her  brow,  and 
her  words  had  been  nothing  less  than  down- 
right rude.  She  had  walked  away  from 
him  over  to  a  gauntlet  hanging  upon  the 
wall,  and  was  examining  it  minutely,  by  herself, 
in  silence. 

They  were  the  best  of  friends,  these  two. 
At  first  he  had  taken  her  on  trust,  simply 
because  she  was  the  wife  of  his  oldest,  dearest 
friend.  Since  Thomas  Rodney  had  set  his 
heart  on  her,  therefore  William  King  could 
not  fail  to  open  his,  and  having  opened  it, 
she  had  entered   in  and  remained  there.     He 
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had  since  learned  to  care  for  her  for  her  own 
sake.  She  was  always  sweet  and  gentle  in  her 
manner  to  him,  yielding  him  a  graceful  touch 
of  deference  that  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
the  old  bachelor's  vanity.  Women  in  society 
were  apt  to  pass  him  by  as  elderly,  uninterest- 
ing, eccentric,  but  his  friend's  young  wife  would 
leave  many  a  younger  man  to  come  to  his  side, 
and  was  always  ready  with  unfailing  interest 
and  sympathy.  In  this  close  friendship  between 
the  two,  Thomas  Rodney  gloried,  and  for  it 
he  loved  them  both,  if  possible,  better  than 
before.  It  was  therefore  a  new  thing  to  be 
treated  as  she  had  just  treated  him  ;  he  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  it ;  it  hurt  him 
deeply. 

He  hung  about  near  her  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  his  fluent  discourse  on  the  architecture  came 
to  a  sudden  end.  The  rest  strolled  away  up 
the  grand  staircase  to  the  picture-gallery,  Lady 
Margaret  waved  "  ta-ta  "  and  went  off  with  Lord 
Egan  in  her  train — she  wasn't  going  to  be  put 
through  the  pictures  for  anybody,  she  said. 

Luigia  left  the  gauntlet  and  swept  round  on 
Colonel  King,  who  was  hovering  near  with  an 
air  of  anxiety  and  resolution. 

"  I  am  a  perfect  bear  to-day,"  she  said, 
"  and    don't    know    what   I   am    saying,  but    I 
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have  a  raging  headache.  Do,  please,  forgive 
me." 

"My  dear  child,  you  don't  look  well,"  he 
said ;  and  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm  with  a 
fatherly  tenderness. 

"  Oh,  I  am  well — perfectly  well.  Let  us  go 
up  there,  as  you  said.  Show  me  things.  I 
want  to  forget  my  headache.     Talk." 

As  he  looked  kindly,  searchingly  into  her 
heavy  eyes,  she  flung  his  hand  away  again  with 
a  half  lauorh  that  had  no  mirth  in  it. 

o 

"  Don't  look  at  me  like  that — I  am  not  in 
the  mood  to  be  criticized.  Let  us  go  and  do 
the  tout  ensemble — it  will  fill  up  the  time  as 
well  as  anything  else,  I  dare  say  ; "  and  she  led 
the  way  up  the  little,  steep  staircase  to  the 
minstrel's  gallery. 

It  was  empty  now,  and  of  this  fact  she  had 
been  fully  aware  before  she  suggested  making 
for  it.  She  leaned  on  the  balustrade,  where  a 
few  minutes  before  Lord  Egan  had  been  lean- 
ing, and  looked  round  her  on  the  battered 
armour,  and  up  at  the  tattered  flags  swinging 
their  rags  above  her  head.  Colonel  King  stood 
at  her  side. 

It  was  a  gloomy  place,  solemn  and  deserted- 
looking,  but  there  was  something  grand  about 
it   too.     Its   walls    were    of  stone,    many   feet 
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thick,  the  roof  lofty,  and  the  windows  scarcely 
more  than  narrow  slits.  At  the  opposite  end 
to  the  minstrel's  gallery  was  a  great  oriel 
window  filled  with  coloured  glass,  which  had 
been  inserted  during  the  last  century.  Through 
it  a  dim  and  sombre  light  penetrated,  bringing 
out  of  the  shadow  here  and  there  the  battered 
breastplates,  helmets,  shields,  and  spears.  Away 
in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  roof  drooped  the 
tattered  pennons  from  their  standards,  fluttering 
their  bloodstained  rags  in  the  little  gusts  of 
air  that  now  and  then  found  their  way  through 
the  chinks. 

"  A  fine  place!"  said  Colonel  King,  "and 
cheerful  enough,  I  dare  say,  when  there  are 
half  a  hundred  faggots  burning  on  the  hearth 
and  a  glaring  torch  in  every  niche." 

"  Rather  alarming,  though,"  said  Luigia, 
leaning  on  the  rail  and  looking  round  her  in 
a  reflective  attitude.  "  One  feels  instinctively 
one  ought  to  lower  one's  voice,  if  only  out  of 
respect  to  the  flags." 

"They've  been  through  some  magnificent 
scenes,"  observed  Colonel  King.  "  There  was 
one  that  was  in  the  battle  of  Cressy,  I  believe, 
though  I  don't  think  there's  more  than  a  thread 
or  two  of  it  left  now." 

"  Their  times  have  passed    away  for  ever, 
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and  we  stand  here  to-day  and  care  no  more 
about  them  than  future  generations  will  care 
for  us  and  our  fate,"  continued  Luigia.  "  It 
makes  one  feel  very  insignificant." 

"  It  does,  rather,"  said  Colonel  King. 

"  But  I  don't  like  to  feel  insignificant.  And 
I  don't  like  being  looked  at  by  things  that 
have  borne  a  great  part  in  the  world.  It  makes 
me  uncomfortable," 

There  was  a  footstep  behind  them  coming 
from  the  picture-gallery.  She  turned  and  met 
Lord  Egan's  eyes.  He  was  returning,  and 
alone.  He  came  into  the  little  balcony,  and 
leaned  on  the  railing  at  her  side. 

"  We  have  been  discussing  your  old  hall," 
she  said,  "  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  don't  like  it." 

"  Don't  you  ?  " 

"  No,  not  at  all." 

She  was  leaning  on  the  railing,  swinging  her 
gloves  idly  in  her  hand.  There  was  a  stain 
of  blood-red  light  from  the  oriel  window  flicker- 
ing over  her  face  and  hair.  He  watched  it 
as  she  moved.  It  came  from  the  colouring 
in  his  coat-of-arms,  with  which  the  panes  of 
the  window  were  decorated. 

"  Have  you  any  particular  reason  for  dis- 
liking it  ? "  he  asked    her   presently.     Colonel 
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King  heard  himself  called  by  Lady  Meldrum 
in  the  picture-gallery,  and  went  off  to  continue 
his  duties  as  showman.  Neither  Luiofia  nor 
Lord  Egan  suggested  following  him. 

"Yes,"  she  returned.  "  It  is  too  heroic.  I 
don't  like  dwelling  with  the  gods  upon  the 
tops  of  mountains.  I  prefer  the  world  and 
the  dust,  and  the  lowest,  flattest  plains." 

"I  am  glad,"  he  said,  "that  your  feeling 
is  not  personal.  I  thought  probably  you  dis- 
liked it  simply  and  solely  because  it  was 
mine." 

"  That  may  have  something  to  do  with  it," 
she  said,  with  a  laugh.  "  One's  prejudices 
are  sometimes  too  subtle  even  to  be  traced." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  She  went  on 
swinging  her  gloves  backwards  and  forwards 
idly ;  he  looked  out  across  the  gloom  towards 
the  painted  light  lying  in  patches  on  the  dark 
wall. 

"  After  all,"  he  said  presently,  "  the  place  is 
not  so  god-like  as  you  suppose.  It  represents 
a  good  deal  of  the  lower  side  of  human  nature. 
That,  for  instance,"  pointing  to  a  gauntlet 
hanging  on  the  wall,  "  belonged  to  an  ancestor 
of  mine  who  was  famous  for  making  raids 
on  his  neighbours'  cattle.  And  that  spear," 
looking    upwards   to   one    of    two    that  were 
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crossed  beneath  a  flag,  "was  used  by  another 
in  courting  his  wife." 

"  Did  he  woo  her  with  a  spear  ?  " 

"  More  or  less.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an 
enemy,  and  he  had  to  kill  her  father  and 
brothers  before  he  could  get  her." 

" Didn't  she  like  him?" 

"  No.  He  bore  her  away  shrieking  over 
their  dead  bodies." 

"  What  a  nice  man  !  So  unlike  our  modern 
lovers  !  How  did  she  behave  when  he  got 
her  home  ? " 

"  He  married  her,  and  gave  a  great  banquet 
in  this  hall.  He  put  her  in  the  place  of  honour, 
and  loaded  her  with  jewels,  but  she  flung  her 
wine  in  his  face,  trampled  the  jewels  under 
foot,  and  rushed  out  of  the  hall." 

"  She  was  prejudiced,  I  suppose,  on  account 
of  the  father  and  brothers.  Go  on  I  am 
beginning  to  find  the  heroine  interesting  too — 
which  is  unusual.     How  did  it  end  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  ended  well.  They  led  a  cat-and- 
dog  life  for  a  year,  and  then  an  old  lover 
of  hers  came  back  from  the  Crusades  and 
made  a  raid  on  this  place  one  night.  Her 
husband  was  wounded  and  brought  in  to  die." 

"  Dear  me  !  But,  of  course,  he  recovered, 
and  lived  happily  ever  afterwards  ?  " 
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"  No,  he  died  in  her  arms." 

"  In  her  arms  ?  Why  ?  Surely  a  most  un- 
comfortable place  to  die  in  !  " 

"  She  loved  him  all  the  time,  only  she 
couldn't  be  brought  to  confess  it." 

A  tinge  of  real  crimson  came  into  her  cheek 
to  join  the  painted  light  that  was  dancing  over 
it.  "  What  a  pretty  story  !  I  hope  she  didn't 
weep  and  tear  her  hair  like  so  many  frantic 
heroines." 

"Why  shouldn't  she?" 

"  It  would  spoil  her  appearance  for  the  next 
lover." 

"  You  think,  then,  that  she  would  have  another 
lover  ? " 

"  Of  course — in  all  probability  it  was  the 
enterprising  crusader  who  had  just  killed  her 
husband." 

"  Why  should  you  think  her  such  a  demon  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  a  demon — only  a  woman.  Castles 
were  few  and  far  between,  you  must  remember, 
and  men  were  scarce  in  those  days.  Probably 
there  was  no  one  else.  Besides,  there  is  a 
certain  sort  of  interest  about  a  man  who  has 
gone  a  little  off  the  beaten  track — done  a 
murder  or  something.  It  gives  him  a  charm 
which  most  of  them  lack." 

She  dropped  her  glove  into  the  hall  below. 
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"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  laughing.  "  On  a 
hot  day,  too  ! " 

He  went  down  to  fetch  it,  and  she  watched 
him  with  a  gleam  in  the  languor  of  her  eyes 
that  was  more  cruel  than  mere  mischief.  He 
brought  it  back  and  handed  it  to  her. 

"  I  regret,"  he  said,  "  that  the  arena  below 
was  not  full  of  wild  beasts,  so  that  you  might 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  me  torn  in 
pieces." 

"  You  think  it  would  have  interested  me  ? 
Possibly.  I  am  fond  of  novelty.  Thanks.  I 
am  infinitely  obliged." 

"You  are  very  like  the  lady  in  the  poem," 
he  went  on — "the  one  who  sent  her  knight 
into  the  arena  after  her  glove." 

"  Am  I  ?  That  is  an  immense  compliment. 
She  was  beautiful  and  fascinating  and " 

"  Very  cruel." 

11  Cruel,  do  you  think  ?  Oh,  well,  she  had 
excuses." 

"  What  excuses  ? " 

"  I  imagine  she  was  a  little  off  her  head — 
with  love." 

"  Love !  " 

"  Yes.  She  must  have  gone  through  a  good 
deal  before  she  brought  herself  to  do  that. 
Do  you  think  she  would  have  sent  a  man  she 

vol.  11.  26 
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did  not  care  for  after  that  glove  ?  I  don't. 
She  wanted  to  test  him,  and  would  rather 
have  had  him  killed  under  her  eyes  than  never 
have  known  that  he  cared." 

"  Do  you  call  that  love  f  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I  call  it — it  exists, 
and  that  is  enough.  It  is  an  awful  thing  !  It 
stirs  up  all  that  is  evil  and  hideous,  and  leaves 
behind  it  the  abomination  of  desolation.  But 
it  is  capable  of  being  just  as  tender  as  it  is 
cruel — if  it  is  ever  given  a  chance." 

He  turned,  and  with  a  sudden,  swift  scrutiny, 
looked  into  her  eyes.  He  caught  their  first 
expression,  and  in  that  momentary  flash  it 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  wild,  lawless 
abandonment  of  love  speaking  through  them 
to  his  own.  But  he  had  scarcely  realized  it 
before  she  turned  away  with  the  old  mocking 
laugh. 

"  I  am  writing  a  novel,"  she  said,  "  and  that 
is  the  way  I  make  the  heroine  talk.  Poetry 
doesn't  sell,  I  find.  Shall  we  go  and  look  at 
the  pictures  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  not  offering  to  move.  "  Stay 
here." 

"  Stay  here?     Why?" 

"  Because  I  want  you." 

"  An    excellent    reason  !      I    also   want   the 
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moon — badly,   but    I    don't    expect    to    get    it. 
Let  us  go  and  do  the  family  portraits." 

"  There  is  nothing  to  see." 

"  Isn't  there  ?  How  odd  !  "  She  moved 
past  him,  and  looked  down  the  picture-gallery, 
along  which  the  rest  were  strolling  in  pairs. 
"  No  one  appears  to  have  observed  the  fact." 

He  lifted  his  arms  from  the  balustrade,  and 
followed  her  in  silence  into  the  picture-gallery, 
expressing  by  his  manner  a  sense  of  the  hope- 
lessness he  felt  of  ever  rousing  in  her  one 
instant's  consideration  for  him  or  anything  he 
wished.  The  role  she  gave  him  was  always  the 
same — a  hopeless  following. 

The  gallery  was  long  and  light,  and  carpeted 
with  matting.  Down  one  side  of  it  the  pictures 
were  hung,  opposite  the  windows.  She  passed 
along,  making  witty,  sarcastic  little  speeches 
about  those  that  attracted  her  attention. 

"Who  is  this?"  she  asked,  pausing  before 
one  of  the  more  modern  portraits. 

"  My  mother,"  said  Lord  Egan. 

"Oh!" 

She  stood  still,  and  looked  up  at  it.  It  was 
the  picture  of  a  young  face,  young  and  calm  ; 
two  opposites  that  rarely  come  together.  There 
was  a  steadfastness  and  a  repose  about  the  eyes 
and  brow  that  bespoke  a  latent  fund  of  strength 
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to  do  or  to  endure.  She  bowed  down  silently 
in  the  depths  of  her  own  restless  heart  before 
that  beautiful  calm. 

"  Was  she  noble  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

"  No,"  he  said  ;  "  she  was  the  daughter  of  an 
admiral — Admiral  Montague/' 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"She  looks  good.  One  might  be  sure  she 
would  be  faithful  unto  death." 

"  Faithful  to  what  ?  " 

"  Oh,  all  the  most  difficult  things — duty 
and  self-sacrifice  and  patience.  I  don't  know 
whether  she  could  care  much  about  anything. 
Perhaps  not.     Could  she  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  her,  I  am  sorry 
to  say.     She  died  when  I  was  a  baby." 

"  Because  there  comes  the  test  !  If  people 
don't  care,  it  is  easy  to  be  good — quite  easy." 

"  Women  are  always  good,"  said  Lord  Egan. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  ?  "  She  looked  into  his 
eyes  with  a  flash  of  scorn. 

"  Anyway,"  he  returned,  "  they  are  not 
possessed  with  seven  devils  like  a  man." 

"  Oh,  there  are  women  and  women.  Some 
are  snowdrops  and  lilies  of  heaven,  and  nothing 
can  touch  their  purity — they  are  not  tempted, 
and  they  do  not  fall.  But  there  are  others 
who  are   really  human   beings,  and  their  only 
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form  of  heroism  is  to  take  life  with  a  smile — 
as  though  they  liked  it." 

"  Why  shouldn't  they  like  it  ?  " 

"  Because — if  they  are  really  women,  and 
not  snowdrops  and  lilies — they  will  have  to 
tear  their  hearts  out  by  the  roots,  and  trample 
them  underfoot.  It  will  come  to  them  sooner 
or  later,  and  it  has  to  be  done." 

He  made  no  answer. 

"It  has  to  be  done,"  she  went  on,  with  a 
bitter  little  laugh,  "just  the  same  as  death  has 
to  be  done,  and  all  the  other  tragic  and  horri- 
ble things  of  life.  There  is  no  mercy  shown 
us.  If  I  were  God  I  would  give  people — the 
poor,  helpless  people  I  had  created — just  one 
little  chance  of  being  happy  without  sinning." 

She  turned  away.  There  was  a  storm  in 
her  heart.  She  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  her 
own  helplessness  in  the  face  of  the  inevitable. 
There  it  rose  before  her — a  great  blank  wall 
over  which  she  could  not  climb,  through  which 
she  could  not  pass.  Beyond  lay  the  land  she 
longed  to  possess,  with  its  heavenly  warmth 
and  light ;  on  this  side  the  barest  and  driest 
desert,  stretching  for  miles  farther  than  she 
could  see.  It  was  cruel,  it  was  horrible  !  She 
would  not  sit  down  meekly  at  the  foot  of  the 
wall,  and  say,  "  Here  will  I  wait,  possessing  my 
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soul  in  patience  till  I  die."  She  would  beat, 
and  kick,  and  struggle  blindly  against  the 
hateful  barrier,  and  if  she  bruised  her  hands 
and  feet  in  doing  it,  so  much  the  better.  Any 
pain  was  preferable  to  that  stupid,  senseless 
patience — even  the  pain  of  death  and  madness! 

She  passed  on.  Her  manner  changed  and 
became  flippant  and  heartless. 

"Who  is  this?"  pausing  before  another 
picture.  "  What  a  magnificent  uniform !  I 
hope  he  lived  up  to  it." 

"  That  is  my  grandfather,  the  admiral.  Yes, 
he  lived  up  to  it — or,  rather,  died  perhaps  I 
should  say.     He  went  down  with  his  ship." 

"  On  purpose  ?  " 

"  There  was  not  room  for  all  in  the  boats,  so 
he  stayed  behind." 

"  And  sent  the  cabin-boy  ashore  in  his  place? 
I  do  admire  that !  Probably  the  cabin-boy  was 
the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a 
widow.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  did  not  turn 
out  badly.  The  only  sons  of  mothers  who  are 
widows  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as  a  rule." 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  brutal  sometimes.  One 
eases  one's  self  of  the  burden  in  one's  own  heart 
by  flinging  it  at  the  head  of  another.  Luigia 
was  trying  this  form  of  relief  now,  but  it  did 
not  do  her  much  eood. 
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They  reached  the  further  end  in  time,  where 
the  miscellaneous  pictures  were  hung.  Every 
one  was  gathered  round  one  by  a  famous  living 
artist,  that  had  lately  been  added  to  the  col- 
lection, and  all  were  doing  their  best  to  sing 
its  praises.  Luigia  and  Lord  Egan  joined  the 
outskirts  of  the  ring. 

It  represented  the  morning  after  a  storm  at 
sea :  the  cold  waves  creeping  up  the  shore,  a 
grey,  leaden  sky,  a  broken  spar,  and  on  the 
rough  stones,  washed  up  from  the  wreck,  the 
figures  of  a  man  and  woman  locked  in  each 
other's  arms.  The  face  of  the  man,  which  was 
turned  upwards,  though  sharpened  in  outline 
and  livid  with  the  hue  of  death,  was  young  and 
beautiful ;  the  woman's  was  hidden  on  his 
breast,  her  fair  hair  streaming  over  them  both 
like  a  shroud.  Their  arms,  stiffened  in  death, 
were  around  each  other.  The  name  of  the 
picture  was  "  In  Death  they  were  not  divided." 

"  What  a  lovely  thing ! "  murmured  Mrs. 
Frayling,  plaintively,  "but  so  sad,  so  touching. 
I  never  can  bear  to  look  at  these  melancholy 
subjects  myself — they  have  such  an  effect  upon 
me  afterwards  ! " 

"  How  exquisitely  the  waves  are  painted  ! " 
chimed  in  Belle's  voice.  She  was  regarding 
the  picture  with  her  head  on  one  side.     "  So 
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green  and  transparent  looking !  One  can 
almost  fancy  one  smells  the  brine,  can't  one  ? 
I  once  painted  a  little  thing  myself " 

Her  voice  was  drowned  in  one  or  two  others 
that  rose  and  made  themselves  heard.  It  was 
so  soft,  so  lovely,  the  ladies  all  agreed,  but  too 
terribly  sad.     They  began  to  move  away. 

"  Do  you  like  it  ? "  said  Lord  Egan,  at 
Luigia's  side. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  regarding  it  through 
critical,  half-closed  eyes.  "  The  colour  of  the 
sea  is  exactly  like  some  silk  I  bought  the  other 
day  for  a  dress — such  a  pretty  colour  ! " 

"  It  is  a  horribly  melancholy  thing,  /think." 

"  Do  you  ?     Then  why  did  you  buy  it  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  I  liked  it.  I  suppose  I  am 
morbid." 

"  Certainly  you  are  morbid.  It  is  better  to 
be  as  I  am — frivolous.  The  only  thing  it 
suggests  to  me  is — my  ball  dress." 

He  stood  and  looked  at  it  in  silence. 

"  I  envy  them,"  he  said  at  length,  in  a  low 
voice. 

"Envy  them!     Why?" 

"  Because,"  he  said,  turning  to  look  fully  in 
her  eyes  with  sudden  passion,  "  in  death  they 
were  not  divided.  There  are  some  things 
worth  dying  for,  you  know." 


CHAPTER   IV. 

"  A    MERE    COQUETTE.' 


N  the  beginning  of  August  Lady  Adelaide 
and  Daubigny  came  to  Rodney  for  a 
week  before  going  north  for  the  grouse- 
shooting. 

Daubigny  had  not  been  down  since  Luigia's 
marriage,  though  he  had  stayed  with  her  and 
her  husband  in  Paris  the  year  before,  and  had 
joined  them  for  a  week  or  two  at  their  little 
villa  on  Lake  Como.  But  he  had  not  yet  seen 
Luigia  as  mistress  of  her  own  house. 

She  was  quiet  and  reserved  with  him,  but 
very  considerate  and  attentive.  He  watched 
her  about  the  house  with  an  intensity  of  which 
he  was  quite  unaware.  She  was  so  like  his  lost 
wife ;  he  saw  again  those  eyes  of  luminous, 
southern  darkness,  and  a^ain  drank  in  the  tones 
of  sweet  and  thrilling  pathos.  He  could  see  no 
flaw  in  her  or  in  her  devotion  to  her  husband. 
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Her  affection  for  him  was  certainly  sincere ;  she 
consulted  his  wishes  before  her  own,  humoured 
his  whims,  sympathized  with  him  in  all  his 
occupations,  and  rendered  him  a  wifely  obedience 
and  respect.  But  did  she  love  him  with  her 
whole  heart,  as  a  wife  should  love  her  husband  ? 
That  was  the  question  Daubigny  asked  himself 
over  and  over  again  as  he  watched  them 
together. 

He  and  Lady  Adelaide  were  regularly  feted 
in  Rodney,  and  the  society  of  the  place  exerted 
itself  to  entertain  the  visitors.  All  the  world 
met  at  the  Maxwells'  picnics,  the  Harburtons' 
dinner-parties,  Sir  Ralph's  lunches.  There 
were  one  or  two  little  dances  hastily  got  up,  a 
musical  soiree  at  the  Manor,  various  garden- 
parties  at  the  outlying  houses  in  turn;  and  Belle 
was  truly  in  her  element. 

Daubigny  watched  his  daughter  narrowly. 
One  day  he  said  to  the  squire  suddenly — 

"  What's  that  French  fellow  doing  hanging 
about  here  ?  " 

"  Amusing  himself,  I  should  say,"  returned 
the  squire,  good-humouredly. 

"  Precisely.    But  what  excuse  does  he  give  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  he  gives  any.  He's  got  plenty 
of  money,  you  know,  and  can  do  what  he  likes. 
He's  studying  English  country  life,   I  believe, 
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with  a  view  to  writing  a  book — at  least,  that's 
what  he  says." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  What  do  you  know  about 
him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he's  all  right — very  good  family  and 
connections,  and  all  that.  We  met  him  first  in 
Paris  the  winter  before  last,  and  then  we  came 
across  him  again  in  Rome  and  Naples.  He 
went  with  us  through  the  Mediterranean  too, 
later  on,  picking  up  hints  for  his  book.  We 
know  him  very  well,  and  he's  a  very  obliging 
fellow.     Don't  you  like  him  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  personal  feeling  in  the  matter. 
But  "—he  looked  his  friend  straight  in  the  face 
with  a  good  deal  of  meaning  in  his  keen,  dark 
eyes — "  I  think  it  strange  he  should  hang  about 
this  place  so  long,  and  for  no  apparent  reason." 
"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Rodney,  facing 
him  with  his  legs  planted  far  apart  and  his 
hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets  ;  "  explain 
yourself." 

"  I  mean  that  I  think  it  dangerous." 
"Pooh!"    ejaculated   the   squire,  with    con- 
tempt.    "  Do  you  think  I  can't  look  after  my 
own  wife  ?  " 

"I  think  you  are  blind." 

"  And   I   intend  to  be  blind— to  the  sort  of 
suspicions   you    mean.      I    know   that    Luigia 
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is  a  good  and  honourable  woman,  and  I  trust 
her  absolutely.  She  can't  help  being  fascinating, 
and  I'm  not  going  to  teaze  her  with  petty 
jealousy.  She  has  married  an  old  man, 
and  I  should  be  a  brute  if  I  tried  to  keep 
her  chained  to  my  side.  She  is  welcome  to 
have  her  friends  of  either  sex  and  of  her 
own  age,  and  it  would  be  entirely  unnatural 
if  I  denied  them  to  her." 

"  I  trusted  too,"  broke  out  Daubigny,  im- 
petuously. "  I  trusted  implicitly  too — and 
with  what  result  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  allow  no  man  to  talk  to 
me  about  my  wife  as  you  are  talking  now. 
We  had  better  change  the  subject." 

"If  she  is  your  wife,  she  is  my  daughter," 
said  Daubigny,  sadly.  "  The  tie  is  not  much 
nearer." 

"At  any  rate,  no  one — not  even  a  father — has 
the  right  to  interfere  between  husband  and 
wife,  and  I  must  beg  you  to  leave  the  manage- 
ment of  Luigia  to  me." 

Daubigny  turned  away  without  answering, 
and  the  squire  said  in  a  softened  voice — 

"You  have  been  in  a  hard  school  yourself, 
dear  boy,  and  I  forgive  you  your  suspicions 
on  that  ground.  But,  believe  me,  I  know  and 
understand  Luigia  well,  and  I  am  certain  that 
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the  strongest  hold  I  can  have  over  her  is  my 
love  and  my  trust  in  her.  I  have  absolutely 
no  fears,  and  if  I  had — if  I  imagined  she  was 
at  all  the  sort  of  woman  her  mother  was — 
I  should  still  allow  her  absolute  liberty. 
Women  of  that  type  are  more  likely  to  go 
wrong  under  a  tight  and  jealous  hand  than 
when  they  are  allowed  their  own  way." 

"  You  may  be  right,"  said  Daubigny  ;  and 
the  subject  was  dropped  between  them. 

He  came  upon  them — Luigia  and  the  young 
Count  de  Marnay — together  one  afternoon  at 
their  musical  practice.  He  was  pacing  the 
broad  gravel  walk  with  his  cigar,  when  the 
strains  of  a  violin  issuing  from  an  open  window 
near,  met  his  ear.  He  bent  his  head  beneath 
the  sunblind  and  looked  in,  without  being 
observed. 

The  room  was  Luigia's  sitting-room,  and 
was  sweet  with  jars  of  wallflower  and  migno- 
nette ;  the  mellow  afternoon  sunshine  flooded 
the  wall  and  floor  and  Luigia's  white  dress, 
flecking  them  with  the  shadow  of  dancing 
vine-leaves  from  the  creeper  outside.  She 
was  at  the  piano  and  the  Count  stood  at 
her  side,  violin  in  hand.  A  little  table,  with 
wine,  grapes,  pears,  and  delicate  old  china 
plates,  stood  close  at  hand,  besieged  by  wasps 
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in  greedy  pursuit  of  the  sweet  luscious  juice. 
The  room  and  the  air  outside  was  full  of  the 
quivering,  long-drawn  notes  of  the  violin  with 
its  soft  accompaniment. 

Daubigny  looked  in  and  passed  on.  There 
was  nothing  wrong  in  two  people  practising 
their  music  together,  but  the  sight  of  them 
had  drawn  his  brows  into  a  frown.  Was  it 
the  weight  of  old  memories,  or  was  it  a  fore- 
shadowing of  coming  trouble  that  stirred  him  ? 
He  passed  on,  sauntering  slowly  with  his  cigar, 
pondering  on  many  matters. 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  came  by  the  window 
again,  and  again  he  looked  in.  This  time  the 
scene  was  changed.  They  had  left  the  piano 
and  the  violin,  and  were  seated  near  the  open 
window,  the  Count  leaning  his  elbow  on  the 
little  table  and  his  head  on  his  hand,  looking 
at  Luigia.  The  wine  and  the  fruit  were  un- 
tasted  at  his  side,  and  he  did  not  see  the 
buzzing  wasp.  She  sat  in  a  low  chair  in  the 
sunflood  from  the  window,  with  her  guitar 
on  her  knee,  singing  in  a  low  sweet 
voice. 

One  glance  was  enough  for  Daubigny.  The 
intense  gaze  of  the  listener,  something  in  his  pale 
blue  eyes,  and  the  absolute  stillness  of  his  atti- 
tude, told  their  own  tale.     He  looked  hurriedly 
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from  one  to  the  other,  hesitated  a  moment 
as  though  about  to  speak,  changed  his  mind, 
and  passed  on. 

"The  fly  is  caught  securely  in  the  web," 
he  muttered  to  himself  with  a  stern  frown. 
"  At  present  he  does  not  realize  his  position, 
and  thinks  the  spider  his  kindest  friend.  Before 
long  he  will  learn  to  curse  his  fate." 

Another  time  he  passed  them — the  kindly 
spider  and  her  victim — in  an  arbour  near  the 
end  of  the  garden.  The  arbour  was  covered 
with  creeping  roses  and  sheltered  by  syringa 
bushes,  the  white-faced  flowers  gleaming  like 
stars  from  the  darkness  of  their  leaves. 
Luigia's  eyes,  too,  shone  like  stars  from  the 
twilight  within,  and  the  Count  de  Marnay  was 
speaking  to  her  in  a  low  voice.  Perhaps  it 
was  poetry  he  was  reciting,  for  an  open  book 
was  thrown  upon  the  ground,  or  perhaps  it 
was  words  from  his  own  heart ;  but  Daubigny 
did  not  stay  to  find  out  which,  for  he  knew  it 
made  little  difference  in  the  end.  He  stopped 
abruptly  at  the  entrance  to  the  arbour. 

11  Count  de  Marnay,"  he  said,  "the  squire 
is  asking  for  you." 

"  He  will  speak  with  me  ?"  said  the  young 
man,  rising. 

"  Yes,  and  at  once." 
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He  made  way  for  him  to  pass  out,  and  the 
Count  had  no  choice  but  to  go. 

"  Pardon,  madame,  we  continue  after,  riest-ce 
pas  ?  "  he  said  to  Luigia,  who  bowed  assent. 

When  father  and  daughter  were  alone,  Dau- 
bigny  broke  out — 

"Can  you  find  it  in  your  conscience  to  act 
as  you  are  doing  with  that  young  man  ?  Have 
you  no  heart,  that  you  can  make  victims  of  all 
the  men  you  come  across  ?  " 

"  Victims  ! "  said  Luigia,  lifting  her  head. 

"  Yes,  victims.  He  is  only  one  of  many, 
perhaps ;  but  I  have  some  humanity  in  me 
and  would  save  him,  if  I  could." 

"  Save  him  ?     From  what  ?  " 

"You  know  as  well  as  I.  Why  try  subterfuge 
with  me  ?  It  is  useless.  I  know  the  whole 
thing  too  well.  I  have  watched  it  step  by  step, 
and  it  brings  destruction.  That  man — any  man 
who  is  fascinated  by  you — is  doomed  ! " 

She  came  out  into  the  clearer  light  and  faced 
him  with  proud  indignation. 

"  May  I  not  have  a  friend  ?  "  she  said. 

"  No.  With  some  women  it  is  possible,  but 
not  with  you.  You  know  what  you  are  doing. 
Though  you  may  never  sin  as  your  mother 
sinned,  yet  I  call  you  the  most  cruel  and  pitiless 
of  women !" 
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He  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  off,  leaving 
the  stern  echo  of  his  words  ringing  in  her 
ears.  But  what  is  the  good  of  words  ?  They 
can  do  little  with  women  like  Luigia,  who  have 
drunk  deeply  of  the  wine  of  flirtation  and  lost 
their  reason  in  its  intoxication. 

He  was  present  the  next  day  when  a  mag- 
nificent bouquet  of  flowers  arrived  for  her 
from  the  Count  de  Marnay.  She  received 
them  carelessly  and  put  them  aside,  continuing 
the  conversation  as  though  it  were  a  matter 
of  no  account.  He  chafed  in  silence.  When 
they  were  alone  he  rose  and  flung  the  bouquet 
into  the  empty  grate. 

"  Luigia,"  he  said  sternly,  "  you  have  no 
right  to  accept  flowers  from  any  man  but  your 
husband." 

"  My  husband  does  not  tell  me  so,"  she 
replied  coolly. 

"  Because  he  is  too  good — too  trusting.  But 
that  is  the  very  reason  of  all  others  why  you 
should  not  take  advantage  of  him." 

"  Do  you  think  I  want  their  flowers  ? "  she 
said  contemptuously.  "  Have  I  not  a  whole 
garden  full  of  my  own  ?  It  is  tiresome  to 
know  what  to  do  with  them." 

"  You  could  stop  it,  if  you  liked.  You  could 
refuse  to  accept  them." 

vol.  ii.  27 
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"  On  what  grounds  ?  Shall  I  say,  '  You  are 
paying  me  attentions  that  mean  more  than 
mere  politeness '  ?  That  would  be  em- 
barrassing ! " 

He  turned  aside  and  walked  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room.  She  stooped  to  the  grate 
and  picked  up  the  battered  bouquet. 

"  Poor  things  !  They  are  dreadfully  bruised  ! 
They  can  go  to  the  servants  if  you  object 
to  them  in  the  drawing-room.  As  for  me,  I 
do  not  care  what  becomes  of  them  so  long 
as  they  are  not  ill-treated."  And  she  left  the 
room  with  them  in  her  hand. 

At  Ingram  too  he  looked  with  suspicion. 
He  was  not  sure  that  Belle  had  not  found  good 
reason  for  breaking  off  her  engagement ;  he 
imagined  that  something  stronger  than  friend- 
ship might  lie  hidden  in  his  relationship  to 
Luigia. 

Ingram  had  taken  his  congd  very  coolly. 
He  had  answered  Belle's  letter  by  return  of 
post,  and  accepted  the  cancelling  of  the  engage- 
ment without  a  murmur.  The  following  week 
he  had  run  down  to  Rodney  as  usual,  and 
walked  in  upon  the  whole  party  with  his  most 
imperturbable  smile.  Belle,  in  greeting  him, 
had  been  at  first  a  little  confused,  but  he 
was   so   absolutely   at   ease  himself,    that    she 
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soon  recovered  her  self-possession,  and  be- 
haved very  much  as  she  had  always  behaved 
to  him. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  to  Luigia,  when  they 
were  alone,  "  I  ought  to  be  doing  the  discon- 
solate lover — scattering  my  hair  by  handfuls, 
gurgling,  loosening  my  necktie.  But  as  Belle 
and  I  are  still  cousins,  we  can  fall  back  on  that 
relationship  and  go  on  as  usual.  In  any  case, 
I  am  afraid  I  should  not  be  able  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  my  existence  in  fancying  my  neck- 
tie too  tight  for  me." 

"  You  never  were  in  love  with  Belle,"  re- 
turned Luigia,  "  though  I  am  certain  there 
was  once  some  woman  whom  you  loved  very 
deeply." 

"  Are  you  ? "  rejoined  Jean.  "  Strange,  then, 
that  I  should  not  myself  even  recollect  her." 

"  You  may  say  so,  but  I  keep  my  own  opinion 
all  the  same." 

"  Naturally,  my  dear  Luigia,  since  you  are  a 
woman ! " 

Between  Ingram  and  the  Count,  Daubigny 
had  a  bad  time.  The  Count  was  painting 
Luigia's  portrait,  it  seemed,  as  a  surprise  for 
the  squire.  They  spent  hours  together  every 
morning,  in  a  long  bare  room  at  the  top  of 
the    house    that    they    called    the    studio  —  so 
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Lady  Adelaide  told  him.  The  sittings  had 
been  given  up  during  the  week  of  the  visit, 
but  she  had  been  to  see  the  half-finished  picture. 
It  was  very  pretty,  she  said. 

Daubigny  went  up  to  look  at  it  that  very 
afternoon.  He  found  quite  a  party  gathered 
in  the  studio  :  Lady  Adelaide  tatting  in  the 
window ;  Belle,  palette  in  hand,  taking  a  lesson 
from  the  Count ;  Ingram  sauntering  about  with 
a  cigarette ;  Luigia,  in  costume,  as  model. 

She  was  sitting  sideways  in  a  big  carved 
chair  at  the  further  end  of  the  long  bare  room, 
and  was  dressed  quaintly  in  a  low-bodiced 
muslin  gown,  with  her  hair  piled  high  and  tied 
coquettishly  with  ribbons.  Her  arms,  dusky, 
slender,  and  beautifully  formed,  were  bare. 
She  got  up  as  Daubigny  entered,  and  came  up 
the  room  towards  him  with  a  clattering  of  high 
heels  on  the  bare  floor. 

"The  sitting  is  over,"  she  said.  Then 
turning  to  him,  "You  must  not  tell  Rollo, 
please.     It  is  to  be  a  surprise." 

"  Indeed  ! "  observed  Daubigny,  dryly  ;  and 
he  walked  deliberately  over  to  the  picture, 
now  nearly  finished,  and  regarded  it  in  silence. 

"It  does  not  please  you  ?"  questioned  the 
Count,  observing  the  expression  of  his  face. 

"  It  is  flattering,"  he  said  bluntly. 
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"  C'est  impossible ! n  murmured  the  artist, 
turning  back  to  his  palette. 

Daubigny  frowned  and  walked  away. 

"  Poor  me!"  said  Luigia,  disconsolately.  "  Am 
I  so  very  hideous  ?  "  She  waylaid  Daubigny, 
and  looked  up  at  him  with  a  very  pronounced 
dimple  in  the  middle  of  her  chin. 

"il  did  not  say  that,"  he  returned,  still  more 
bluntly  than  before. 

"  But  you  mean  it  ?  " — throwing  out  her  hands 
dramatically.  "  Jean,  say  something  to  restore 
my  vanity.     I  am  quite  wretched  !  " 

Ingram  walked  over  to  her  and  regarded  her 
critically  as  she  stood  before  him,  spreading 
wide  her  skirts. 

"  I  never  could  see  anything  graceful,  myself, 
in  those  extremely  short  waists,"  said  Belle, 
drying  her  brushes  ;  "  but,  of  course,  the  Count 
thinks  the  whole  costume  quite  perfect,  as  he 
arranged  it." 

"  It  is  picturesque,"  said  Ingram  at  length, 
"  but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  like  it.  No,  you  lose 
your  character  in  that  dress!  It  does  not  re- 
present you." 

"  What  is  my  character  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  an  idea.  But  in  this  you  look 
quaint,  piquante,  charming — not  the  least  like 
yourself,  in  fact." 
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"  Thank  you."  She  curtseyed  low.  "  But  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  wished  to  hear  so  brutal  a 
truth?" 

"Your  hair  ought  to  be  smooth,"  he  con- 
tinued, ignoring  her  interruption,  "and  your 
dress  severely  simple.  Then,  one  is  not  in  the 
least  prepared  for  anything  you  say  or  do. 
There  is  an  element  of  sphinx-like  mystery 
about  you,  as  a  rule,  which  you  entirely  lose  in 
the  character  of  a  mere  coquette." 

"  A  mere  coquette — that  is  what  she  is  ! "  re- 
marked Daubigny  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
again  over  to  the  picture.  "  She  flirts  with  one 
and  all — even  with  me.  And  even  /  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  resist  her." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  over  this 
portrait  ?  "  he  asked  the  Count  presently. 

"  About  six  months,"  replied  the  artist. 

"  And  it  is  not  finished  yet !  "  cried  Daubigny 
with  an  inward  groan,  adding  to  himself,  "  And 
even  if  it  were,  there  would  be  the  music,  or 
the  gardening,  or  the  teaching  English  to  take 
its  place.  When  two  people  are  bent  on  a 
thing,  it  is  no  good  trying  to  stop  them  in 
any  one  direction  —  they  will  always  find 
another." 

That  evening  he  listened  to  her  singing  with 
ears  that  were  more  than  ever  on  the  alert 
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The  songs  she  chose  were  all  light  and  gay, 
and  gaily  and  lightly  she  sang  them,  but  every 
now  and  then,  by  accident,  as  it  were,  came  a 
wailing  note  that  thrilled  with  pain. 

"She  is  not  a  mere  coquette/'  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  listened.  "  She  is  something 
more.  And  beneath  that  light  manner  of  hers, 
there  is  now  and  then  a  touch  of  desperation. 
She  is  not  safe — and  her  husband  is  a  fool !  " 

He  left  Rodney  Manor  for  the  Scottish 
Moors  with  an  anxiety  in  his  heart  that  Lady 
Adelaide  never  dreamed  of,  and  of  which  he 
dropped  no  hint  himself.  His  eyes,  naturally 
keen,  and  aided  by  an  intense  personal  experi- 
ence, had  seen  many  little  straws  that  showed 
him  which  way  the  wind  blew. 


CHAPTER   V. 

A    RAINY    EVENING. 

|T  was  a  wet  evening.  Dinner  was  over, 
and  Belle  and  Luigia  had  gone  to  the 
drawing-room,  while  the  squire  and  the  Count 
sat  over  their  wine.  Belle  was  playing  softly 
in  the  dark  ;  Luigia  was  sitting  idly  in  a  lounge- 
chair,  dreaming.  The  windows  were  open  ; 
there  was  a  soft  pattering  of  rain  on  the  roof 
and  on  the  gravel  outside ;  dark  clouds  were 
chasing  one  another  before  the  face  of  the 
moon  ;  there  was  a  storm  rising  ;  the  wind  was 
sighing  faintly  in  the  trees. 

There  were  voices  in  the  hall,  and  the  sound 
of  an  arrival.  Belle  stopped  playing  to  listen. 
There  was  the  squire's  voice  in  hearty  welcome, 
Sir  Ralph's  in  answer,  then  Lord  Egan's,  a 
tramping  through  the  hall,  the  echo  getting 
fainter,  and  presently  the  sharp  click  of  billiard- 
balls  in  the  distance. 
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"Lord  Egan  and  Sir  Ralph  have  come," 
exclaimed  Belle,  still  listening  intently,  "  and 
they  have  gone  into  the  billiard-room." 

"  Yes,"  said  Luigia  from  the  gloom. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  squire,  smelling  strongly 
of  smoke,  looked  in  with  a  petition  to  the  ladies 
to  join  them  in  the  billiard-room.  Belle  rose 
at  once,  but  Luigia  made  excuses :  she  would 
come  presently,  she  said ;  and  they  went  out, 
leaving  her  alone  in  the  fast-darkening  room. 

Directly  she  was  alone,  she  went  over  to  the 
window,  the  casement  of  which  she  flung  wider 
open.  She  leaned  out  into  the  night — into  the 
rain.  It  was  dark ;  there  were  black  clouds 
coming  up  thick  and  fast  from  the  south.  She 
leaned  out,  and  with  her  hand  groped  among 
the  straggling  passion  flower  growing  on  the 
wall  of  the  house.  She  picked  one  or  two  of 
the  wet  blossoms  and  put  them  in  her  hair, 
low  down  in  its  dark  masses.  Then  she  went 
out  through  the  lighted  hall  to  the  billiard- 
room. 

They  all  looked  up  as  she  entered.  There 
was  a  brilliant  flush  of  colour  in  her  face,  the 
wet  passion  flowers  were  shining  in  her  hair, 
her  eyes,  deep  and  dark  as  the  night  skies, 
were  shining  too,  with  the  gleam  of  moonlight 
on  the  waters  of  a  lake,  or  the  softness  of  the 
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stars.  She  entered  without  noise,  but  Lord 
Egan,  who  was  about  to  make  a  stroke,  looked 
up  and  put  down  his  cue. 

"  Don't  let  me  disturb  you,"  she  said,  waving 
aside  the  hand  he  held  out  to  her.  "  Make 
your  stroke — and  let  it  be  a  brilliant  one  ! " 

"No  chance  of  that!"  he  replied,  turning 
back  to  the  table  and  taking  up  his  cue  again. 
"  Fve  played  like  an  infant  in  arms  for  the  last 
month. " 

"  You  certainly  have  fallen  off  wonderfully 
lately,"  cried  the  squire.  "You  used  to  beat 
me  easily,  and  now  I  can  swallow  you  whole 
without  an  effort." 

Lord  Egan  made  a  random  shot,  and  lost 
the  game  for  himself  and  the  Count.  He 
put  up  his  cue. 

"  It  is  no  good,"  he  said  ;  "I'm  playing  as 
badly  as  it's  possible  to  play,  and  the  luck  is 
against  me." 

He  walked  to  the  further  end  of  the  room, 
and,  striking  a  match,  relighted  his  cigarette, 
which  had  gone  out. 

"  Your  luck  is  against  you,  is  it  ? "  said 
Luigia.  "I  do  not  believe  that.  Try  again. 
Play  with  me — we  will  see  what  we  can  do 
together." 

He  turned  slowly  as  she  came  up  the  room 
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towards  him,  and  looked  at  her  doubtfully. 
He  said  nothing. 

"  Play  with  me,"  she  said  again.  "  We  will 
have  a  match.  Who  shall  we  play — Belle  and 
Sir  Ralph  ?  That  will  be  fair.  And  Rollo 
and  the  Count  shall  back  us.     Let  us  begin." 

She  took  up  a  cue  and  made  a  creditable 
trial  stroke.  Lord  Egan  put  down  his  cigarette 
and  came  to  her  side. 

"  Do  you  mean  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Of  course.  Why  not  ?  "  She  looked  up 
into  his  gloomy  face.  "  We  will  win — you  and 
I  ;   I  speak  prophetically." 

The  match  was  arranged,  and  the  squire  and 
the  Count  backed  opposite  sides,  and  watched 
the  game  with  interest.  Luigia  played  daringly, 
sometimes  even  brilliantly.  Lord  Egan  backed 
her  with  steadiness  and  caution,  and  they  won 
the  game  easily  enough.  Sir  Ralph  and  Belle 
were  beaten  ignominiously. 

"  There  ! "  exclaimed  Luigia  to  her  partner, 
when  it  was  all  over.  "  I  told  you  so,  but  you 
did  not  believe  me." 

"  I  did  not  say  I  disbelieved  you." 

"  No,  but  you  looked  it.  I  know  your 
expressions — every  one  of  them."  She  was 
chalking  the  tip  of  her  cue  carefully.  "  You  do 
not  deceive  me  as  easily  as  I  deceive  you." 
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"  No  ? " 

"  No.     Did  you  enjoy  the  game  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  sure." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

He  took  up  a  billiard  ball  and  rolled  it  to  the 
further  end  of  the  table. 

"  Of  course  I  liked  playing  with  you,"  he 
said,  "  but — I  don't  know  why  you  did  it." 

"  Does  it  matter  why  I  did  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.     It  makes  all  the  difference." 

"  Well,  suppose  I  said" — she  was  still  chalk- 
ing the  already  well-chalked  cue,  and  looking 
down  on  it ;  the  wet  passion  flowers  and  a 
knot  of  soft  dark  hair  was  all  he  could  see  of 
her — "that  I  did  it  simply  and  solely  to  put 
you  in  better  spirits  ?  " 

"  Would  it  be  true  ?  " 

"  Not  altogether.  I  did  it  partly  because  I 
thought  I  should  enjoy  it  myself.  You  and  I 
do  not  often  do  things  together.  I  wanted  to 
try  the  experiment." 

He  made  no  reply. 

"  It  has  not  turned  out  so  badly,  you  see," 
she  went  on,  looking  up  into  his  eyes  with  a 
smile  that  made  him  feel  a  little  delirious. 
11  Perhaps  if  we  tried  being  friends  as  an 
experiment  we  might  achieve  great  things. 
There  is  no  telling." 
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He  rolled  another  ball  along  the  table,  and 
then  walked  away  deliberately  from  her  to  join 
the  others.  The  Count  came  to  her  side  and 
begged  her  to  play  with  him. 

"  Not  this  evening,"  she  said ;  "  I  have  had 
enough.  Let  us  try  music  as  a  change  ;  "  and 
she  led  the  way  to  the  drawing-room.  The 
Count,  Sir  Ralph,  and  Belle  followed  her. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  before  Lord  Egan 
and  the  squire  joined  them.  The  room  was 
still  in  darkness,  except  for  the  candles  on  the 
piano.  Belle's  flaxen  head  was  hidden  behind 
the  music-book,  Sir  Ralph  was  roaring  out  a 
comic  song  to  her  accompaniment.  The  squire 
went  over  to  the  piano  and  joined  in  the  chorus 
of  "  Ain't  I  the  Cheese  ; "  Lord  Egan  subsided 
into  a  lounge-chair  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
darkness. 

Luigia  and  the  Count  were  whispering  to- 
gether at  the  lattice.  Their  figures  were 
shadowy  ;  the  soft  light  of  the  two  wax  candles 
on  the  piano  could  not  penetrate  so  far.  The 
casements  were  open,  the  shutters  flung  back, 
and  in  the  intervals  of  "  Ain't  I  the  Cheese" 
and  the  sea-song  that  followed  there  could  be 
heard  the  pattering  of  rain  on  the  roof  of  the 
verandah,  on  the  ivy  leaves,  on  the  japonica, 
on  the  gravel   path  ;  the  smell  of  damp,  fresh 
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earth  mingled  with  the  smell  of  cigar-smoke 
that  had  come  in  with  the  gentlemen.  Lord 
Egan  sat  in  silence,  watching  the  two  shadowy 
figures  at  the  window.  A  faint  ray  of  candle- 
light fell  across  the  Count's  profile ;  the  white- 
ness of  Luigia's  skirt  was  outlined  in  the 
o-loom.  Every  now  and  then  they  whispered 
together,  leaning  towards  each  other,  and  for 
the  moment  very  near.  What  was  she  doing  ? 
Whispering  away  the  heart  and  soul  and 
honour  of  the  man  at  her  side  ?  He  told 
himself  so,  though  his  own  heart  was  throbbing 
wildly  with  jealousy  all  the  time.  Once  she 
picked  something  from  the  wall  outside — a 
flower  or  a  leaf,  he  could  not  be  sure  which — 
and  after  a  minute  or  two  she  let  the  Count 
take  it  from  her.  The  man  watching  them 
from  the  darkness  sat  silent  and  motionless, 
fighting  a  hundred  invisible  foes.  The  enemy 
was  the  devil  and  all  his  angels,  who  were 
crowding  upon  him  thick  and  fast,  and  the 
battle-ground  was  his  own  jealous  heart. 

"  Now,  my  Lorelei,"  said  the  squire,  turning 
to  Luigia  at  the  end  of  the  second  sea-song, 
"  it  is  your  turn.  We  haven't  heard  your  voice 
for  a  week.  I  don't  know  what's  become  of  it 
lately." 

"  A  song?"  she  said,  leaning  forward  from 
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the  shadows  and  picking  up  her  guitar.  "  What 
sort  of  song  ? " 

"  A  love-song,  of  course.'' 

"  Always  love  ! "  —  with  a  contemptuous 
accent. 

She  touched  the  strings  lightly.  Then,  after 
a  moment,  she  leaned  back  against  the  window- 
frame  and  began  to  sing.  She  sang  very  softly, 
and  the  song  she  chose  was  "  Love's  youno- 
dream." 

"  Oh,  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  loz'e's  young  dream. 
'Tis  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  life's  dull  stream. 
Oh,  'tis  a  light  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 
On  life's  dull  stream!' 

Dangerous  words  !  treacherously  sweet  and 
alluring  !  As  he  listened  he  knew  that  they 
were  true !  Ah  yes,  they  were  true  !  Love 
is  all  the  world,  the  one  reality,  the  beautiful, 
dangerous,  alluring  light  that  ne'er  will  shine 
again  on  life's  dull  stream.  What  if  one  misses 
it  altogether,  lets  it  slip,  through  some  far- 
strained  sense  of  honour — the  one  beautiful 
reality,  the  one  perfect  joy  !  Love's  young 
dream  !  What  is  there  to  compare  with  it  ? 
What  is  there  in  the  whole  wide  wTorld  to 
compare  with  it  ?     The  time  is  slipping  by — 
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take  it,  snatch  it,  hold  it  fast,  wrap  it  round 
with  loving  arms — it  will  never  come  again. 

The  song  died,  and  voices  rose  around  the 
singer,  but  the  silent  listener  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  Blank- 
ness  and  desolation  had  fallen  upon  him  ten 
times  greater  than  before.  She  was  near  him, 
almost  within  reach  of  his  hand,  yet  she  was 
farther  from  him  than  the  stars.  He  shut  his 
eyes — they  were  full  of  blinding  tears.  Life's 
dark  stream  stretched  endlessly  before  him,  the 
light  that  ne'er  could  shine  again  was  going 
out  in  the  blackness  of  despair. 

The  Count  took  up  his  guitar  and  answered 
her  with  Shelley's  passionate  Arabian  love- 
song — 

"  My  faint  spirit  was  sitting  in  the  light  of  thy  looks,  my 
love  ; 
It  panted  for  thee,  like  the  hind  at  noon  for  the  brooks,  my 
lover 

The  song  went  on  to  words  of  still  more 
exquisite  beauty,  but  he  scarcely  listened  to 
them.  His  mind  clung  to  those  with  which 
it  had  opened — he  was  like  the  hind  at  noon 
panting  for  water-brooks,  dying  of  thirst,  mad 
with  longing.  Why  not  rise  up,  and,  thrusting 
aside  all  scruples,  use  the  strength  of  his  arm 
and  take  his  desire   to  his  heart  ?     Why  not 
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carry  her  off  to  the  forests — away  to  the 
water-brooks  where  the  buck  and  the  hind  and 
the  creatures  of  nature  can  wander  at  will  and 
live  the  life  God  meant  for  them  ?  Why  not  ? 
He  would  do  it.  Yes,  to-morrow  ;  but  what 
was  the  use  ?  She  hated  him  ;  the  forests  and 
freedom  could  give  him  no  more  than  he  had 
now  ;  she  would  not  wander  with  him  over  the 
earth,  dwell  with  him  alone,  and  live  the  life  of 
love.  She  held  herself  aloof  from  him,  looked 
at  him  with  alien  eyes,  denied  him  her  love  ; 
and  that  being  so,  there  was  no  possible  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  or  train  of  events,  in 
the  whole  universe  that  could  brine  her  one 
whit  nearer  him. 

Another  song — and  again  Luigia's  voice, 
and  again  the  theme  was  love — love — love  ! 
It  was  a  lovely  voice,  but  utterly  sad  in  its 
loveliness.  Was  it  really  only  a  trick  of  the 
throat,  as  she  said,  or  was  it  that  she  knew 
and  felt  the  agony  of  longing  and  despair  ? 
The  notes  were  throbbing  with  it ;  again  he 
closed  his  eyes. 

They  were  Shelley's  words. 

"  Oh,  lift  me  from  the  grass  ! 
1  die,  I  faint,  I  fail. 
Let  thy  love  in  hisses  rain 
On  my  lips  and  eyelids  pale. 
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My  cheek  is  cold  and  white,  alas  ! 

My  heart  beats  loud  and  fast. 
Oh,  press  it  close  to  thine  again, 

Or  it  will  break  at  last." 

He  rose  almost  as  the  last  words  were  dying 
away  and  went  over  to  the  window. 

"  I  must  go,"  he  said  abruptly,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  her. 

"  Why  ?  "  she  said,  looking  up.  "  It  is  quite 
early." 

"  Late  or  early,  I  must  go." 

She  threw  aside  her  guitar.  The  Count  was 
called  to  the  piano  to  look  out  a  glee. 

"  Love  songs  are  very  stupid,"  she  said. 
"  No  wonder  you  are  tired  of  them." 

"  I  am  not  tired  of  them,  and  I  do  not  find 
them  stupid." 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  go,  then  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  good  of  staying  ?  "  he  broke 
out,  and  though  he  spoke  in  an  undertone,  his 
manner  was  full  of  suppressed  vehemence.  "  I 
am  going — and  going  for  ever." 

"Forever?     How?" 

"  Somewhere  —  anywhere  —  what  does  it 
matter  where  ?  North,  south,  east,  west,  it  is 
all  the  same  to  me." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  she  said,  turning  away 
her  face  into  the  shadow. 
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He  dropped  on  to  the  seat  beside  her.  The 
others  were  all  talking  together  as  they  sorted 
out  glees  at  the  piano. 

"  I  telegraphed  yesterday  for  my  yacht  from 
Cowes,"  he  said.  "  She  will  be  at  Dawlish  to- 
morrow. I  came  here  to-night  for  the  last  time 
— to  say  good-bye." 

Luieia  was  silent.  She  had  lifted  her  arms 
to  the  window-ledge,  and  was  leaning  her  head 
on  her  hand.  He  could  not  see  her  face,  but  in 
the  faint  ray  of  the  candle  light,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  passion  flowers  were  trembling 
strangely  in  her  hair. 

11  It  is  very  sudden,"  she  said  presently,  and 
her  voice  sounded  unnatural  in  her  own  ears. 

"  It  has  to  be  sudden,  or  I  could  not  do  it  at 
all." 

"  You  cannot  go  at  once,"  she  said,  after 
another  pause  ;  "  you  are  to  be  Captain  Dowies 
best  man  at  the  wedding,  and  that  is  not  till 
Friday." 

"  I  must  stay  for  that,  of  course." 

"  And  you  will  be  at  the  ball  in  the  evening  ?  " 

"  No.  I  would  not  go  to  that  ball  for  any- 
thing the  Fates  could  offer  me." 

She  looked  out  into  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
The  rain  had  stopped,  but  everything  was  drip- 
ping— dripping — dripping    with    tears.      There 
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was  a  watery  moon  struggling  to  make  herself 
seen  amid  a  sea  of  clouds ;  the  great  wet  ivy 
leaves  were  shining  here  and  there  out  of  the 
gloom.     He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said. 

"  I  shall  not  say  good-bye  to-night,"  she  said, 
neither  rising  nor  turning  towards  him.  "  There 
are  three  whole  days  yet." 

"  I  shall  not  see  you  again  before  I  go." 

"  We  shall  meet  at  the  wedding." 

"  If  you  call  that  meeting.  I  don't.  I  shall 
not  speak  to  you,  probably." 

"  Then  /  shall  speak  x.o  you."  She  gave  him 
her  hand  for  a  moment.  "It  is  not  good-bye," 
she  said  ;  "  I  shall  see  you  again." 

He  turned  away.  He  knew  the  worth — or, 
rather,  the  worthlessness — of  these  little  things 
she  said  only  too  well — he  was  not  to  be  led 
astray  by  them.  She  said  them  to  the  Count, 
to  Ingram,  to  every  one,  to  him  least  of  all. 
They  sounded  sweet,  and  as  though  she  cared 
a  little ;  but  they  meant  nothing — nothing 
whatever.  He  said  good-bye  to  the  others  and 
went  out.  A  few  minutes  afterwards  Luigia, 
white,  and  with  a  wild  look  in  her  eyes,  rose  and 
left  the  room. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


miss  frayling's  wedding. 


HE  two  days  passed,  and  the  day  of  the 
wedding  came. 

Luigia  dressed  herself  for  the  ceremony  with 
exceeding  care,  and  this  was  necessary  since 
anxiety  and  sleeplessness  had  laid  their  narrow- 
ing fingers  on  every  line  of  her  face.  Her 
toilette  was  exquisite  beyond  a  doubt,  the  dove- 
coloured  gown  a  marvel  of  grace,  the  tiny 
bonnet  distractingly  becoming,  the  gloves,  the 
shoes,  the  big  bouquet,  one  and  all  perfection. 
But  her  face,  in  its  expression  of  pale,  strained, 
suppressed  suffering,  wore  a  look  that  no  girl's 
face  should  have  known,  and  there  were  deep, 
dark  marks  under  her  eyes  like  bruises. 

She  drove  with  her  husband  into  Tadcaster, 
and  passed  beneath  the  elms  into  the  hushed, 
sacred  twilight  of  the  cathedral.       The  place 
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was  filling  fast ;  wedding  guests  were  sweeping 
up  the  aisles  into  the  seats  of  honour  ;  there 
was  a  subdued  whispering  among  the  relatives, 
a  rustling  of  silks,  a  straying  fragrance  of  flowers, 
a  pervading  atmosphere  of  expectancy,  intensity, 
excitement.  Luigia  sat  with  the  big  bouquet 
on  her  lap  and  her  eyes  on  the  west  door 
through  which  the  bridal  party  must  enter.  She 
was  also  expectant,  excited,  at  tension,  and  her 
heart  beat  as  fast  as  any  fluttering  bride's. 

Presently  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Egan,  arrived  and  clanked  up  the  aisle 
with  a  jangling  of  accoutrements  and  the  heavy 
thud  of  spurs.  Luigia's  heart  beat  faster.  They 
went  to  the  foot  of  the  chancel  steps  and  stood 
there  waiting,  talking  now  and  then  in  low 
voices  to  those  in  the  front  seats.  Luigia 
looked  and  looked  and  looked  her  heart  away 
— there  was  only  to-day  in  which  to  do  it — to- 
morrow he  would  be  eone.  And  as  she  looked 
a  wild  jealousy  rose  within  her.  She  was  far 
enough  from  him  as  it  was  ;  she  was  going  to 
be  farther.  She  was  jealous  of  his  future, 
jealous  of  the  people  who  were  coming  into 
his  life,  jealous  of  everything  that  was  going 
to  happen  to  him  apart  from  her.  She  began 
to  realize  how  far — how  very  far  away  from  him 
she  was   and  always  must  be.     She  could  not 
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get  near  him,  love  him  as  she  would.  The  scar 
on  his  cheek  told  her  that ;  it  had  come  to  him 
amid  scenes  and  surroundings  such  as  she  could 
not  even  picture  ;  to  some  one  else — some  friend 
or  servant — had  fallen  the  sharing  of  his  perils 
and  adventures.  A  burning  jealousy  of  this 
unshareable  side  of  a  man's  life  rose  within  her, 
and  as  the  organ  swelled  forth,  and  every  one 
stood  up,  and  the  bride  came  slowly  up  the 
aisle,  a  choking,  hysterical  sensation  came  upon 
her,  and  a  blind  rebellion  against  that  decree 
that  meets  us  face  to  face  at  every  turn  :  "  Thus 
far  and  no  farther  shalt  thou  £0." 

When  she  knelt  with  the  rest,  her  over- 
strained nerves  gave  way,  and  she  sobbed 
almost  aloud.  There  was  an  agony  of  longing 
in  her,  a  desperate  desire  to  become  part  of 
his  life  in  some  way,  to  fling  everything  aside 
but  the  belon^incr  to  him  to  the  uttermost 
limit  of  possibility  ;  and  yet  she  realized  fully 
that,  come  what  would,  this  could  never  be. 
Even  as  his  wife,  the  beloved  of  his  heart, 
there  would  always  be  a  great  gulf  fixed — the 
gulf  which  lies  between  two  souls  which  are 
not,  and  never  can  be  made,  one.  Therein 
lies  the  tragedy  of  a  great,  absorbing  love  ;  it 
never  is,  never  can  be,  satisfied  while  the 
limitations  of  this  world  exist. 
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The  service  went  on,  irrespective  of  Luigia 
sobbing    miserably    with    hidden    face.       The 
bride  and  bridegroom  became   man  and  wife, 
to  go  through   the  same  agony  of  endeavour, 
the    same    insatiable    craving    for   more.     She 
looked    at    them    through    her    tears,    with    a 
mingling    of  the    profoundest    pity  and    envy. 
To  them,  at  any  rate,  was  given  the  right  to 
make  that  mad  endeavour  ;  and  even  if  they 
failed    in     touching    souls,    they    had    still    the 
fulfilment  of  their  earthly  love — the  belonging 
to  each  other  in  body  and  estate  as    long  as 
life  should  last.     And  what  a  wonderful  thing 
that  in  itself  must  be  !     She  dropped  her  face 
again,  with  a  prayer  that  was  strangled  in  its 
birth,    since    there    was    nothing    to    pray    for, 
nothing  to  hope,  nothing  to  possess. 

After  the  ceremony,  a  reception  was  held  at 
Colonel  Frayling's  house,  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  thither  the  guests  drove.  Luigia 
tried  to  hide  the  traces  of  her  tears  from  her 
husband,  but  he  evidently  noticed  them,  and 
she  caught  him  looking  at  her  once  or  twice 
with  a  grave,  kind  scrutiny  that  brought  the 
blood  rushing  in  a  flood  to  her  face.  How- 
ever, even  if  by  any  chance  he  guessed  a  little 
of  what  was  troubling  her,  what  did  it  matter  ? 
Nothing  was  of  any  consequence,  but  the  one 
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thing — the  one  unendurable,  agonizing  parting 
that  was  drawing  nearer  every  minute. 

The  gardens  were  thrown  open,  and  the 
guests  strolled  about  or  stood  in  groups  in  the 
great,  airy  rooms,  where  the  wedding  presents 
were  displayed.  Lord  Egan  did  not  come 
near  Luieia ;  he  had  bowed  to  her  from 
across  the  room,  and  gone  off  a  moment  after- 
wards with  his  pretty  bridesmaid  into  the 
gardens.  She  was  left  to  be  monopolized  by 
others. 

She  went  through  it  as  best  she  could.  She 
turned  her  back  on  the  garden,  and  talked  and 
laughed,  and  smiled  a  wan  smile.  People  kept 
coming  up  to  her  and  speaking  to  her.  There 
were  ancient  beaux,  who  made  her  sweeping 
compliments  ;  there  were  young  admirers,  who 
stood  rather  in  awe  of  her  ;  there  were  jealous 
women,  who  talked  against  her  behind  her 
back  and  smiled  in  her  face  ;  there  was  an  end- 
less stream  of  commonplace  acquaintances,  who 
merely  made  their  remarks  upon  the  weather 
and  the  occasion,  and  passed  on.  To  one  and 
all  she  was  invariably  gentle,  smiling,  graceful, 
courteous  ;  but  her  smile  grew  more  wan,  and 
her  eyes  looked  past  them,  and  she  did  not 
always  catch  what  they  were  saying. 

Time  was  passing,  the  precious  minutes  were 
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slipping  away,  and  still  he  did  not  come  near 
her.  Four  o'clock  struck  from  the  cathedral 
clock.  Every  one  was  congregating  in  the 
hall,  to  see  the  bride's  departure.  Lord  Egan 
came  in  from  the  garden  with  the  pretty 
bridesmaid,  and  joined  the  crush  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs.  There  was  the  bride  at  last ! — 
on  the  stairs,  in  the  hall,  making  a  triumphal 
progress  through  the  thronging  relatives  and 
friends  to  her  bridegroom  waiting  on  the  steps. 
Then,  as  she  joined  him  and  they  went  down 
together  to  the  carriage,  a  cheer  rose  from  the 
crowd,  men  waved  their  hats,  women  their 
handkerchiefs,  a  shoe  was  thrown,  a  hailstorm 
of  rice,  and  amidst  general  excitement,  the 
carriage  drove  off.  Luioqa  seized  this  moment 
in  which  to  make  her  way  through  the  press 
of  people  to  Lord  Egan,  standing  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs. 

"  Are  you  really  going  away  to-night  ?  "  she 
asked  him  abruptly. 

"  Yes.  I  shall  be  on  board  by  eight  this 
evening,"  he  said,  looking  down  on  her  with 
grave,  almost  stern  eyes. 

'  And  you  won't  come  to  the  ball  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Not  if  I  beg  and  entreat  you  ?  " 

"  Not  even  if  you  do  that." 
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A  pause.  She  stood  before  him,  brushing 
the  petals  of  her  bouquet  backwards  and  for- 
wards across  her  lips — a  funny  little  habit  he 
knew  well.  He  looked  past  her — over  her 
head  (which  was  also  a  habit  of  his),  at  the 
people  crowding  in  the  doorway,  waving  hats 
and  handkerchiefs  to  the  departing  bride. 

"  If  you  come  to  the  ball,"  she  said,  "  I  will 
keep  some  dances  for  you." 

"  Thank  you.  But  the  dances  would  be  no 
pleasure  to  me." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  Do  you  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  past  ?  That  is  foolish  !  Things 
do  not  always  remain  exactly  as  they  were." 

"  I  would  not  go  to  this  ball  for  a  king's 
ransom  ! " 

11  Would  you  do  it  for — anything  else  /  " 

She  looked  up  at  him  as  she  spoke  the  last 
words,  and  he  brought  his  eyes  from  the  door- 
way to  meet  hers.  He  was  leaning  against 
the  wall,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  grave  and 
pale. 

"  No,"  he  said — "  nothing!" 

She  held  aside  her  bouquet  and  let  him  see 
her  trembling  lips  ;  they  were  smiling  though 
they  trembled. 

"  Will  you  come,"  she  said,  "  if  I  promise  to 
dance  with  you  as  often  as  ever  you  like  to  ask 
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me  ?  Will  you  come  if  I  go  away  with  you 
afterwards — and  we  sit  in  the  dark  somewhere 
and  talk  ?  Will  you  come  if  I  give  you  a 
flower — to  take  away  with  you  over  the  seas  ? 
—if  I " 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  do  you 
mean  by  this  ?  " 

"  Only  one  thing — that  I  want  to  dance 
with  you.  If  you  are  going  away  to  be 
drowned  in  the  sea  " — the  strange,  quivering 
smile  died  away,  and  she  put  her  bouquet  to 
her  lips  again — "  I  should  like  to  have  one 
last  waltz  with  you  first." 

Every  vestige  of  colour  had  gone  from  his 
own  face  now,  the  little  muscles  round  his 
mouth  were  quivering.  She  began  to  turn 
away,  but  turned  back  again  to  say — 

"  Will  you  come  ?     Tell  me." 

He  still  said  nothing.  She  looked  up  in  his 
face,  then  quickly  tearing  one  of  the  blossoms 
from  her  bouquet,  held  it  out  to  him. 

"  Here,  take  it — it  is  my  pledge  of  faith," 
she  said ;  and  without  waiting  for  any  sort  of 
reply,  she  put  it  into  his  hand  and  moved 
away. 

Lord  Egan,  holding  the  flower  in  his  hand, 
stood  stupidly  staring  at  it  for  a  minute  or 
two,  then,  without  attempting  to  fulfil  his  duties 
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among  the  departing  guests,  he  turned  aside 
into  the  conservatory,  and  lost  himself  in  a 
maze  of  bewildered  feeling  and  a  wilderness 
of  flowers. 

At  the  bridesmaids'  ball  that  evening  he  was 
the  first  guest  to  arrive,  and  was  forced  to 
stand  about  in  doorways  for  fully  twenty 
minutes  with  Mrs.  Frayling's  frail,  heavily 
ringed  hand  laid  confidingly  on  his  arm,  while 
she  rhapsodized  over  the  sweetness  of  married 
life,  and  unburdened  to  him  the  full  flood  of 
her  maternal  hopes  and  fears. 

By  degrees  the  guests  arrived,  and  dancing 
began.  The  first  waltz  he  had  with  his  pretty 
bridesmaid,  the  second  with  Lady  Margaret ; 
then  came  another  period  of  hanging  about  the 
doorways,  and  more  conversation  with  Mrs. 
Frayling;  then  the  Lancers  with  a  frisky 
matron,  and  then — Luigia  came  ! 

She  entered  the  ball-room  on  her  husband's 
arm,  with  Belle  and  the  Count  in  attendance. 
She  was  in  the  airiest  of  white  gauze,  with 
pale-tinted  azaleas,  and  was  smiling  on  her 
admirers  as  usual  as  they  crowded  round  her. 
But  she  looked  desperately  tired  in  spite  ol 
her  smiles,  and  almost  as  white  as  her  dress. 
To  the  man  who  loved  her,  that  air  of  fatigue 
endeared    her    more    than    the    most    brilliant 
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beauty  could  have  done.  He  waited  till  the 
first  group  of  men  gathered  round  her  pro- 
gramme had  dispersed,  and  then  crossed  the 
room  to  her  side. 

"  May  I  see  your  programme  ?  "  he  said. 

The  colour  rushed  into  her  face,  then  drained 
away  again,  leaving  it  whiter  than  before. 
With  nervous  hands  she  fumbled  for  the  card, 
which  she  had  tucked  into  the  broad  ribbon 
of  her  waistband.  He  waited  silently,  and 
examined  it  in  silence  when  it  was  given  him. 

"  You  are  not  engaged  for  this,"  he  said. 
"  May  I  have  it  ?" 

"  I  have  promised  it  to  the  Count." 

"It  is  not  down." 

"  No,  but  we  always  dance  the  sixth 
together." 

He  looked  rapidly  over  his  shoulder.  The 
Count  was  coming  up  to  claim  her. 

"  I  keep  you  to  the  letter  of  your  promise," 
said  Lord  Egan,  putting  his  arm  round  her 
waist  as  he  spoke.  "  You  said  I  should  have 
what  I  asked  for — I  ask  for  this."  And  quite 
coolly  he  carried  her  off  into  the  centre  of  the 
room,  undaunted  by  the  flash  of  indignant  fire 
in  the  Count's  astonished  eyes. 

She  said  nothing,  and  they  danced  the  dance 
through    in    absolute    silence.       When    it    was 
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over,  they  went  and  sat  on  a  couch  in  the  hall, 
and  the  Count  glared  at  them  from  the  shadow 
of  a  curtain. 

"He  is  very  angry,"  said  Luigia,  as  she  sat 
down. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Lord  Egan. 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  she  returned. 

They  sat  down  side  by  side,  in  full  view  of 
all  the  people.  He  wore  the  gardenia  she  had 
given  him  in  his  buttonhole  ;  the  edges  of  the 
petals  were  turning  a  little  brown  already,  but 
it  smelt  as  sweet  as  ever.  He  turned  towards 
her  and,  leaning  his  arm  on  the  back  of  the 
couch,  looked  at  her  fully  and  deliberately. 

M  Let  me  fan  you,"  he  said. 

She  gave  him  her  fan.  Dead  silence 
ensued,  Luigia  looking  down  or  anywhere  but 
at  him,  he  looking  at  her  and  fanning  her. 
Couples  strolled  past  them,  laughing  and 
talking,  the  Count  glared  more  than  ever. 
The  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  interval  between 
the  dances  passed  without  their  speaking  a 
single  word. 

When  her  next  partner  came  for  her  they 
rose,  and  Lord  E^an  orave  her  back  her  fan. 
As  he  did  so,  he  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
with  his  whole  soul  in  his  eyes,  reckless  of 
who    micrht    see    or    how    the    look    mi^ht    be 
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interpreted.  As  she  met  it  her  heart  fainted 
within  her — but  it  fainted  with  joy. 

The  second  dance  with  Lord  Egan  was  also 
danced  in  absolute  silence.  At  the  end  they 
went  out  into  the  garden  and  along  a  dark 
path  between  the  laurel  bushes.  There  was 
a  full  moon,  and  the  sky  was  bright  and  clear, 
but  the  paths  were  overshadowed  with  trees, 
and  in  some  places  quite  dark.  They  came  to 
a  summer-house  at  the  end  of  the  path — a 
roomy,  bowery  place  covered  with  creepers. 
He  held  aside  a  drooping  mass  of  jasmine  that 
hung  over  the  doorway  and  she  went  in.  He 
went  in  too.  The  place  was  dark  and  empty 
and  silent.  The  moon  had  got  as  far  as  the 
threshold,  where  its  light  lay  in  a  flood  of 
white,  but  beyond  that  it  could  not  penetrate. 
Luigia  stood  in  the  darkness,  and  he  stood  in 
the  doorway  facing  her,  with  his  hands  on  the 
doorposts.  The  entrance  was  barred,  and  all 
means  of  escape  cut  off.  He  spoke  in  a  rapid, 
breathless  undertone. 

"You  forced  me  to  come  here  to-night — I 
didn't  do  it  of  my  own  accord.  You're  respon- 
sible— I  can't  help  what  I  do.      I — I " 

He  broke  off  as  suddenly  as  he  had  begun. 
She  said  nothing,  standing  before  him  in  the 
darkness,     immovable.       A    stray    moonbeam 
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broke  through  the  creepers  at  the  side  and 
touched  one  of  her  arms  near  the  wrist,  where 
the  diamonds  in  her  bracelet  flashed  with  little 
darts  of  lightning. 

"  I — I  can't  help  it,"  he  said  stammeringly. 
His  hands  dropped  from  the  doorposts,  and  in 
a  moment  had  found  hers  in  the  darkness. 
They  were  trembling  as  her  own  were  trem- 
bling, but  they  knew  how  to  hold  the  thing 
they  wanted,  and  she  could  not  have  got  away 
if  she  had  wished  to.      But  she  did  not  wish  it. 

Whose  heart  was  it  throbbing  like  that  in 
the  darkness  ?  Why  was  the  air  so  full  of 
sound  ?  What  was  this  wild,  chaotic  emotion 
that  was  blinding  their  eyes  and  deafening 
their  ears  ?  What  was  happening  ?  Nothing 
was  happening.  Only  the  night  wind  stirred 
the  leaves  of  the  creepers  with  a  faint  rustle, 
and  the  scent  of  the  gardenia  came  closer  and 
grew  stronger. 

"  Let  me,"  he  whispered,  "  I  must — I  must!' 

He  was  hurting  her  hands,  but  she  did  not 
know  it ;  the  soft  fingers  were  being  crushed, 
but  she  felt  nothing".  The  crardenia  came 
nearer,  its  scent  grew  deadly,  his  cheek  touched 
her  hair. 

"  Let  me,"  he  whispered  again,  and  no  one 
and  nothing  said  "  no." 

vol.  11.  29 
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There  was  silence,  but  in  that  silence  he 
told  her  all  he  meant  and  felt  and  longed  for 
in  a  way  that  men  have  told  women  such 
things  ever  since  the  world  of  men  and  women 
has  existed.  The  ill-fated  gardenia  dropped  a 
petal  or  two,  bruised  and  broken,  to  the  ground, 
Luigia's  own  azaleas  were  dropping  too,  crushed 
to  death  in  a  joy  that  was  not  their  own. 
Breathless  and  trembling  they  stood  silent,  and 
this  world  and  its  precepts  faded  out  of  sight. 

After  a  time,  by  mutual  consent,  they  sat 
down  on  the  wide,  dusty  seat  that  ran  round 
the  summer-house,  and  he  lifted  her  arms  and 
put  them  round  him,  and  with  his  own  he  held 
her  close.  Then  the  darkness  closed  in  on 
them,  the  moon  disappeared,  the  night  wind 
died  away,  and  they  drifted  out  on  a  sea  of 
silence  to  lands  that  have  no  name. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

RENUNCIATION. 


HERE  had  been  three  days  of  bliss  after 
the  mutual  confession,  "  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,"  and  in  the  newness  and  the 
wonder  of  it  Luigia  had  risen  to  supreme 
heights  and  taken  her  love  in  her  hand  and 
cast  it  from  her.  They  must  part,  she  told 
him — part  for  ever.  The  widest  seas  could  not 
divide  them  now  that  their  souls  were  one  and 
all  misunderstanding  swept  away.  She  had 
risen  to  heights  in  which  she  felt  that  death 
itself  could  not  rob  her  of  him,  and  that  all 
eternity  was  theirs. 

She  had  met  him  in  the  copse  behind  the 
quarry — in  a  fascinating  lavender  muslin  gown, 
with  a  hat  full  of  fairy  thistledown — and  ex- 
plained all  this  to  him.  He  did  not  seem  to 
care  about  the  eternity  she  spoke  of — he  did 
not  want  her  with  a  harp  and  crown  somewhere 
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in  the  clouds,  he  told  her ;  he  wanted  her 
now,  as  she  was,  in  that  particular  hat  and 
gown.  She  explained  again,  but  he  would  not 
listen.  He  wanted  to  hold  her  hand,  put  his 
arm  round  her  waist,  kiss  her.  None  of  these 
things  were  allowed.  He  did  them  in  spite  of 
her,  but  it  was  not  very  satisfactory.  Oh  for 
the  summer-house  again,  and  the  light  night 
wind,  and  the  rustling  leaves,  and  the  throb  of 
her  heart  against  his  own  !  But  the  past  came 
not  back  again,  and  this  was  an  altogether 
different  Luigia  that  he  had  to  deal  with.  At 
last,  angry  and  baffled,  he  went  away — swearing 
that  she  did  not  love  him,  and  that  he  would 
fling  away  that  wretched  bit  of  dead  gardenia 
that  for  the  last  three  days  had  been  his  dearest 
treasure.  But  resolution  failed  him,  and  he 
clung  to  it,  angry  as  he  was,  and  took  it  away 
with  him  on  that  aimless  journey  that  was  to 
last  for  ever. 

It  was  all  over — the  agony  of  parting — and 
she  had  not  shed  a  tear.  In  the  moment  of 
fulfilment  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  renounce  ; 
it  is  when  the  heart  is  hungry  with  longing 
that  the  stress  and  strain  is  felt.  Now  the 
exaltation  of  spirit  that  comes  with  sacrifice 
to  a  higher  light  was  fast  dying  away,  and  a 
blank  sense  of  desolation  was  filling  its  place. 
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The  sharpness  of  the  pain  startled  her ;  she 
had  not  foreseen  it ;  and  in  fear,  with  a  sink- 
ing heart,  she  hurried  off  to  church  on  Sunday 
evening  to  say  her  prayers  and  bind  her  reso- 
lutions afresh. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  calm  summer's  evening 
and  the  little  church  was  full  of  dim,  peaceful 
twilight.  Luigia  sat  alone  in  the  pew  be- 
longing to  the  Manor.  From  her  place  she 
could  see  through  the  open  doorway  across 
the  cornfields  on  the  low  hills,  soft  in  the  sunset ; 
a  lingering  ray  had  entered  the  porch  and 
was  lying  on  the  bent  head  of  old  Mathew, 
the  village  centenarian,  as  he  sat  there  leaning 
on  his  stick.  It  was  all  peaceful  and  quiet  and 
full  of  repose.  So  were  the  words  of  the 
white-haired  old  man,  also  in  the  evening 
of  life,  who  was  preaching  to  his  flock  in  the 
time-honoured  phrases  that  fell  with  familiar 
rhythm  on  unlistening  ears.  He  had  nothing 
new  to  say,  and  after  the  first  few  sentences 
Luigia  did  not  even  attempt  to  follow  him, 
but  the  words  of  his  text  still  rane  in  her  ears  : 
"  For  what  is  a  man  profited  if  he  shall  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  " 

What  indeed !  She  knew  she  had  done 
right  in  sending  him  away,  but  that  parting 
was  now   five   days   old,    and   a  great  longing 
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to  see  him  again  had  risen  up  to  reproach  her. 
Her  soul — was  it  so  very  important  ?  Was 
it  worth  one  glimpse  of  the  face  she  loved, 
one  tone  of  the  dear  voice  she  never  should 
hear  again  ?  She  scarcely  thought  so. 
Again  and  again  she  told  herself  during 
that  prosy,  rambling,  sleepy  sermon,  that 
there  was  nothing — nothing  to  be  given  in 
exchange  for  a  man's  soul  ;  but  she  was  be- 
ginning not  to  believe  it.  The  significance 
and  value  of  the  soul  was  sinking  away  before 
the  greatness  of  a  longing  that  was  coming 
back  to  her  with  tenfold  strength.  What  is  a 
soul,  after  all,  that  one  should  sacrifice  so  much 
to  it  ?  Who  can  say  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
at  all  ? 

After  the  sermon  came  the  hymn — 

"  A  few  more  years  shall  roll, 
A  few  more  seasons  come, 
And  we  shall  be  at  rest  with  those 
Asleep  within  the  tomb." 

She  stood  up  and  sang  it  with  the  rest. 
Life's  little  day  ebbs  out,  and  in  the  face  of 
eternity  it  is  short,  but  taken  minute  by 
minute,  it  is  long,  and  when  the  heart  is 
aching  with  unfulfilled  longing,  it  is  an  eternity 
in  itself.  How  was  she  to  get  through  the 
stretch   of  years   that    lay  before   her  ?     How 
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live  that   barren,   naked    life   without    the   one 
thing  that  made  it  worth  the  living  ? 

"  A  few  more  suns  shall  set 

O'er  these  dark  hills  of  time, 
And  we  shall  be  where  suns  are  not, 
A  far  serener  clime.'" 

Yes,  but  did  she  want  heaven  ?  No,  not 
half  so  much  as  she  wanted  a  glimpse  of  one 
human  face,  the  clasp  of  one  human  hand,  the 
sound  of  the  voice  that  she  loved.  These 
things  outweighed  the  bliss  of  all  celestial 
things  a  thousand  times  over.  She  looked 
away  through  the  open  door  to  the  hills — the 
dark  hills  of  time — that  stood  between  her 
and  the  heavenly  shore,  and  she  told  herself 
passionately  that  she  had  done  foolishly  in 
sending  him  away,  and  that  heaven  and  the 
vague,  unreal,  heavenly  shore  could  never  be 
anything  to  her  in  comparison  with  the  man 
she  loved  on  earth. 

She  walked  home  alone  through  the  gather- 
ing twilight  to  the  quiet  old  house  standing  in 
the  midst  of  its  dewy  fields  and  shrouding 
trees.  It  was  as  silent  as  the  grave  when 
she  entered  it.  She  went  into  the  dining- 
room  and  sat  down,  and  the  shadows  seemed 
gathering  thickly  round  her  and  hemming  her 
in.       She  was   alone,  alone  for  evermore,  and 
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life  stretched  before  her  in  an  endless  blank 
of  days. 

She  was  in  reality  alone  for  two  days. 
The  squire  had  taken  Belle  to  meet  Lady 
Adelaide  and  Daubigny  on  their  way  to  the 
Italian  Lakes,  and  he  would  not  return  till 
the  following  day.  Belle — with  her  innumer- 
able trunks,  her  fashionable  gowns,  her  perfumes 
and  powders  and  coquettish  glances — had  gone, 
the  visit  was  over.  The  summer  was  going 
too,  slipping  away  into  the  land  of  the  Have- 
beens,  and  there  was  no  more  golden 
splendour  of  warmth  and  light  and  joy  to 
look  forward  to.  Luigia's  summer  was  over 
too — the  short  ecstasy  of  love  in  its  ful- 
filment— and  only  the  desolation  of  autumn, 
and  the  bleakness  of  winter  lay  before  her. 

She  sat  in  the  gathering  shadows,  and  a 
great  and  terrible  gloom  settled  down  on  her. 
What  had  she  done  ?  Why  had  she  insisted 
on  that  cruel  parting  ?  Was  it  altogether  neces- 
sary ?  Could  they  not  have  gone  on  loving 
each  other,  and  meeting  now  and  then  ?  What 
was  the  harm  of  meeting,  and  why  should  they 
not  indulge  in  it  since  it  gave  them  such 
exquisite  pleasure  ?  It  was  awful — this  blank 
sense  of  desolation  ;  she  did  not  see  how  she 
was    going    to    endure    it.      She    got    up,    and 
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walking  over  to  the  window,  stood  there  look- 
ing out — away  to  the  hills  and  the  valley  now 
shrowded  in  evening  mist. 

11  Where  is  he  ?  "  she  asked  herself;  "  where 
is  he  now  ?  What  is  he  doing  ?  All  the 
world  seems  to  lie  between  us,  and  we  shall 
never  come  near  each  other  again.  What  am 
I  to  do  ?     How  can  I  bear  it  ?  " 

There  was  a  sheep-bell  tinkling  far  away 
in  some  wet,  misty  field  ;  the  lights  of  the 
village  were  beginning  to  gleam  through  the 
trees.  She  stretched  out  her  hands  to  the 
quiet  evening  in  an  agony  of  longing  and 
appeal. 

"  He  is  there — somewhere — lonely,  miserable, 
and  I  cannot  go  to  him.  I  must  never  see 
him  any  more,  and  life  is  long — longer  than  I 
know  how  to  bear  !  " 

The  gentle  sheep-bell  tinkled  once  again, 
and  through  the  garden  came  the  voices  of 
the  servants  returning  from  church  ;  life  was 
going  on  as  usual,  there  was  no  possible  escape. 

She  turned,  and  leaned  her  face  against  the 
shutter  of  the  window,  her  eyes  were  rilled  with 
blinding  tears. 

"  I  love  him  !  I  love  him  !  I  love  him  !  "  she 
cried,  breaking  into  passionate  sobbing,  "and  if 
I  may  not  have  him  near  me,  to  touch,  to  see, 
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and  to  hear  day  by  day,  then  let  me  die  !     O 
God  of  heaven,  let  me  die  !  " 

That  night  she  did  not  sleep.  She  lay 
through  the  short  hours  of  darkness,  looking 
out  through  the  unshuttered  window  at  the 
sky,  or  watching  the  ghostly  shadows  creep 
across  the  floor.  Yet  she  did  not  see  the 
stars,  or  the  creeping  shadows,  or  the  dark 
branch  of  the  thcrn-tree  tapping  on  the  window 
pane,  or  any  hole  or  corner  of  the  pretty  old- 
fashioned  room  with  its  dimity  hangings  and 
spindle-legged  furniture.  The  outer  world  was 
gone,  and  that  that  remained  was  the  inner 
one  of  feeling,  where  all  was  tumult  and  con- 
nection. She  watched  for  the  dawn  with 
eagerness,  and  when  it  came  she  opened  the 
casement  to  admit  it,  and  leaned  out  over  the 
sleeping  garden  with  a  sense  of  wonder  at 
the  awful  beauty  of  the  world  at  that  hour. 
The  stillness  was  profound  :  not  a  bird,  not  a 
leaf  stirred  ;  the  gardens  and  woods  were 
wrapped  in  mist,  the  winding  paths  were  lost 
in  mystery.  The  sky  alone  showed  signs  of 
life,  where,  far  away  in  the  east,  a  faint  flutter 
of  light  was  coming  up  from  behind  the  hills. 
Sitting  still  and  wearied  in  the  great  square 
chair,  with  her  head  resting  against  its  carved 
back,  and  the  chill,  damp  air  of  early  morning 
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blowing  in  upon  her  through  the  open  case- 
ment, she  watched  the  coming  of  the  new  day, 
the  first  of  those  endless  days  that  stretched 
before  her  ;  but  wearied  out  at  last,  she  closed 
her  eyes  unconsciously,  the  quiet  room  and  its 
surroundings  faded  away,  and  she  went  to  her 
lover  and  dwelt  with  him  in  the  land  of  dreams. 

Long  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass  she 
was  out  in  the  fields.  It  was  early,  very  early  ; 
the  grass  on  the  lawn  was  thick  with  it,  and  so 
were  the  leaves  on  the  trees ;  the  sun  was  rising 
with  a  rosy  glow  on  the  harvest  fields,  now 
shorn  of  their  glory.  She  went  up  into  the 
hills  and  out  on  to  the  moorland  beyond,  where 
the  air  blew  fresh  and  free.  There  were  signs 
of  autumn  everywhere — the  heather  deepening 
from  mauve  into  purple,  the  rowan-trees  laden 
with  ripening  berries,  the  bracken  turning  golden, 
the  blackberry  leaves  red  and  brown.  The 
ash- trees  were  fading,  the  harebells  gone,  in 
the  air  was  a  new  touch  of  crispness,  and  the 
voice  of  the  rocky  stream  as  it  rushed  past  was 
loud  with  the  promise  of  winter's  coming 
torrent. 

It  was  past  nine  when  she  got  back  to  the 
house,  and  the  gardener  had  swept  all  the 
paths  as  neat  as  a  new  pin,  and  was  trundling 
his    barrow   with    a    loud-sounding    rumble    to 
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the  region  of  hot-beds  and  potting-out  frames 
at  the  back.  The  old  house  seemed  to  be 
slumbering  still,  standing  silent  and  drowsy  in 
the  morning  sunshine,  with  the  pears  ripening 
on  its  southern  wall,  and  the  last  of  the  roses 
dropping  their  petals  on  to  the  newly  swept 
path.  Here  and  there  a  casement  was  open, 
giving  glimpses  into  the  quaint,  cosy  rooms 
within.  They  were  all  deserted,  dark  with 
panelling,  bright  with  sunshine,  sweet  with 
flowers.  She  went  indoors  and  set  about  her 
household  duties,  sorting,  dusting,  arranging, 
putting  a  button  on  the  squire's  coat,  mending 
his  gloves.  But  these  little  duties  did  not 
calm  her.  She  felt  as  though  she  could  never 
be  calm  again. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  arrived, 
so  cheerful,  hearty,  and  altogether  from  another 
world  than  Luigia's  that  it  seemed  to  her  like 
a  breath  of  salt  sea-air  blown  inland  across  an 
arid,  burning  desert  where  the  heat  was 
blinding  and  the  wind  hot.  He  had  filled  his 
great-coat  pockets  with  sweeties  for  her,  as 
though  she  were  still  a  little  girl,  and,  carrying 
his  portmanteau  into  the  dining-room,  immedi- 
ately unstrapped  it  on  the  table  to  disclose  the 
odds  and  ends  he  had  collected  in  his  flying 
visit  to  the  great  world  of  fashion. 
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"  How  do  you  like  this?"  he  inquired,  un- 
wrapping a  large  parcel  with  pride.  "  Pretty, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  tossed  a  large  quantity  of 
fairy-like,  gauzy  material  on  to  the  table,  and 
looked  at  her  eagerly  for  her  verdict. 

11  It's  just  your  style  ! "  he  exclaimed,  trium- 
phantly, "and  I  said  so  at  once.  It  caught  mv 
eye  in  a  shop  window  and  in  I  went  and 
bought  every  inch  there  was  of  it.  It's  just 
the  gauzy,  beetlewing-y  thing,"  said  I  to  my- 
self, "for  my  little  girl  at  home.  Do  you 
like  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  she  said  with  an  effort. 
"  But  there  is  enough  for  two  or  three  dresses 
here." 

"  I  dare  say.  I  bought  it  all.  I  didn't  want 
any  other  woman  to  have  a  beetle- wing  gown 
like  yours.     Let's  see  how  it  suits  you." 

He  gathered  up  a  handful  and  held  it 
against  her  face,  regarding  the  effect  with  his 
head  on  one  side.  Soft,  delicate,  vaporous, 
it  lay  in  a  shimmering  cloud  around  her.  She 
bore  the  scrutiny  as  long  as  it  pleased  him  to 
look,  and  then  sat  down  by  the  table,  still 
fin^erinor  it. 

"  You  are  too  good  to  me,"  she  said  in  a 
low  voice. 
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"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  replied.  "  I 
buy  you  a  beetle-wing  gown,  perhaps,  but 
don't  you  go  and  mend  my  old  coats,  and  sew 
buttons  on  my  gloves,  and  keep  my  house  in 
apple-pie  order  like  the  most  faithful  and 
devoted  little  Joan  to  a  rough  old  Darby  ? 
Can  I  ever  repay  you,  sweetheart,  for  coming 
to  live  with  me  ?  " 

He  caressed  her  hair  tenderly  as  he  spoke, 
but  the  next  instant  his  attention  was  diverted 
to  a  tear  that  fell  into  the  shimmering  folds  of 
the  beetle-wing  fabric,  where  it  lay  like  a  pearl 
before  it  dissolved.  While  he  was  still  staring 
at  this  unaccountable  phenomenon  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands  and  more  tears  dropped 
slowly  through  her  fingers. 

"  I  wish  you  had  not  bought  it,"  she  said. 

"  Why  ?  "  demanded  the  squire. 

He  thrust  his  hands  into  his  trouser- 
pockets  and  planted  his  feet  far  apart — his 
usual  attitude  when  roused  or  on  the  defensive. 

"  It  was  too  kind — and  I  am  just  as  happy 
in  the  oldest  cotton  dress,"  she  sobbed. 

"  That  may  be.  I  am  not  sure  that  you  are 
happy  at  all." 

He  spoke  almost  sharply,  and  the  change 
in  his  tone  was  so  unexpected  that  she  looked 
up  involuntarily.     She   saw  the  suspicion  she 
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had  long  dreaded  in  the  kind  eyes  that  were 
scrutinizing  her,  and  a  pang  of  deadly  fear 
made  her  heart  beat  fast. 

u  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  happy  at  all," 
he  repeated.  "  I  have  long  had  my  doubts  on 
that  point." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  she  leaned  her  head 
on  her  hand  and  her  tears  fell  fast. 

"  Luigia,"  said  her  husband,  standing  before 
her,  gentle  but  resolute,  "  if  you  have  any 
trouble — any  secret — I  charge  you  to  tell  it  me. 
I  shall  not  be  angry.  I  only  wish  to  have  things 
straight  and  true  between  us." 

She  sat  silent  before  this  demand,  broken- 
down  and  sobbing. 

"  If  you  have  any  trouble — any  fancy  for 
any  one — let  me  know  it.  Tell  me  about  it 
whatever  it  is.  Trust  me,  Luigia.  Have  I 
not  always  been  your  friend  ?  " 

She  rose  hastily,  seemed  about  to  speak, 
hesitated,  then  seizing  his  hand,  kissed  it  im- 
pulsively and  left  the  room.  He  turned  and 
looked  after  her  as  she  vanished,  and  a  moment 
afterwards  he  heard  the  swift,  frantic  rush  of 
soft  feet  upon  the  stair  and  a  door  bolted 
overhead.  Then  he  sank  heavily  into  the 
chair  she  had  quitted  and  dropped  his  face 
on  to  the  "  beetle- win^  stuff"  he  had  brought 
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her  with  such  pride.  So  the  bolt  had  fallen  ! 
The  horrible  suspicion  that  had  dogged  his 
steps  and  haunted  his  happiest  moments  proved 
to  be  reality,  the  girl-wife  whom  he  so  tenderly, 
faithfully,  blindly  loved  had  given  her  heart 
away  from  him,  and  he  was  nothing  to  her  in 
comparison  with  that  other  man.  No  need  to 
tell  him  who  that  man  was.  He  knew  it — 
knew  it  instinctively — had  known  it  some  time, 
though  he  had  thrust  the  knowledge  from  him 
and  refused  to  give  it  house-room  :  Luigia 
was  good,  Luigia  was  pure,  Luigia  was  his 
own  faithful  wife — no  one  and  nothing  could 
come  between  them.  Again  and  again  had  he 
comforted  himself  with  this  assurance  when 
the  serpent  of  suspicion  had  stung  him  with 
poisoned  tooth.  For  he  was  too  shrewd  a 
man  not  to  have  seen  signs  that  had  filled  him 
with  tormenting  doubt,  si^ns  that  he  had  com- 
bated  fiercely,  but  that  would  not  be  altogether 
explained  or  reasoned  away.  He  had  told 
himself  that  if  he  waited  and  was  silent  all 
might  yet  be  well ;  the  fancy  was  a  fleeting 
one,  and  would  die  a  natural  death  if  he  was 
wise  and  kept  his  own  counsel  ;  to  bring  it 
forward  into  the  light  of  day  and  clothe  it  in 
words  was  to  substantiate  it,  give  it  reality. 
And  this  he  had  now  done.      In  a  moment  of 
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heat  and  impulse  he  had  driven  her  to 
extremity,  made  her  tacitly  acknowledge  what 
could  never  be  forgotten,  what  must  inevitably 
widen  the  already  widening  breach  that  lay 
between  their  hearts. 

"  But  she  didn't  lie  to  me  ! "  he  kept  saying 
to  himself  as  he  walked  about  the  room  in  a 
tumult  of  emotion  ;  "  she  didn't  lie — I'm  glad  of 
that !  She  trusted  me.  She  knew  I  wouldn't 
be  hard  and  unreasonable  ;  she  let  me  know 
her  secret ;  she  wasn't  afraid  of  me.  I'm  her 
friend  still — however  little  else  I  may  be." 

He  went  back  to  the  table,  and  looked  down 
on  the  heap  of  fairy-like  fabric  over  which  she 
had  wept  but  a  moment  before. 

"  Poor  little  soul  ! "  he  ejaculated,  "  it  isn't 
her  fault,  it's  mine — for  marrying  her  !  She's 
young,  and  I'm  old,  and  it  isn't  in  nature  that 
she  should  weave  romantic  dreams  around  me. 
I've  robbed  her  of  her  rightful  heritage,  put 
love  and  romance  and  all  the  rest  of  it  out  of 
her  reach  ;  and  I  alone  am  to  blame.  Let  me 
be  very  tender  with  her,  very  patient,  very 
wise.  Let  me,  at  any  rate,  be  her  ^^t  friend, 
even  if  all  else  is  denied  me." 

Some  time  afterwards,  when  he  went  upstairs 
to  dress  for  dinner,    and   was  passing  to  his 
dressing-room,    Luigia    came   out    on    to    the 
vol.  11.  30 
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landing.  She  was  beautifully  dressed,  per- 
fumed, flushed,  but  there  were  still  traces  of 
tears  about  her  eyes. 

"  In  silk  attire,  my  dearie  !  "  he  quoted,  paus- 
ing for  an  instant  with  a  smile.  "  That  is 
right !  Make  yourself  as  lovely  as  you  can, 
for  I  am  a  proud  man  when  you  look  as  you 
look  to-night." 

Their  eyes  met  fully,  and  each  read  the  soul 
of  the  other  in  that  glance.  She  saw  that, 
hide  it  as  he  would,  there  was  a  wound  in  his 
heart  that  was  throbbing  with  a  living  pain  ; 
and  he  saw  that  her  tears  had  not  all  been 
for  him,  and  that  her  thoughts  had  gone  back 
to  the  man  she  loved.  He  passed  on  quickly, 
to  hide  the  grey,  sickly  pallor  that  overspread 
his  ruddy  face. 

In  these  days  Luigia  walked  long  and  far, 
and  came  back  tired  out  to  sit  down  in  the  old 
house  and  dream  away  the  evening.  The 
exaltation  of  spirit  had  long  died  out,  and  only 
the  longing  remained — more  than  that,  it  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  every  day.  She  railed 
against  herself  that  she  had  sent  him  away. 
What  was  there  to  live  for  now  he  was  gone  ? 
She  grew  paler  than  ever,  food  seemed  to 
choke  her,  and  she  scarcely  slept  at  all.  The 
squire  watched  her  with  growing  anxiety.     She 
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must  go  away  for  a  change,  he  said.  Where 
would  she  like  to  go  ? 

Nowhere !  She  would  not  hear  of  leaving 
Rodney.  She  was  not  ill ;  she  wanted  no 
change ;  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
her  !  Why  did  she  not  eat,  then  ?  Why  did  she 
not  sleep  ?  Oh,  she  ate  and  slept  well  enough 
— if  only  he  would  leave  her  alone  !  and  her 
voice  had  a  touch  of  irritation  and  impatience 
in  it  that  was  quite  new  to  it. 

The  days  passed — she  scarcely  knew  how. 
Autumn  seemed  to  her  one  long  monotony  of 
howling  winds  and  weeping  skies.  It  was 
October,  that  strange,  weird  month,  when  the 
world  hangs  between  life  and  death,  and  the 
last  remnant  of  summer  is  chased  and  chilled 
by  the  breath  of  coming  winter.  There  were 
still  leaves  on  the  trees,  but  they  were  shrivelled 
and  discoloured,  and  the  rough  westerly  wind 
sweeping  over  the  hills  tore  them  from  their 
branches  and  whirled  them  before  it  in  the 
maddest  of  frolics,  till  it  gave  up  the  game  and 
left  them  to  rot  in  the  roadside  ditches  ;  the 
copses  were  full  of  dying  leaves  too,  and  the 
grass  was  rank  and  wet.  The  ploughshares 
were  out,  passing  silently  along  the  brow  of 
the  uplying  fields,  where  the  rich,  damp  earth 
lay    soft    and    dark    against    the    cloudy    sky. 
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There  was  an  ominous,  brooding  air  hanging 
over  all  ;  the  world  was  sullen  and  sad  and 
moody,  dressing  itself  in  browns  and  greys  for 
the  long  dark  winter  that  was  drawing  near  on 
the  wings  of  the  fierce  north  wind. 

The  dripping  trees,  the  sodden  earth,  the 
chill,  damp  air  suited  well  with  her  mood. 
The  world  was  dying,  even  as  her  youth  and 
hope  and  life  were  dying ;  desolation  and 
decay  were  all  around  her — the  oozing  earth, 
the  rotting  leaves,  the  heavy  mist  lying  in  the 
hollows,  were  all  in  keeping  with  her  own 
melancholy.  There  was  an  agony  of  longing 
in  her  heart  that  she  could  not  utter ;  but  there 
was  something  akin  to  it  in  the  weird  autumn 
weather,  and  morning,  noon,  and  late  into  the 
evening  she  was  out  on  the  moors,  or  through 
the  woods,  alone,  wet,  exhausted,  but  still 
feverishly  restless. 

Once  she  took  a  train  to  Mackworth,  a  little 
place  ten  miles  off,  upon  the  coast  ostensibly 
to  pay  a  call,  but  in  reality  to  feast  her  eyes 
upon  the  sea.  After  enduring  half  an  hour's 
martyrdom  in  a  stiff  and  formal  drawing-room, 
she  escaped,  and  went  to  a  lonely  part  of  the 
beach,  where  she  sat  down.  There  she  re- 
mained for  two  whole  hours,  looking  across  the 
sea  to  the  horizon.     There  was  a  bleak  north- 
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east  wind  blowing,  that  would  have  chilled 
any  one  who  had  not  fever  in  her  veins  ;  but 
she  did  not  feel  cold.  It  was  the  sea  ! — the 
sea  that  she  had  come  expressly  to  look  at, 
to  touch,  to  smell !  Out  there,  somewhere 
beyond  the  line  of  the  sky,  farther  than  she 
could  see,  a  ship  was  sailing — sailing  away 
from  her.  Her  voice  could  not  reach  it ;  her 
longing  was  vain.  She  stretched  out  her  arms 
into  the  empty  air,  and  cried  aloud — 

11 0  God,  keep  him  safe  ;  keep  down  the 
storms  and  wind.  Let  me,  at  any  rate,  live 
in  the  same  world  with  him.  Give  me  that — 
if  only  that." 

But  her  arms  fell  to  her  sides  again,  and, 
with  a  shudder,  she  hid  her  face.  Her  heart 
ached  with  an  emptiness  that  seemed  more 
than  she  could  bear.  The  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  that  lay  between  them 
drove  her  frantic.  What  was  there  left  ?  Only 
wind  and  rain  and  desolation  for  evermore. 

She  went  home  shivering  and  numb.  Her 
husband  met  her  in  the  hall,  and,  taking  her 
by  the  hand,  led  her  into  his  study.  A  cheery 
fire  glowed  upon  the  hearth,  and  warmth  and 
light  played  around  the  room.  But  there  was 
no  warmth  or  light  in  either  of  their  hearts. 

"  Luigia,"   he  said  slowly,   looking  into  her 
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woe-begone   face,    and  chafing  her  benumbed 
hand,  " cant  you  tell  me  about  it  ?  " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  dumbly,  and  they  were 
heavy,  blank,  dreary. 

"  Can't  you  tell  me  ?  "  he  cried  passionately. 
"  Have  I  ever  been  hard  and  selfish  with 
you  ?  Wouldn't  I  give  my  life  any  day  to 
make  you  happy  ?  Anything  but  secrecy — 
anything  but  fear  of  me,  Luigia." 

She  sat  down  deliberately  in  the  armchair 
that  stood  on  the  hearth,  and  stared  into  the 
fire  with  unseeing  eyes. 

"  I  have  been  to  look  at  the  sea,"  she  said  in 
a  dull  monotone,  "  and  I  went  because  I  could 
not  keep  away.  It  seemed  to  take  me  a  little 
nearer  to  him.  I  ought  to  be  sorry  to  tell  you 
this,  but,  as  it  is,  I  don't  seem  to  care  much. 
There  is  a  stone  in  the  place  of  my  heart.  I  am 
very  wicked,  I  know,  but  I  don't  mind  about 
that  either." 

There  was  a  moment  or  two  of  silence  before 
the  squire  spoke.  When  he  did,  his  voice 
was  shaken  with  emotion. 

"It  isn't  your  fault — you  can't  help  it — it's 
only  natural."  He  cleared  his  throat,  and 
went  on  less  huskily,  "If  it  weren't  for  my 
conscience,  I'd  go  and  do  something  to  set 
you  free,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,  Luigia.     I'd 
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give  my  life — ay,  a  thousand  lives — to  make 
you  happy.  But  I've  a  conscience  and  a  God, 
Luigia,  and  I  daren't  go  against  them,  not  even 
for  you,  you  know.  It'll  have  to  go  on  and 
on,  I'm  afraid,  till  death  comes  mercifully  and 
puts  an  end  to  me,  and  for  that  I'll  pray  day 
and  night,  as  I've  never  prayed  before.  I  can 
promise  you  that." 

He  put  his  hand  heavily  on  her  shoulder,  and 
went  on — 

"  Bear  with  me  a  year  or  two,  if  you  can.  It 
won't  be  longer,  I  think — I  feel  that  to-day. 
I've  had  my  death-blow,  if  that  is  any  consola- 
tion to  you.  And  in  heaven,  my  poor  child  " 
— he  looked  at  her  with  a  quivering  smile  on 
his  poor  pale  face :  a  smile  such  as  heroes 
wear  when  the  knife  cuts  into  the  living  flesh, 
and  they  will  not  utter  a  groan — "  in  heaven 
there  is  neither  marriage  nor  divine  jn  mar_ 
riage.     Take  comfort  in  that." 

And,  turning  quickly,  he  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE    ROAD    TO    THE    END    OF   THE    WORLD. 


N  the  end  of  October  the  squire  found  he 
would  have  to  go  to  Paris  for  a  week  or 
ten  days  on  business.  He  deliberated  over  the 
going  some  time.  Would  Luigia  go  too  ?  If 
so,  he  would  make  arrangements  for  them  both, 
at  once.  No,  Luigia  would  not  go — she  was 
tired  of  travelling,  tired  of  new  places  ;  she  only 
wanted  to  be  quiet.  Why  did  he  look  at  her 
like  that  ?  There  was  nothing  the  matter — 
nothing  whatever,  and  she  left  the  room  with 
the  impatient  frown  he  was  learning  to  know 
and  dread. 

He  deliberated  over  this  journey,  and  weighed 
its  pros  and  cons  by  night  and  by  day.  He 
could  not  make  up  his  mind.  His  instinct  told 
him  to  stay  at  home  and  look  after  Luigia ;  his 
reason  told  him  that  it  would  mean  the  failure 
of  a  great  scheme  and  the  loss  of  much  money. 
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For  his  own  part  he  would  not  have  hesitated, 
but  Daubigny  and  other  friends  who  were  in- 
volved in  the  transaction  wrote  to  him  urging 
him  strongly  to  go,  and  at  last  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  do  so.  There  was  nothing  much  to  be 
gained  by  staying,  beyond  the  pain  of  seeing 
that  look  on  her  face  that  had  come  to  it  lately, 
and  accompany  him  she  would  not.  Never 
before  had  he  known  her  so  determined.  But, 
for  once,  her  soft  yielding  will  was  inflexible  as 
steel. 

He  went,  and  she  stayed.  He  went  with 
regret,  with  secret  apprehension ;  yet  he  did 
not  know  what  it  was  he  feared.  If  Luigia  was 
unhappy,  she  probably  knew  her  own  cure 
better  than  he  did.  At  any  rate,  he  could  not 
force  her  into  any  plan  of  action  against  her 
will. 

Luigia  was  left  alone,  to  fume  and  chafe  and 
beat  against  the  bars  of  her  prison.  The 
demon  of  restlessness  possessed  her,  and  drove 
her  wandering  through  the  house  and  out  into 
the  dripping  fields  and  lanes.  She  went  down 
to  the  little  hollow  in  the  wood,  where  they 
had  parted ;  it  was  full  of  rotting  leaves  and 
heavy  mist.  She  walked  out  on  to  the  moor, 
which  stretched  for  miles  before  her,  away  to 
the  cities  and  lands  of  the  East  to  which  he 
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had  gone.  She  wandered  up  into  the  attics 
and  watched  the  road  to  London,  leaning 
against  the  wall,  looking  from  the  same  window 
where,  some  hundred  and  fifty  years  before, 
a  certain  Anne  Rodney  had  watched  and  wept 
and  waited  for  the  faithless  lover  who  never 
came.  It  was  the  same  old  story,  only  that 
this  time  it  was  she  who  had  sent  him  away, 
and  now — oh  !  now  she  would  have  given  all 
she  had  or  ever  hoped  to  have  in  heaven  and 
earth  to  have  him  back  aorain.  She  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  she  had  told  him  not  to 
write.  Sometimes  she  wrote  him  letters  which 
she  tore  up  again  ;  sometimes  she  told  herself 
if  she  only  knew  where  he  was,  she  would  go 
to  him.  But  she  never  wrote  and  she  never 
went,  and  the  skies  went  on  weeping,  and  her 
heart  grew  heavier. 

One  day — a  dull,  heavy,  melancholy  day — 
when  no  ray  of  sun  broke  through  the  sullen  sky, 
and  the  air  was  still,  she  went  out  to  walk  on 
the  moor.  It  suited  her  mood — the  moor.  It 
was  bare,  melancholy,  deserted  ;  it  was  without 
boundary,  and  stretched  for  miles — farther  than 
she  could  walk  or  see.  Near  the  house  there 
were  deep  lanes  full  of  rotting  leaves  :  these 
stifled  her  ;  the  dripping  woods  oppressed  her  ; 
she  avoided  looking  at  them.    She  walked  fast, 
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with  her  eyes  on  the  ground  ;  her  skirts  got 
wet  and  muddy,  her  feet  were  soaked,  but, 
contrary  to  custom,  she  was  indifferent  to  such 
trifles,  and  took  no  trouble  to  avoid  the  pools 
of  water  lying  in  the  road.  Her  hands  were 
bare  and  cold. 

One  or  two  country  people,  meeting  her  in 
the  lanes,  dropped  a  curtsey,  or  touched  their 
forelocks  to  "  the  squire's  lady/'  Perhaps  they 
wondered  why  she  chose  to  walk  on  such  a  day 
when  she  had  carriages  at  her  disposal,  and 
she  herself  could  hardly  have  given  them  a 
reason.  She  had  no  aim  beyond  the  desire  to 
do  something — anything,  except  sit  down  and 
think. 

A  farmer's  gig  passed  her,  with  a  young 
farmer  and  his  bride  in  it.  The  crirl  had  the 
skirt  of  her  dress  thrown  over  her  head,  and 
was  laughing  up  at  him  from  beneath  the 
shelter ;  the  stout  brown  mare  was  making  the 
best  of  her  way  home  to  the  cosy  farmstead 
among  the  hills,  where  tea  and  firelight  were 
awaiting  them.  Lui^ia  looked  after  them  with 
envy  in  her  heart,  and  the  young  farmer  looked 
back  at  her. 

"  Did  'ee  see  how  wet  she  wer'  ? "  he  said  to 
the  2firl  at  his  side.  "  She's  not  so  snu^  as 
thee." 
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After  a  time  the  road  left  the  region  of 
woods  and  lanes,  and  ran  out  into  the  moor, 
dark  with  ling  and  bramble.  Here  and  there 
a  black  pool  reflected  the  cloudy  sky ;  far 
away,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  the  pines  were 
gathered  in  sombre  masses.  It  was  both  silent 
and  solitary — not  a  wayfarer  to  be  seen,  not  a 
bird  to  be  heard  in  all  the  wide  expanse  around. 
The  road,  shining  with  puddles  from  last  night's 
heavy  rain,  stretched  across  it  as  far  as  she 
could  see,  with  here  and  there  a  white  signpost 
at  the  cross-roads.  There  was  no  sun ;  the  air 
was  heavy  and  chill. 

It  was  getting  late,  dusk  was  closing  in,  and 
she  paused  for  a  moment  before  turning  back. 
Why  should  she  turn  back  ?  What  was  there 
to  go  back  for  ?  To  be  sure  it  had  come  on  to 
rain  heavily,  and  already  her  skirts  were  soaked 
through  ;  but  what  of  that  ?  It  was  better  to 
walk  through  mist  and  rain  in  the  free  air  than 
to  sit  in  one  of  those  silent  rooms  at  home 
and  look  into  the  fire.  Looking  into  the  fire 
drives  one  mad  with  longing ! — out  here  there 
was  at  least  something  to  do.  She  would  go 
on  still  further.  And  she  went  on,  the  mist 
gathering  in  around  her,  and  the  rain  falling 
faster. 

In   the    distance   she   heard    the   wheels   of 
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another  farmer's  gig  coming  along  the  road, 
this  time  from  the  opposite  direction.  Presently 
it  emerged  from  the  mist,  its  lamps  flashing,  its 
horse  splashing  cheerfully  through  the  puddles. 
Was  it  a  farmer's  gig  ?  The  horse  was  a 
beautiful  thoroughbred,  and  she  knew  that 
white-stocking'd  forefoot  well !  The  man  who 
was  driving  wore  a  white  mackintosh  cape. 
She  knew  that  cape  too !  Her  heart  gave  a 
great  throb,  and  then  stood  still.  She  stood 
still  herself  at  the  roadside,  and  awaited — she 
knew  not  what. 

The  dog-cart  came  on,  and  she  looked  up  at 
the  man's  face.  The  collar  of  his  cape  was 
turned  up,  his  hat  was  low  on  his  brows,  the 
rain  was  driving  into  his  eyes — there  was  little 
of  them  to  be  seen,  but  she  knew  him !  In  a 
moment  he  had  passed,  with  a  flashing  of  lights 
and  a  splashing  of  mud.  He  pulled  up  a  few- 
yards  past  her,  and  looked  back  at  her  dark, 
stationary  figure,  standing  defenceless  in  the 
rain. 

"If  you  are  going  my  way,  I  can  give  you  a 
lift,"  he  called  out. 

"  If  you  please,  my  lord,"  said  the  groom 
at  the  back,  touching  his  hat,  "  it  was  Mrs. 
Rodney." 

"What?"   cried    Lord     Eean.       The    next 
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instant  he  had  flung  the  reins  to  the  groom, 
and  was  out  in  the  muddy  road  and  back  beside 
Luigia. 

She  still  stood  where  he  had  passed  her,  her 
heart  throbbing  wildly.  He  came  up  to  her 
and  took  her  two  wet  hands  a  moment,  his 
face  alive  with  a  great  joy. 

"  You  !  "  he  cried.  "  I  did  not  know  you — 
actually  passed  you  without  looking." 

She  could  not  speak.  She  tried  to  say 
something,  but  her  lips  were  faint  with  joy, 
and  she  only  felt  like  crying. 

"What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  he  said,  facing 
her  and  keeping  his  back  to  the  manservant, 
who  discreetly  turned  his  eyes  in  the  opposite 
direction.     "  Shall  I  drive  you  home  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Then  I'll  walk  too.  I'll  send  the  man  on. 
Martin  " — calling  out  to  the  groom — "  you  can 
drive  on  home.     I  shall  walk." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Martin  ;  and  with  an 
immovable  face  he  touched  his  hat  again  and 
respectfully  set  about  carrying  out  his  master's 
orders.  But  as  he  did  so  he  winked  at  one  of 
the  puddles  in  the  road  with  an  air  that  seemed 
to  say  he  drew  his  own  conclusions  from  such 
a  proceeding. 

The  dog-cart  grew  smaller  and  smaller  on 
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the  moorland  road,  till  it  vanished  in  the  mist 
and  darkness. 

Before  it  had  gone  a  dozen  yards,  Lord 
Egan  put  his  arms  round  her,  and  kissed  her 
eyes  and  mouth  and  hands  and  hair  ;  and  Luigia 
foolishly  began  to  cry. 

"  My  poor  little  darling  !  "  he  said,  "  did  you 
want  me  so  badly  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  would  never  come  any 
more,"  she  sobbed. 

"  Did  you  ?  "  He  almost  laughed.  "  Why, 
what  have  I  got  to  care  for  or  think  of  or  live 
for  but  you  ?  Did  you  think  I  could  stay 
away  for  ever  ?  I  didn't.  I  knew  from  the 
first  I  should  come  back.  I  obeyed  you, 
darling,  as  long  as  I  could,  but  you  must 
remember  I  am  only  a  man,  and  men  are 
mortal  ! " 

He  was  laughing,  and  she  was  crying!  His 
face  and  voice  were  full  of  rapture,  triumph, 
joy,  and  for  the  time  he  was  completely  her 
master.  The  old  subjection  had  died  out ; 
his  eyes  were  flashing  and  his  actions  decided. 
She  felt  small  and  feeble  beside  him,  and  as 
though  she  had  no  will  of  her  own. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  pointing  to  her  wet 
skirt.  "What  a  state  you  are  in — drenched 
to  the  skin  !     And  your  feet,  no  doubt,  soaked 
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through.  How  dare  you  do  such  foolish 
things  ?  " 

He  seemed  almost  angry,  yet  she  loved  him 
all  the  better  for  the  proprietorship  he  claimed 
over  her. 

"  You  will  put  this  on  at  once,  and  come 
home." 

He  took  off  his  mackintosh  cape  and  threw 
it  round  her,  buttoning  the  large  button  under 
her  chin  with  clumsy  fingers.  She  resisted. 
Was  it  likely  she  was  going  to  take  his  things 
from  him — when  she  was  already  soaked 
through,  too  ?  And  was  it  likely  he  was  going 
to  wear  it  while  she  walked  at  his  side  defence- 
less ?  So,  in  the  middle  of  the  muddy  road, 
with  the  rain  sweeping  across  the  moor  and 
drenching  them,  they  quarrelled  over  the  cape, 
and  Luigia  forgot  her  tears  and  he  got  his  way. 

What  had  happened  to  the  bleak  and  dreary 
moor  ?  All  at  once  it  had  become  warm  and 
homelike,  a  very  heaven  on  earth  !  It  still 
rained,  her  feet  were  still  wet,  but  she  was  no 
longer  cold  or  tired  or  lonely.  He  put  his 
arm  round  her  waist  in  the  approved  lovers' 
style,  since  there  was  no  one  but  the  donkeys 
to  see,  and  they  walked  through  the  puddles 
together,  oblivious  and  happy.  They  told 
each  other  of  their  longing,  of  the  blankness 
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of  the  days,  of  the  wretched,  wakeful  nights, 
of  their  fevered  dreams  and  the  hateful  moment 
of  awakening-  She  asked  him  where  he  had 
been,  what  he  had  been  doing,  whether  he  had 
been  gay.  What  did  it  matter  where  he 
had  been  or  what  he  had  done,  he  answered 
her,  since,  wherever  it  was,  whatever  it  was, 
he  had  only  thought  of  her  ?  The  world  of  the 
mind  was  their  only  world  when  they  were 
apart. 

Then  he  touched  on  a  point  of  still  greater 
moment.  He  had  come  back,  he  said,  for  one 
thing  only — to  take  her  away  with  him.  They 
could  not  live  without  each  other,  could  they  ? 
Had  she  not  found  it  so  ?  Honour  ?  What 
is  honour  when  one  loves  ?  God  had  made 
them  care  for  each  other ;  only  the  law  of  the 
world  stood  between  them.  What  did  it 
matter  what  the  world  thought  ?  Love  such 
as  theirs  was  a  higher  law  than  any  marriage 
tie.  There  were  lands  he  would  take  her  to, 
where  no  one  would  know  their  story — beautiful 
scenes  that  he  longed  to  show  her  ;  there  was 
a  life  of  perfect  love  and  happiness  for  them 
both  if  she  would  only  speak  the  one  little 
word.  Would  she  ?  Would  she  ?  He  kissed 
the  rebellious,  silent  mouth,  and  the  kisses 
were  more  eloquent  pleading  than  any  words. 

vol.  11.  31 
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"It  is  idiocy — this  wilful  throwing  away  of 
the  only  thing  worth  having,"  he  cried. 

She  looked  away  to  the  black  pools,  swamped 
and  desolate. 

"We  tried  to  do  our  duty,"  she  said,  "but 
duty  is  the  hardest  and  dreariest  thing  in  the 
world." 

"  And  love  the  best  and  sweetest !  " 

She  pushed  back  her  wet  hair  from  her  eyes 
irresolutely. 

"  Don't  take  your  hands  away.  What  does 
your  hair  matter  ?  There  is  only  me  to  see, 
and  I  love  it  any  way — tidy  or  untidy.  Forget 
everything,  Luigia,  but  me  and  what  I  have 
come  back  to  ask  you." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  it — it  is  an  awful  thing !  " 

"Not  awful  at  all !  It  is  just  you  and  I — 
no  one  else  at  all.  There  is  nothing  awful  in 
that." 

"  I  am  afraid " 

"  Afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"  No,  not  of  you.     Of  everything  else." 

"  But  I  will  take  care  of  you.  What  are 
other  people  to  us  if  we  have  each  other  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  other  people — it  is — because  it 
is  wrong!' 

"  Wrong !  To  me  it  is  right,  wise,  good, 
lovely.     I   see  no  drawbacks.     But  even  if  I 
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did  I  would  defy  them.  Is  not  this  love  of 
ours  worth  suffering  for  a  little  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but " 

"  Oh,  it  is  worth  suffering  for,"  he  cried, 
"  since  we  shall  suffer  together."  He  stooped 
and  laid  his  cheek  against  hers,  and  for  a 
moment  held  her  so  tightly  she  could  not 
move.  "You  and  I  against  the  whole  world, 
darling." 

"  Yes,  it  is  worth  suffering  for,"  she  said,  with 
a  throb  of  love  in  her  voice. 

"  It  is  worth  damnation  ! "  he  exclaimed 
passionately. 

They  walked  on  to  the  edge  of  the  moor, 
he  pleading  his  cause  with  passionate  vehe- 
mence, she  feeling  her  decision  being  taken 
out  of  her  hands,  yet  not  daring  to  give  an 
ultimate  answer.  There  they  parted  to  meet 
again  to-morrow.  He  was  to  meet  her  at 
Mrs.  Frayling's,  where  she  was  going  in  the 
afternoon  to  pay  a  call,  and  she  would  let  him 
know  his  fate  then.  No,  she  would  not  see 
him  alone  anywhere — not  till  she  knew  herself 
which  way  it  was  to  be.  Whether  he  liked  it 
or  not,  he  had  to  bow  to  her  decision,  and  they 
parted  in  the  rain  to  meet  again  to-morrow. 

The  evening  she  spent  alone,  sitting  over 
the  fire,  staring  into  its  embers.      Every  now 
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and  then  the  wood  ash  dropped  lightly  from 
between  the  bars  on  to  the  hearth,  and  every 
time  it  dropped  she  lifted  her  head  and 
looked  at  the  clock  ticking-  away  the  fateful 
minutes.  It  was  an  awful  thing  to  decide,  and, 
whichever  way  she  looked  at  it,  seemed  almost 
equally  impossible. 

That  nieht  on  ofoin^  to  her  room  she  dis- 
missed  her  maid,  and,  sitting  down  before  the 
toilet-table  on  which  two  tall  candles  burned, 
tilted  the  glass  and  looked  full  and  steadily  at 
her  own  image  reflected  in  it.  It  was  a  wild, 
white,  frantic  face,  with  trembling  lips  and 
dilated  eyes,  a  face  that  bore  in  every  line  of 
it  the  token  of  a  desperate  fate. 

"  My  God  !  "  she  cried  aloud,  as  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  "what  will  the  end 
be?  Yet,  whatever  it  is,  I  will  pay  the  penalty." 
She  dropped  her  head  on  to  her  arms  on  the 
toilet-table,  and  when  at  last  she  rose  to  undress, 
the  candles  had  burned  low  down  into  their 
sockets,  and  the  light  of  a  new  day  gleamed 
through  the  lattice. 

The  next  day  she  drove  into  Tadcaster  to 
make  her  promised  call  on  Mrs.  Frayling.  It 
was  her  reception  day,  and  there  were  many 
visitors.  She  left  her  furs  in  the  warm  hall, 
and  was  ushered  into  a  still  warmer  drawing- 
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room,  full  of  people.  Mrs.  Frayling  came 
through  the  flickering  firelight  to  meet  her. 
Without  looking  round  she  was  conscious  of 
a  man's  figure  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece, 
half  in  firelight,  half  in  shadow.  He  bowed 
to  her  across  the  room,  and  went  on  talking  to 
M aggie  Frayling.  She  sat  down  on  the  sofa 
beside  her  hostess. 

"  Such  a  change  in  the  weather ! "  began 
Mrs.  Frayling,  cooing  in  her  ear.  "  After  all 
that  rain  it  is  quite  delightful  to  have  it  dry, 
isn't  it  ?  But  my  husband  says  it  will  rain 
again  when  this  wind  dies  down.  We  shall 
be  quite  flooded  out,   I  say.     Autumn  in  the 

country  is  so Oh  yes,  we  hear  constantly 

from  Eda.  She  is  so  happy,  dear  girl !  They 
are  coming  for  Christmas,  we  hope,  when  I 
shall  certainly  bring  her  over  to  see  you." 

Luigia  smiled  and  listened  and  answered, 
and  the  babble  of  conversation  flowed  on  in 
a  ceaseless  stream  of  commonplaces,  while  the 
fate  of  two  people  in  the  room  hung  trembling 
in  the  balance. 

When  she  rose  to  go,  Lord  Egan  came  for- 
ward out  of  the  shadow.  He  must  go  too,  he 
said,  and  he  would  be  happy  to  see  Mrs. 
Rodney  to  her  carriage.  At  the  same  moment 
General  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Grantly  were 
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announced,  and  claimed  the  hostess'  attention. 
Lord  Egan  and  Luigia  left  the  room  together. 

In  the  hall  she  stopped  to  take  up  her  wraps, 
and  he  put  them  round  her. 

"  How  did  you  come  ?  "  he  asked  her,  trying 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  an  attempt  she 
frustrated  by  keeping  it  in  shadow. 

"  I  drove  in  the  pony-carriage." 

-Alone?" 

"  Yes." 

"Is  there  room  for  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  is  room,"  she  returned  carelessly. 

The  words  and  manner  were  indifferent 
enough — for  there  were  servants  standing  near 
— but  such  as  they  were  they  brought  a  flash 
of  joy  and  triumph  into  his  eyes,  a  flash  that 
was  instantly  subdued. 

He  went  out  with  her  on  to  the  doorstep, 
beside  which  the  ponies  stood  impatiently 
whisking  their  tails  as  they  waited.  One  of 
the  major's  grooms  stood  at  their  heads. 

"  I  will  drive,"  said  Luigia. 

"  Won't  your  hands  be  cold  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  have  my  driving-gloves — or  rather 
you  have  them,  I  see." 

He  slipped  them  over  her  other  gloves  as 
they  stood  together  on  the  doorstep ;  then  she 
got  into  the  little  carriage,  and  he  arranged  the 
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fur  over  her  knees.  In  another  moment  they 
were  off,  the  ponies  trotting  briskly,  the  groom 
looking  after  them  with  his  jaw  dropping  in 
amazement.  But  what  did  they  care  for  him, 
or  for  the  lodge-keeper,  or  any  of  the  people 
they  might  pass  on  the  road  ?  It  was  but  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

They  neither  of  them  spoke  till  they  had 
passed  the  lodge  and  were  out  in  the  moonlit 
road,  overshadowed  on  one  side  by  skeleton 
trees,  and  on  the  other  by  a  park  paling.  The 
air  was  keen,  the  wind  wild  and  boisterous — it 
was  rushing  past  them  like  a  live  thing  gone 
mad — there  was  a  bright,  clear  moon  rising. 

They  drove  rapidly  and  in  silence.  They 
and  the  wind  seemed  to  be  running  a  race, 
and  Luigia's  heart  was  running  a  race  too,  a 
madder  race  than  either.  The  trees  and  the 
park  palings  were  tearing  past  them,  only  the 
moon  was  steady. 

Suddenly  he  pulled  her  close  to  him  and 
kissed  her  rapturously. 

"  My  beautiful  darling  ! "  he  whispered. 

"  I  cannot  guide  the  ponies  if  you  do  that," 
she  said,  with  a  nervous  little  laugh. 

"  Then  don't  guide  them.  Look  at  me, 
Luigia,  not  over  there." 

"  How  can  I " 
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"  But  you  must,  you  shall.  Your  eyes  are 
mine ;  they  shall  not  look  at  anything  but  me. 
I  want  to  see  them ;  I  have  not  seen  them  for 
ages.  I  am  hungry  and  thirsty  for  love — for 
you " 

She  turned  a  little,  and  with  one  hand 
touched  his  cheek,  stroking  it  almost  as  she 
would  have  caressed  a  child's.  He  laid  it 
against  her  shoulder  and  was  silent. 

A  little  pause.  A  dark  bend  in  the  road, 
with  black  shadows  on  both  sides,  and  a  lull 
in  the  wind.  She  felt  him  trembling.  He  was 
quiet,  but  it  was  a  treacherous  quietness — the 
couch  of  the  creature  that  is  going  to  spring, 
the  lull  that  comes  before  a  storm. 

They  came  out  into  the  moonlight  again, 
and  he  could  see  her  profile  against  the  clear 
sky,  the  soft  fur  at  her  throat  fluttering  in  the 
wind. 

Suddenly,  roughly,  he  threw  his  arms  round 
her  in  a  passionate  embrace.  She  half  rose, 
with  a  stifled  cry,  flinging  out  her  hands ;  the 
ponies  shied,  and  ran  on  to  the  rough  ground 
at  the  roadside. 

"  Oh  !  what  are  you  doing  ?  "  she  cried. 

But  the  reins  were  taken  from  her  by  a 
strong  hand,  the  other  held  her  fast.  The 
ponies  righted  themselves  and  flew  on  like  the 
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wind  ;  the  treetops  were  swaying  darkly  against 
a  sea  of  moonlit  clouds. 

"  Are  you  frightened,  my  beautiful  one  ?  "  he 
said,  bending  over  her.  "  Why,  you  are  in 
my  arms  ! " 

She  was  frightened,  yet  there  was  a  strange 
and  desperate  joy  clamouring  through  her  fear. 

"  Where  are  we  going  ?  "  she  cried,  as  they 
flew  past  the  cross-road  leading  to  the  Manor. 

"  It  is  only  a  longer  way  round." 

"  Oh  !  where  are  we  going  ?  "  she  cried  again, 
breathlessly. 

He  held  her  fast,  lifting  his  face,  pale  with 
reckless  excitement,  to  the  moon. 

"  What  does  it  matter  where  we  go  ? "  he 
cried.  "  Anywhere.  Away — to  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  beyond  !  " 

The  long  road  stretched  before  them,  white 
with  moonlight,  black  with  shadows,  solitary, 
unending.  And  to  Luigia  it  seemed  that  it 
led  indeed  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
beyond  ! 

That  night  she  dreamed  a  strange  dream. 
All  seemed  hurry  and  confusion  around  her ; 
there  was  a  rushing  of  wind  and  of  wheels 
bearing  her  into  unknown  lands,  and  with  it 
a  sensation  of  fear  mingled  with  abandoned 
delight.     And  as  the  turmoil  and  the  hurricane 
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waxed  fiercer,  and  she  was  borne  yet  more 
swiftly  away,  she  turned  and  looked  back  at 
what  she  was  leaving.  The  mist  and  the 
darkness  were  gathering  fast  and  closing  in 
behind  her  like  an  impenetrable  veil,  shutting 
out  the  past  and  everything  she  had  hitherto 
known.  Then  she  realized  that  she  was 
journeying  to  a  land  from  whence  there  is  no 
returning.  Once  over  the  brink  of  the  dividing 
stream,  and  the  waters  of  a  river  as  remorseless 
as  death  would  bear  her  away  on  their  dark 
bosom  to  where  there  is  weeping  and  wailing 
and  gnashing  of  teeth,  and  an  unavailing, 
fathomless  despair. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

TWO    MAGDALENS. 


HERE  followed  a  week  of  delirium.  The 
squire  was  detained  longer  than  he  had 
expected,  and  would  not  be  home  till  the  tenth, 
so  he  wrote.  In  the  mean  time  Luigia  and 
Lord  Egan  lived  through  a  week  such  as  the 
world  had  never  held  for  them  before,  would 
never  hold  for  them  again.  Phantoms  crossed 
their  paths,  touched  them,  looked  at  them, 
but  they  were  not  real.  The  only  reality  was 
their  intoxicating  world  of  love. 

But  why  describe  it  ?  Human  beings  have 
no  right  to  go  mad  over  each  other,  and  when 
they  do  they  are  invariably  punished  for  it — 
punished  as  surely  as  the  reaping  follows  the 
sowing  and  the  fruit  the  seed.  The  wages  of 
folly  and  sin  are  paid  to  the  uttermost  farthing 
by  a  Hand  that  knows  no  shadow  of  turning. 
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And  this  law  it  is  that  is  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

During  this  week  they  made  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  flight  that  was  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  new  life — the  life  of  love.  But  on  the 
very  eve  of  that  flight,  Fate  stepped  in  and 
prevented  it.  She  received  a  hurried  letter 
from  Lord  Egan,  telling  her  his  sister  was 
dangerously  ill  in  Corinth,  and  that  he  was 
summoned  by  telegram  to  go  out  at  once.  It 
was  terribly  unfortunate,  but  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  go.  In  the  mean  time,  she 
must  trust  in  him  and  wait ;  he  would  come 
back  as  soon  as  he  could,  and  then  everything 
they  had  planned  should  take  place  without 
delay.  There  were  protestations  of  eternal 
faithfulness,  and  words  of  passionate  love  at 
the  end  of  the  note,  but  her  heart  fainted  when 
she  read  it.  Fate  seemed  to  be  turning  against 
her,  the  sky  was  dark,  there  were  rocks  and 
storms  ahead,  a  forewarning  of  shipwreck 
pressing  ominously  on  her  heart.  But  what 
was  worse  than  all  just  then  was  meeting  the 
squire's  eyes !  It  seemed  to  her  a  thing  that 
positively  could  not  be  done,  yet  there  was  no 
help  for  it.  The  earth  does  not  open  and 
swallow  us  up  at  our  desire,  nor  is  there  any 
way  of  eluding  the  eye  of  a  just  man   when 
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our  heart  is  black  with  treachery  against  him. 
Luigia  had  to  go  through  with  it,  and  therein 
justly  lay  part  of  her  punishment.  It  was  an 
ordeal  greater  than  could  be  borne,  she  felt, 
but  it  had  to  be  borne  all  the  same.  She 
thought  it  would  kill  her,  but  it  did  not.  She 
almost  wished  it  would. 

It  was  dusk  when  he  came,  and  she  was 
alone  in  the  dark  parlour  waiting  for  him. 
The  whole  of  that  day  had  been  one  of  untold 
misery ;  she  had  either  shivered  over  the  fires, 
or  roamed  feverishly  through  the  house  and 
garden.  Now  he  had  come,  and  she  was  forced 
to  meet  him.  She  saw  him  driving  up  in  the 
dark,  she  heard  his  voice  in  the  hall,  but  she 
did  not  go  out  to  meet  him.  She  stood 
trembling  on  the  hearth.  At  last  the  door- 
handle turned,  and  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  sweetheart  ?  "  he  said,  coming  forward 
and  holding  out  his  hands ;  but  his  voice  had 
lost  the  old  hearty  ring,  and  his  eyes  were  not 
full  of  the  gladness  with  which  he  used  to  look 
at  her. 

For  one  wild  moment  she  thought  of  throw- 
ing herself  at  his  feet  and  confessing  all,  calling 
down  his  just  vengeance  upon  her  guilty  head, 
but  the  impulse  passed  even  as  she  raised  her 
eyes    to    look   at    him,   and    her   manner    was 
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calmer  even  than  usual  as  she  gave  him    her 
hand. 

He  drew  her  nearer  and  kissed  her  once  on 
the  cheek.  She  shivered  and  turned  away. 
He  sat  down  in  his  elbow-chair  on  the  hearth 
with  a  weary  air  that  was  new  to  him.  "  It  is 
very  cold  this  evening,"  he  said,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  the  blaze.  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I 
used  to  enjoy  the  keen  air,  but  this  year  it  seems 
to  chill  me  to  the  bone." 

She  knelt  down  on  the  hearth  and  swept  up 
the  ashes  with  the  little  hearth  broom.  She 
kept  her  back  turned  to  him.  In  a  few  minutes 
she  made  some  excuse  to  leave  the  room. 

It  was  like  escaping  from  the  torture-house, 
this  getting  into  the  hall,  away  from  the  kind 
old  man  who  had  never  done  her  any  injury 
beyond  loving  her.  And  the  going  back  into 
his  presence  seemed  impossible.  It  would  have 
been  easier,  she  thought,  to  have  walked  bare- 
footed over  red-hot  ploughshares  like  the 
martyrs  of  old,  than  to  have  sat  through  dinner 
and  the  long  quiet  evening  with  her  husband. 
But  it  came,  and  it  had  to  be  done.  She  had 
no  welcome  to  give  him ;  he  saw  and  felt  that 
in  the  most  sensitive  place  in  his  heart,  and  the 
long  lapses  of  silence  that  fell  between  them 
were  moments  of  acutest  suffering  to  them  both. 
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The  next  day  and  the  next  passed,  and  still 
she  did  not  get  used  to  the  torture-house  or 
find  its  agonies  any  more  endurable.  Her 
nerves  were  on  the  stretch,  an  inward  fever 
consumed  her  night  and  day ;  she  could  neither 
eat  nor  sleep.  She  had  altered  ;  was  not  well, 
people  said.  She  did  not  admit  it  when  they 
questioned  her,  but  that  was  nothing.  It  was 
not  natural  to  be  so  pale,  so  quiet,  so  absent ; 
she  had  changed  wonderfully  during  the  last 
month  or  so.  One  night  at  a  dinner-party  she 
fainted.  People  talked  about  it  afterwards. 
They  had  noticed  something  strange  about  her 
manner  all  the  evening ;  she  did  not  hear  them 
when  they  spoke  to  her ;  the  expression  of  her 
eyes  was  vague,  her  smile  shadowy,  and  she 
was  wonderfully  white,  even  to  her  lips  and 
ears  and  hands.  The  man  who  took  her  in  to 
dinner  had  started  half  a  dozen  different  subjects 
in  vain  ;  she  had  only  answered  "yes"  or  "no," 
and  helped  herself  to  trifling  morsels  that  she 
never  ate.  She  had  drunk  water  continually, 
and  crumbled  her  bread  ceaselessly  with  pretty 
trembling  fingers.  By  degrees  he  had  come  to 
understand  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  some 
great  tragedy,  the  nature  of  which  he  could  not 
fathom.  He  looked  across  at  the  squire  once 
or  twice  with  a  passing  wonder  as  to  whether 
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he  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  domestic 
tyrant  and  wife-beater.  Did  he  ill-use  this  pale, 
lovely,  trembling  girl  in  private  ?  What  had 
he  done  to  make  her  eyes  look  like  that  ? 

Then  she  had  fainted — risen  up  from  her 
place  with  a  little  inarticulate  cry,  and  fallen 
headlong  on  the  floor  behind  him.  They  had 
carried  her  out,  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 
Afterwards  he  made  inquiries  as  to  her  history. 
She  had  no  history.  She  was  the  Squire  of 
Rodney's  young  wife,  and  she  was  not  very 
strong,  that  was  all.  Oh  yes,  they  were 
extremely  happy  together,  a  most  devoted 
couple,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  in  their  ages. 
There  was  nothing  of  that  sort  whatever.  She 
was  only  very  delicate,  although  she  always 
would  persist  in  saying  she  was  so  strong. 

She  was  taken  home,  and  her  maid  undressed 
her.  The  squire  came  in  on  tiptoe  once  to  look 
at  her.  She  was  lying  with  closed  eyes  and 
hair  unbound,  her  lips  as  pale  as  the  dead  white 
silk  of  her  dinner-gown  flung  over  the  chair  at 
the  bedside.  He  stole  away  again  as  the  maid 
came  to  hang  it  in  the  cupboard,  and  went  down- 
stairs. There,  in  the  room  below,  he  sat  alone 
with  bowed  head,  and  his  hands  tightly  clenched 
on  the  arms  of  his  elbow-chair.  His  dog's 
faithful  nose  was  laid   affectionately  in    silent, 
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instinctive  sympathy  on  his  knee,  but  she 
received  no  caress,  no  endearing  word.  He 
was  wrestling  with  an  anguish  too  deep  and 
bitter  to  allow  of  room  for  anything  else.  Luigia 
did  not  love  him,  never  had  loved  him,  yet  was 
tied  to  him  by  bonds  no  human  hand  could 
sever.  The  wound  to  his  pride  was  great,  but 
greater  far  was  the  pain  of  the  knowledge  that 
he  must  stand  for  ever  between  her  and  her 
happiness. 

"  Please  God  I  may  die,"  he  muttered  again 
and  again  in  a  sort  of  involuntary  prayer  ;  but 
even  as  he  said  it  the  strength  and  vigour  within 
him  rose  up  in  protest  and  claimed  their  inherit- 
ance to  many  another  long  year. 

"  My  mother  was  eighty-two  and  my  grand- 
father over  ninety,"  groaned  the  poor  squire  to 
himself,  "  and  the  chances  are  I  shall  live  to  be 
older  than  either  of  them — a  curse  and  a  misery 
to  myself  as  well  as  to  her  !  God  knows  how 
gladly  I  would  drop  out  of  life  to  give  her 
happiness  ! " 

His  head  drooped  lower,  his  grey  hair  resting 
against  the  little  frilled  cushion  Luigia  had 
worked  and  given  him  on  his  birthday,  and 
which  always  hung  by  a  ribbon  over  the  back 
of  his  special  chair.  His  attitude  was  so  hope- 
less, so  despondent,  that  the  dog,  accustomed  to 
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a  master  who  was  brisk,  alert,  and  cheery,  sprang 
up  and  licked  his  face  with  a  short,  sharp  bark 
of  inquiry  and  surprise.  The  squire  pushed 
her  aside  with  an  impatient  hand,  and  rising, 
paced  the  room  for  an  hour  or  more  in  brooding 
silence. 

Luigia  battled  resolutely  with  the  nervous 
excitement  that  possessed  her,  and  rose,  white 
and  exhausted,  from  her  bed  next  day.  She 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  ill, 
repulsed  all  attentions,  and  only  begged  to 
be  let  alone. 

She  was  waiting  for  a  letter,  always  waiting 

for  a  letter  that  never  came.     Sometimes  she 

owned    that    not   hearing   from  him  was  only 

what  was  to  be  expected,  since  correspondence 

was  not  a  thing  to  be  risked  between  them. 

The   fact  of  a   letter   coming  into  the  village 

for   Mrs.   Rodney  from  Corinth  would  spread 

like  wildfire    through    the    place    in    less   than 

half  a  day,  and  cause  no  end  of  gossip.     This 

she  fully  realized  ;  yet  at  times  it  seemed  to 

her   he   had    no    desire   to  write.     Surely   he 

could    have    found    a   way    of    communicating 

with  her  if  he  had  wanted  to  do  so.     What 

will  not  a  man  in  love  contrive  if  hard  put  to 

it  ?     But  no  word  came ;  the  suspense  turned 

her  sick,  and  the  alternative  hope  and  dread 
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were  fast  settling  down  into  despair.  If  he 
deserted  her  what  would  be  her  fate  ?  Ah, 
but  she  dared  not  even  think  of  that — it  could 
not  be,  it  could  not  be  ! 

In  the  solitude  of  her  own  room  she  paced 
backwards  and  forwards,  like  some  panting, 
striving  creature  dragging  at  its  chain.  Re- 
sentment against  him  rose  in  her  heart ;  she 
told  herself  she  hated  him.  He  was  a  coward, 
a  traitor,  a  liar,  a  thief — what  name  was  bad 
enough  ? 

"  I  scorn  him,  I  hate  him,  I  despise  him!" 
she  cried  fiercely,  sweeping  backwards  and 
forwards  through  the  room  with  her  black 
brows  gathered,  a  storm  in  her  eyes.  "  Yes, 
mad  as  I  have  been,  the  madness  is  past  now, 
and  I  have  no  shred  of  feeling  left  for  him  but 
hatred  ! — detestation  ! — scorn  ! " 

She  told  herself  this  many  times,  but  at 
others  a  mere  word,  a  chance  touch  on  the 
old  chord  of  memories,  set  her  trembling  with 
the  old  longing  just  to  see  his  face  and  hear 
his  voice  once  more. 

"If  only  I  could  die!"  she  moaned  to 
herself  at  such  moments,  as  she  hung  cowering 
over  the  fire,  with  her  face  hidden  in  her 
hands. 

But  death  does  not  come  to  those  who  cry 
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out  for  it,  or  the  world  would  be  thinly  peopled 
indeed,  and  the  tragedy  of  life  a  thing  to  smile 
at.  She  had  to  live  as  others  have  to  live — 
through  days  and  nights  of  anguish.  They 
came  and  went,  and  she  draped  herself 
through  them  as  best  she  could. 

A  little  event  occurred  once  in  the  village 
that  attracted  general  attention  for  the  time 
being.  A  girl  went  wrong  with  a  soldier — 
a  married  man  with  several  children — and 
when  he  threw  her  over  she  tried  to  drown 
herself  in  a  pond,  but  was  rescued  and  brought 
back  to  be  stormed  at  and  turned  out  of  doors 
by  her  indignant  father.  For  two  days  every 
one  was  talking  about  the  matter.  Mrs. 
Frayling,  who  knew  the  man  well,  since  he 
was  in  her  husband's  regiment,  was  also 
deeply  interested.  She  happened  to  drive 
into  Rodney  and  call  on  Luigia  during  the 
thick  of  the  gossip.  It  was  a  wet  and  cheer- 
less afternoon,  and  as  the  oak  parlour  was 
the  cosiest  room  in  the  house  on  a  winters 
day,  she  was  taken  up  the  sweet-smelling, 
cedar-lined  staircase  to  Luigia's  private  room. 
There  she  found  her  sipping  tea  with  Mrs. 
Harburton. 

The  conversation  turned  of  course  on  the 
village  tragedy.     Mrs.  Frayling  was  indignant, 
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disgusted,  shocked,  horrified  :  the  giri  was 
a  worthless,  degraded  creature  ;  the  man,  whom 
she  knew  well,  had  been  enticed  and  led  astray 
by  her,  of  course ;  it  was  all  very  dreadful,  and 
had  upset  her  terribly  and  made  her  feel  quite 
ill.  Such  a  mad  thing  to  do  too,  to  try  to 
drown  herself  like  that !  The  children  were 
already  afraid  to  pass  the  pond  coming  home 
from  school  in  the  dusk,  she  heard ;  it  was 
almost  a  pity,  though  of  course  it  sounded 
dreadful  to  say  it,  that  she  had  not  succeeded 
in  her  attempt,  for  what  in  the  world  is  a 
ruined  creature  like  that  to  do  with  the  rest 
of  her  life  ? 

"  I  can't  help  being  sorry  for  the  poor  thing 
myself,"  put  in  Mrs.  Harburton,  mildly. 

"  Sorry !  She  isn't  worth  it,"  cried  Mrs. 
Frayling,  ruffling  her  plumes  with  virtuous 
indignation.  "  One  must  draw  hard-and-fast 
lines,  and  I  always  say  that  when  public  opinion 
becomes  lax,  society  falls  to  pieces  altogether." 

Luigia  was  lying  back  in  a  deep  chair, 
listening.  She  held  a  peacock  screen  between 
her  face  and  the  glow  of  the  fire,  and  the  foot 
that  peeped  from  beneath  her  skirt  was  moving 
restlessly,  like  a  little  animal  in  pain. 

"  What  is  oroinor  to  be  done  with  the  wretched 
little  fool  ?  "  she  inquired  contemptuously. 
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"  Oh,  I  don't  know — ship  her  off  to  Australia, 
I  suggest." 

"  Then  she  will  throw  herself  overboard." 

"  And  if  she  does,  could  any  sensible  person 
regret  it  ? "  Mrs.  Frayling  lifted  her  furs 
preparatory  for  departure.  "  I  am  sure  I 
don't  wish  to  be  hard,  but " 

"  Leave  her  to  me,"  said  Luigia,  tying  and 
untying  the  ribbon  on  her  fan.  "  I  will  see  to 
her." 

"  She  is  not  worth  much  trouble — "  began 
Mrs.  Frayling  ;  but  Luigia  laid  down  her  fan, 
and  leaning  forward  into  the  full  glow  of  the 
firelight,  spoke  with  sudden,  restrained  intensity 
of  feeling. 

"  Believe  me,  I  despise  and  scorn  her  fully 
as  much  as  you  do.  I  despise  and  scorn  any 
woman  who  flings  herself  away  on  a  man. 
But  she  has  her  punishment,  most  assuredly 
she  has  her  punishment — it  will  be  hard 
enough  in  any  case,  probably  harder  than  she 
will  know  how  to  bear ! " 

She  dropped  back  again  into  the  depth  of 
the  great  down-cushion,  and  lifted  the  screen  be- 
tween the  fire-glow  and  her  face.  Mrs.  Frayling 
regarded  her  with  languid  eyes  of  inquiry. 

"  Do  not  let  us  attempt  to  judge  the  Mag- 
dalens  of  this    world,"  she   added,    "until  we 
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have  some  understanding  of  their  temptation 
and  their  love." 

"Love!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Frayling,  with  a 
little  shiver.  "  Pray  do  not  use  the  word  in 
connection  with  so  low  a  thing ! " 

Luigia  did  not  defend  her  use  of  the  word, 
and  Mrs.  Frayling  rose  to  depart. 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  woman  is  ever  justified 
in  taking  a  lenient  view  of  immorality,"  she 
said. 

"  Oh,  neither  do  I."  Luigia  rose  too.  "  Only- 
one  cannot  help  being  just  a  little  sorry  for 
the  wretched  creature.  One  is  sorry  for  the 
moth  when  it  flutters  into  the  flame.  It  is 
its  own  fault,  of  course ;  but  one  is  inclined 
to  forget  that  in  looking  at  the  little  heap  of 
blackened  dust  that  will  never  be  good  for 
anything  again." 

She  gave  her  soft  hand  in  parting,  and  Mrs. 
Frayling  murmured,  "  Very  sweet  of  you — 
very  sweet,  indeed ! "  and  left  the  room  and 
went  down  the  cedar-lined  staircase  to  her 
carriage,  thinking  to  herself  that,  gentle  and 
fascinating  as  young  Mrs.  Rodney  was,  she 
held  dangerously  lax  views  on  certain  subjects, 
and  was  altogether  a  person  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

That  evening  Luigia  slipped  on  her  gipsy 
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cloak  and  took  her  way  quickly  through  the 
dark  garden  and  the  wood  beyond,  to  a  cottage 
in  the  quarry-lane.  The  cottage  stood  alone 
in  the  shelter  of  the  quarry,  down  a  long, 
straggling  lane.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
window,  the  door  was  shut,  and  after  tapping 
on  it  twice  and  receiving  no  answer,  she  pushed 
it  open  and  went  in.  There  was  a  girl  sitting 
by  the  dying  ashes  on  the  hearth,  a  girl  who 
turned,  rose  with  a  frightened,  hunted  look, 
and  drew  back  into  the  darkness. 

Luigia  acted  on  instinct.  She  gave  no 
reason  for  coming ;  she  only  went  forward  with 
outstretched  hands,  and  took  hold  of  her. 

"  Oh  !  Jessie,"  she  cried,  in  a  voice  broken 
and  choked  with  emotion,  "  tell  me  about  it — 
tell  me  about  it." 

The  girl  was  silent,  doubting  that  she  heard 
aright.  She  felt  the  touch  of  kind,  clasping 
hands,  she  heard  the  quivering  voice  uttering 
its  one  little  sentence  of  sympathy,  and  she 
knew  that,  unlikely  as  it  seemed,  here  was 
indeed  a  friend.  The  squire's  young  wife,  in 
her  soft  rustling  dress,  with  the  perfume  of 
violets  about  her,  had  come  to  her  like  an 
angel  from  heaven  in  the  hour  of  her  direst 
need.  She  had  heard  enough  of  the  blackness 
of  her  crime,   the   depth   of  her  disgrace,  and 
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had  hardened  her  heart  to  it,  but  this  was  the 
first  time  any  one  had  spoken  to  her  in  tones  of 
pity.  Still  she  made  an  effort  in  her  pride  to 
keep  aloof. 

"  You'd  better  not  touch  the  likes  o'  me, 
ma'am,"  she  said,  dragging  away  her  hands ;  but 
Luigia  held  them  fast. 

"  Don't  send  me  away — tell  me  about  it,  for 
I  can  understand." 

"  Oh,  no  one  understands,"  cried  the  girl, 
wildly,  "for  they  don't  love  as  I  do.  It's  only 
him  as  I  care  for,  and  he's  tired  of  me,  and  the 
sin  and  the  disgrace  is  nothing  to  that,  and  I 
wish  I  was  dead,  I  do." 

She  burst  out  sobbing,  and  leaned  her  face 
against  the  wall ;  but  Luigia  took  her  in  her 
arms,  and  holding  her  closely,  wept  too. 

"/  understand,  Jessie — /  understand,"  she 
was  saying  again  and  again.  And  then, 
mysteriously,  instinctively  the  girl  began  to 
feel  that  the  squire's  young  wife  was  no  better 
than  she  was,  that  it  was  sympathy,  not  pity  that 
was  being  offered  her ;  and  casting  aside  all 
barriers  in  their  common  woe,  the  two  fallen 
women  wept  and  clung  together. 


CHAPTER   X. 


CHRISTMAS    AT    THE    MANOR. 


WO  days  before  Christmas,  Belle  arrived 
on  a  flying  visit.  She  wrote  before  to 
announce  it,  sure  of  a  welcome.  She  did  so 
love  a  regular,  old-fashioned  Christmas,  she 
said  in  her  letter — the  roasting  of  oxen,  and 
the  burning  of  yule  logs,  and  the  drinking  of 
wassail  bowl  or  whatever  it  was — and  besides, 
she  longed  to  see  them  all  again.  How  were 
all  her  old  friends  ?  Was  Mrs.  Harburton 
quite  well  ?  Had  Lord  Egan  cured  that 
tiresome  sister  of  his  yet  and  come  home  ? 
Where  was  Sir  Ralph  ?  Mama  had  heard 
rumours  of  his  being  in  London,  but  that 
seemed  scarcely  likely,  or  he  would  surely  have 
called  on  them.  Mi^ht  she  run  down  for  a 
few  days  ?  London  was  very  gay,  all  their 
friends  were    in    town,    and    she    was    full    of 
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engagements,  but  Rodney,  dear  little  Rodney, 
held  her  heart  and  she  was  longing  to  see  it 
again. 

The  squire  met  her  at  the  little  wayside 
station  as  before,  but  instead  of  the  gay  and 
debonair  knickerbocker,  he  was  now  wrapped 
to  the  ears  and  down  to  the  heels  in  a  huge 
driving  coat,  with  capacious  pockets  and  half  a 
dozen  capes.  There  was  a  sprig  of  holly  in  his 
buttonhole. 

"  A  merry  Christmas  to  you  ! "  he  cried,  as 
he  kissed  her  blooming  cheek. 

"  How  disgraceful  of  you ! "  she  exclaimed, 
laughing  and  looking  round  her  with  an  attempt 
at  a  blush. 

"  Oh,  there's  no  one  but  the  pines  to  see. 
Even  the  cows  have  departed." 

"  The  porter n 

"  Oh,  he's  one  of  the  family — son  of  my 
gardener,  my  dear.  Come,  now,  how  will  you 
go  ?  in  the  dogcart  with  me,  or  in  the  fly  with 
your  maid  and  the  luggage  ?  It's  bitingly 
cold  on  the  moors." 

"  How  can  you  ask  ?  As  though  I  couldn't  defy- 
any  amount  of  cold  in  all  these  furs  !  But  you 
are  not  looking  well  yourself.     How  is  that  ? " 

u  I  got  a  chill  the  other  day,"  he  returned 
carelessly.       "It's    nothing!"    And,    with    an 
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evident  desire  to  sheer  off  the  subject,  he  led 
the  way  to  the  dogcart  in  the  road. 

But  Belle  slipped  her  arm  in  his,  and  looked 
him  anxiously  in  the  face.  He  was  certainly 
older,  greyer,  more  worn  than  when  she  had 
seen  him  last,  four  months  ago,  and  the 
wrinkles  were  deeper  and  closer  than  she 
remembered  them.  He  talked  away  as 
cheerily  as  ever,  but  there  was  a  change 
in  his  voice  too,  the  ring  of  heartiness  was 
absent  from  it,  and  he  laughed  but  seldom. 

Perhaps  the  change  lay  only  in  her  imagi- 
nation after  all,  and  she  was  affected  more  than 
she  was  aware  by  the  cold  and  dreary  look  of 
all  around  her.  Perhaps  something  of  the 
gloom  that  now  hung  over  the  once  smiling 
landscape  had  fallen  on  the  happy,  hearty 
squire,  and  transformed  him  into  an  old  and 
saddened  man. 

How  different  it  all  looked  in  the  cold,  grey 
gloom  of  a  winter's  afternoon  !  There  was 
snow  lying  thickly  on  the  moors,  and  in  patches 
on  the  black  gorse-bushes ;  it  covered  the  hills 
in  a  white  sheet,  and  blocked  the  roads  and 
walls  and  hedges  and  ditches  till  it  was  difficult 
to  trace  their  lines.  There  was  more  in  the 
air  too,  for  the  old  woman  of  the  fairy  tales  up 
in  the  skies  was  plucking  her  Christmas  geese, 
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and  a  mass  of  feathers  was  ready  to  fall  at  her 
first  word.  Over  the  hills  swept  the  bleak 
north  wind  in  an  icy  blast,  rattling-  the  ivy 
leaves  in  the  barren  hedges,  and  shaking  the 
leafless  trees  with  a  rough  hand  as  it  rushed 
past  to  die  away  with  a  howl  and  a  shriek  on 
the  ragged  line  of  the  horizon.  The  landscape 
was  certainly  cheerless  enough,  with  its  deserted 
fields,  its  cold,  dark  sky,  its  lonely  farmhouses 
cowering  beneath  their  weight  of  snow,  the 
silent  village,  where,  here  and  there,  a  solitary 
wayfarer  pushed  his  way  with  muffled  steps 
through  the  drifts.  The  place  she  remembered 
as  gay  with  sunshine,  butterflies,  and  flowers, 
where  the  air  resounded  with  the  rippling  of 
brooks,  the  humming  of  bees,  and  the  whir 
of  the  watermill,  was  now  silent  and  deserted 
— a  wide,  white  waste  of  land  and  hills  beneath 
a  sullen  sky. 

Yet  there  was  some  life  and  frolic  left  in  the 
world,  after  all.  Through  the  leafless  trees  of 
the  Abbey  Park,  as  they  drove  past  the 
palings,  could  be  seen  a  throng  of  skaters 
skimming  over  the  ice  in  cosy,  fur-lined  gar- 
ments, while  the  ring  of  steel  and  the  sound  of 
gay  voices  went  far  and  wide  on  the  keen  air. 
Farther  along  they  overtook  the  Maxwell  and 
Harburton    boys    and    girls,    skates    in    hand, 
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returning  to  tea  after  a  long  day  on  the  ice, 
and,  rosy  and  smiling,  they  waved  a  greeting 
to  Belle.  Then  came  the  cheery  lights  in  the 
cottages  as  evening  closed  in,  and  lastly  the 
Manor  House  itself,  with  the  ruddy  glow  of 
great  wood  fires  streaming  from  the  diamond- 
paned  casements  into  the  gloom  and  darkness 
of  a  rapidly  waning  winter's  afternoon. 

And  when  the  hall  door  was  opened,  what  a 
haven  of  warmth  and  light  appeared  within  ! 
The  dogs  ran  out  to  welcome  them,  and  Luigia 
herself,  in  a  big  red  apron,  with  holly  and 
scissors  in  hand,  came  out  on  to  the  doorstep 
too.  Behind  her,  on  the  floor,  lay  great  heaps 
of  holly  and  yew  not  yet  hung,  and  peeping 
from  the  door  of  the  dining-room  the  shy, 
smiling  faces  of  Bab  and  Nan  Barber,  the 
squire's  great  nieces  from  the  parsonage  on 
the  moors.  They  came  out  to  be  introduced 
to  the  tall,  handsome  young  lady,  swathed  in 
sealskin,  who  alarmed  them  by  her  grand 
manner,  and  then,  when  Luigia  took  her  up- 
stairs for  tea  and  to  warm  her  frozen  toes, 
they  seized  Uncle  Tom  on  either  side  and 
made  him  help  them  find  sly  places  in  which 
to  hang  the  boughs  of  mistletoe. 

Again    the    pretty    low-ceilinged    bedroom 
with    its    wood    fire    kindling    in    the    basket- 
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grate,  and  the  fresh,  sweet  smell  of  lavender- 
scented  hangings.  History  repeats  itself,  and 
once  again  Belle  stood  with  conscious  vanity 
before  the  mirror  unpinning  her  hat,  while 
Luigia  watched  her  from  the  background.  She 
was  plumper,  fairer,  more  blooming  than  ever, 
and  in  the  best  possible  spirits. 

"  I've  had  a  lovely  time  in  Nice,"  she  was 
saying,  as  she  patted  her  hair  into  shape  with 
dimpled,  jewelled  hands,  "  and  I  told  you  in 
my  last  letter  about  the  Count  turning  up, 
didn't  I  ?  Wasn't  it  odd  ?  He  went  about 
with  us  everywhere,  and  was  most  devoted, 
and  mama  liked  him  immensely.  He  wouldn't 
talk  about  you,  though.  Had  you  given  him 
his  congi  t " 

"  Yes,  I  had  given  him  his  congd." 

"  Did  he  care  a  little  too  much  ?  That  is 
really  shocking,  you  know,  my  dear — and  you 
a  married  woman  !  But  I  always  fancied  there 
might  be  something  a  little  naughty  about  that 
musical  friendship  of  yours.  It  is  quite  the 
correct  thing  for  married  women  to  flirt,  of 
course,  but  you  always  seem  too  much  of  a 
mouse  for  anything  of  that  sort." 

"  Oh,  I  am  not  exactly  a  nun,"  said  Luigia, 
with  a  short  laugh  in  which  there  was  no  mirth. 

11  Neither    am    I,"    returned    Belle,    with    a 
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laugh  that  was  real ;  "  and  if  one's  husband 
doesn't  mind,  I  don't  see  the  harm  of  amusing 
one's  self  with  other  men  just  a  little." 

"  Just  a  little,  yes,"  repeated  Luigia.  "  It  is 
very  entertaining  as  long  as  it  remains  just  a 
little — I  quite  agree  with  you.  But  it  becomes 
serious  if  it  goes  too  far." 

"  You  did  not — care  f  "  questioned  Belle, 
arrested  by  a  sudden  and  startling  idea,  and 
turning  round  to  scrutinize  her. 

"  Oh  no,  I  did  not  care — not  the  least  in  the 
world." 

"  Luigia,  do  you  know,  you  have  altered 
again  in  these  last  few  months.  I  was  struck 
by  the  change  the  moment  I  saw  you.  People 
who  live  with  you  always  would  not  notice  it, 
perhaps,  but " 

Luigia  rose,  and  crossing  to  the  hearth, 
looked  at  the  reflection  of  her  face  in  the 
oval  mirror  hanging  over  the  mantelshelf. 
She  took  up  a  lighted  candle  and  held  it 
close  to  the  glass.  She  held  it  crooked,  and 
the  melted  wax  ran  down  and  dropped  on  to 
the  carpet,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

"  What  change  do  you  see  ?  "  she  asked. 

"You  look  drawn,  haggard,  wretched,"  said 
Belle,  coming  up  behind  her,  "and  there  is  a 
sort  of  desperate  look  in  your  eyes." 
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She  set  the  candle  down  again  and  turned 
away. 

"  I  have  not  been  well,"  she  said. 

"  No  ?     What  has  been  the  matter  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  !  "  She  spoke  fiercely 
on  impulse,  but  restrained  herself,  and,  standing 
by  the  toilet-table,  took  up  a  pin  and  stabbed 
the  big  pink  cushion  with  a  number  of  quick, 
unkind  little  pricks.  "  It  has  rained  for  weeks 
and  weeks  on  end,  and  the  air  has  been  full 
of  the  smell  of  dying  leaves,  and  there  has 
been  a  shroud  of  mist  hanging  round  the  house, 
cutting  it  off  from  every  living  soul,  and  if  I 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  depression,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at." 

14  Poor  thing  !  Of  course,  it  must  be  dread- 
fully damp  and  melancholy  here  in  the  autumn. 
But  now  we  must  make  things  more  lively, 
mustn't  we  ?  And  you  shall  come  back  with 
me  next  week  and  try  what  a  month  or  two 
of  London  dissipation  will  do  for  you.  Mama 
told  me  to  be  sure  and  make  you  come." 

"  Oh,  thank  you,"  she  exclaimed  with  a 
laugh,  looking  up  with  strangely  glittering 
eyes,  "  that  will  be  delicious !  I  feel  exactly 
like  dancing  and  flirting  and  wearing  pretty 
clothes." 

The  maid  came  in  here,  and  Belle  sat  down 

vol.  11.  33 
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to  have  her  shoes   changed.      Luigia  went  on 
stabbing  the  pincushion  mercilessly. 

11  Oh,  and  what  do  you  think  ?"  Belle  con- 
tinued. "  Whom  do  you  think  we  met  yesterday 
— mama  and  I  ?  It  was  quite  by  chance. 
We  were  shopping  in  Regent  Street,  and  were 
just  getting  into  the  carriage,  when  Lord  Egan 
and  I  almost  ran  into  each  other.  Of  course 
we  stopped  and  spoke,  and  he  seemed  so 
awfully  pleased  to  see  me.  But  wasn't  it 
funny  ?  And  when  one  thinks  how  large 
London  is,  and  how " 

Luigia  sat  down  suddenly  in  a  chair  by  the 
toilet-table,  swaying  as  she  did  so. 

"  Voulez-vous  de  l'eau,  madame?"  said  the 
maid,  looking  up  into  her  pale  face  ;  and  Belle 
jumped  up  in  a  fright. 

She  drank  it  greedily  when  it  was  brought 
her,  and  set  the  glass  with  a  shaking  hand  on 
the  toilet-table.  Then  she  smiled  at  Belle's 
alarm. 

"  I  am  always  doing  this  now,"  she  said  ;  "  it 
means  nothing,  though  it  frightens  Rollo  dread- 
fully. Please  don't  say  anything  to  him  about 
it,  and  go  on  with  what  you  were  saying — 
what  was  it  ?  I  shall  be  all  right  if  you  talk 
and  distract  my  attention." 

"  But  you  must  be  wretchedly  ill  if  you  do 
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this  sort  of  thing.  Let  Louise  get  you  some 
wine.  Where  are  my  salts  ?  Do  you  feel 
better  ?     Lie  down  on  the  sofa." 

"  No — no — no  !"  she  cried,  rising  and  throw- 
ing out  her  hands  to  enforce  her  refusal.  "  Only 
let  me  alone  ;  I  shall  be  all  right  in  a  moment. 
Talk  to  me;  go  on  with  what  you  were  saying." 

She  began  to  pace  the  room  rapidly  from 
end  to  end,  but  the  colour  did  not  return  to  her 
lips  or  cheek.  Louise  withdrew,  and  Belle, 
after  some  further  show  of  solicitude,  relapsed 
into  gossip  as  requested. 

"  I  told  him  I  was  coming  down  here  to-day, 
and  I  think  he  said  something  about  coming 
too.  I  hope  he  will ;  the  more  the  merrier ! 
I  told  him  how  fond  I  was  of  Rodney,  and  he 
said  he  was  fond  of  it  too." 

"  Happy  Rodney  ! "  murmured  Luigia  scorn- 
fully, wandering  through  the  room. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  like  that  ?  He  is  very 
nice,  I  am  sure."  v 

"  Oh,  immensely  nice.  I  spoke  from  my 
heart." 

"  No,  you  didn't.  I  know  your  ironical  tone 
well.     You  never  did  like  him,  I  remember." 

"  Never!" 

"  What  shall  you  do,  then,  if  you  have  to 
accept  him  as  your  brother-in-law  one  of  these 
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days  ?  Stranger  things  than  that  have  happened 
before  now.     And  really,  the  way  he " 

"  I  shall  bow  gracefully  to  my  destiny  and 
congratulate  you  warmly  on  your  charming 
husband." 

"  But  you  won't  mean  it  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,  I  shan't  mean  it." 

"  Really,  you  are  very  unreasonable.  What 
has  he  done  to  prejudice  you  against  him  like 
that?" 

"  Done  ?  Oh,  nothing — nothing  whatever ! " 
She  stopped  in  her  rapid  walk,  and  lifted  her 
pale  face,  with  a  look  on  it  such  as  Belle  had 
never  seen  on  any  living  face  before.  Hatred 
and  revenge  flashed  in  her  lovely  eyes ;  her  soft 
hands  were  clenched  as  they  hung  hidden  in 
the  folds  of  her  skirt.  Belle  half  rose  from 
her  seat. 

"  You  hate  him  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  I  hate  him ! "  answered  Luigia  ;  and 
she  laughed'  harshly,  unnaturally.  Then,  as 
Belle  gazed  at  her  in  utter  consternation  at  the 
wildness  of  her  face  and  words,  she  subdued 
her  excitement  suddenly  and  utterly,  and  said, 
with  a  complete  change  of  manner — 

"  Suppose  we  try  commonplace  for  a  change, 
and  go  down  to  dinner.  One  cannot  play  long 
for  the  gallery,  and  having  fallen  into  a  swoon 
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and  threatened  murder  with  my  eyes,  I  think 
I  have  done  enough,  don't  you  ?  "  And  she  led 
the  way  from  the  room. 

On  the  staircase,  Belle  insisted  upon  telling 
her  details  of  Lady  O'Hagan's  illness — whether 
she  wished  to  hear  them  or  not,  she  said.  Be- 
cause she  disliked  a  man,  was  that  any  reason 
for  extending  the  dislike  to  all  his  friends  and 
relations  ?  And  poor  Lady  O'Hagan  had  been 
desperately  ill,  quite  given  up,  unconscious  for 
weeks,  and  now  they  had  moved  her  to  Algiers 
for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  and  Lord  Egan  was 
off  duty  at  last.  He  had  only  arrived  in 
London  the  night  before,  and  then  to  run 
across  him  at  once  like  that ! — wasn't  it  funny  ? 

The  evening  passed  gaily  enough,  to  all 
appearances.  Major  Harburton  and  his  two 
sons  dropped  in  after  dinner,  and  a  sort  of 
skirmishing  dance  was  got  up — a  wild,  romping, 
childish  affair,  in  which  the  Barber  girls  and  the 
Harburton  boys  enjoyed  themselves  intensely. 
The  squire  joined  in  it  too,  though  with  an 
effort,  and  flew  about  the  room  with  Belle,  while 
Luigia  played  for  them  and  the  Major  looked 
on,  laughing.  Luigia  would  not  dance,  would 
not  romp,  would  not  join  in  the  laughter, 
though  Belle  tried  to  take  her  place  at  the 
piano ;    she    kept   her  eyes    lowered,  for   they 
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were  full  of  tragedy  ;  and  as  the  gay  voices 
clamoured  about  her  ears,  her  one  longing  was 
to  go  out  by  herself,  away  from  these  people, 
into  the  darkness  and  the  moaning  wind,  and 
lie  face  downwards  in  the  snow  till  death  came 
to  end  it  all. 

Once  her  husband  came  to  her,  with  a  kind 
look  in  his  grave  eyes. 

"  Dance  with  me,  Luigia,"  he  said ;  "  you 
must  be  stiff  and  tired  with  playing  so  long." 

"  Oh  no ! "  She  raised  her  tragic  eyes  for 
an  instant,  and  they  were  filled  with  despair. 
"  I  can  play  for  ever  if  any  one  wants  to  dance." 

"  Are  you  cold  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  touched  her 
hand. 

"  Yes,  I  am  cold,"  she  said,  "  but  the  fire 
does  not  make  me  warmer." 

He  left  her.  What  was  he  to  do  in  the  face 
of  such  uncomplaining,  stony  despair  as  he  had 
read  in  her  eyes  and  heard  in  her  voice  ?  He 
passed  through  the  room  and  out  to  his  study, 
in  spite  of  Bab's  detaining  cries,  and  was  not 
seen  again  till  quite  the  end  of  the  evening. 
He  had  had  letters  to  write,  he  said. 

The  next  day  there  was  much  to  do — holly 
to  hang,  currants  to  sift,  citron  to  chop,  pastry 
to  roll,  and  a  thousand  preparations  to  make 
for  the  coming  feast.      Foremost  in  everything 
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were  the  Barber  orirls,  in  whom  the  wild  dissi- 
pation  of  Rodney,  after  their  own  little  brown 
parsonage  on  the  bleak  and  solitary  moor,  had 
mounted  to  their  heads  like  strong  champagne. 
They  were  all  over  the  house  like  wild  things, 
peeping,  prying,  suggesting,  running  into  all 
the  rooms  and  out  again,  without  an  idea  as  to 
what  they  were  about.  They  insisted  upon 
showing  Belle  Luigia's  well-stocked  pantry, 
and  Belle,  deeply  uninterested  in  pantries, 
was  forced  to  go.  Such  piles  of  mince-pies, 
such  rows  of  plum-puddings,  such  dozens  of 
tartlets  and  custards  and  jellies  and  preserves  ! 
And  the  cook  was  still  hard  at  work,  and 
Luigia's  own  hands  were  floury  as  she  shut  the 
pantry  door  and  turned  its  grating  key  on  the 
cat's  wistful  contemplations. 

What  was  Lui^ia  thinking  about  all  the  time 
she  made  this  pretty  show  of  Christmas  pre- 
paration ?  When  she  opened  the  pantry  door 
to  exhibit  its  contents  with  housewifely  pride, 
was  her  mind  entirely  wrapped  up  in  sausage- 
rolls  and  mince-pies  ?  When  she  hung  the 
mistletoe  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  was  she 
thinking  of  Bab  and  Nan's  lovers  ?  When  she 
went  into  the  village  through  the  softly  falling 
snow  with  her  Christmas  gifts  for  the  poor  of 
her  husband's  parish,  was  her  whole  heart  and 
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soul  devoted  to  the  work  of  charity  ?  Belle, 
even  Belle,  who  was  not  noted  for  acuteness 
of  observation,  looked  at  her  with  vague  sus- 
picion now  and  then — there  was  such  a  strange 
sort  of  desperation  in  her  eyes  sometimes. 

The  squire  held  wonderful  views  on  the 
subject  of  Christmas.  If  his  house  was  not 
crammed  from  garret  to  basement  with  guests, 
poor  relations,  old  servants,  and  every  manner 
of  retainer  and  hanger-on  who  had  the  least 
claim  upon  his  bounty,  he  was  the  unhappiest 
of  men.  The  knowledge,  on  the  contrary,  that 
every  nook  and  cranny  was  filled  to  overflowing, 
that  the  shelves  in  the  larder  groaned  beneath 
the  weight  of  their  provisions,  that  the  cupboard 
doors  would  scarcely  shut,  that  the  benches  and 
settles  in  the  kitchen  were  crowded  with  smock- 
frocks  and  bent-backed  old  women  basking  in 
the  warmth  of  its  roaring  fire — the  knowledge 
of  these  facts  cheered  his  heart  and  raised  his 
spirits  to  such  a  degree  that  his  ruddy  face  was 
one  broad,  beaming  smile  from  morning  to  night, 
and  whether  it  blew  or  hailed  or  snowed  or 
froze,  he  was  just  the  happiest  man  alive. 

But  this  year  the  Christmas  festivities  had 
fallen  through  sadly.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to 
circumstances,  or  perhaps  the  squire  did  not 
feel  in  his  usual  spirits,  but,  anyway,  there  was 
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little  attempt  made  to  gather  the  party  together. 
Belle  and  the  Barber  girls,  his  great-nieces, 
were  the  only  guests  in  the  once  hospitable 
Manor  House,  and  many  an  empty  chamber 
remained  shuttered  and  shrouded  in  chilly 
gloom.  For  Luigia,  however,  there  was  plenty 
to  do  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  the  calls 
on  her  time  and  sympathy  were  incessant.  She 
was  here,  there,  everywhere,  always  gentle, 
always  willing,  always  kind — only  her  thoughts 
were  her  own,  and  to  these  no  one  had  the 
key. 

In  the  afternoon  Belle  and  the  Barber  girls 
went  down  to  help  in  finishing  the  decorations 
of  the  church,  and  she  found  herself  alone  for 
a  few  moments.  It  was  a  bleak  December  day, 
with  a  black  frost  and  a  still  blacker  sky  ;  the 
pumps  were  tied  up  in  sacking ;  the  poor  who 
came  to  the  kitchen  door  looked  nipped  and 
blue  with  the  cold.  Those  who  could,  sat  snugly 
at  home  by  the  fireside,  and  there  was  little 
visiting  among  the  outlying  country  houses 
around.  Now  and  then  a  dogcart  or  a  carriage 
passed  along  the  road,  its  lamps  flashing  through 
the  leafless  hedges,  its  driver  muffled  to  the 
ears  in  fur,  or  a  farmer  rode  in  through  the 
wind-swept  hills  from  his  lonely  homestead  ;  but 
traffic  there  was  none,  life  there  was  none.    She 
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stood  by  the  lattice,  in  the  dusk,  watching  the 
lights  come  out  one  after  another  on  the  lonely 
hillsides,  where  an  isolated  farm  or  a  shepherd's 
hut  stood.  Every  household  was  gathering 
round  its  lamp  and  fire  for  tea  :  the  day's  work 
in  the  biting  wind  was  over,  the  cosy  hour  of 
leisure  had  come,  when  they  could  sit  down  and 
dwell  on  the  thought  of  to-morrow's  holiday 
and  the  squire's  great  plum-pudding. 

As  Luigia  stood  there  in  the  dusk,  there  were 
desperate  thoughts  floating  in  her  head.  What 
was  to  become  of  her  ?  No  word  had  come 
from  Lord  Egan,  and  she  was  now  convinced 
that  he  had  deserted  her.  To  go  on  living 
with  her  husband  was  impossible,  even  if,  know- 
ing all,  he  was  generous  enough  to  shield  her 
behind  the  stainless  honour  of  his  name  ;  yet,  to 
seek  refuge  with  the  man  who  had  deserted  her 
was  equally  impossible.  No,  there  were  re- 
sources far  more  desperate  floating  in  her  mind  : 
in  one  way  or  another  she  would  leave  her 
husband's  house  for  ever,  and  that  soon.  The 
church  bells  rang  out  joyfully  over  the  frozen 
fields.     She  lifted  her  head  and  listened. 

"  Would  it  be  very  wicked  to  kill  myself  ?  " 
she  wondered,  "  for  I  do  not  know  what  else  I 
can  do.  There  is  no  place  for  me  in  the  world 
— no  place  at  all." 
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There  was  a  sound  behind  her,  and  she  turned 
quickly.  It  was  old  Anthony,  the  butler,  bring- 
ing in  the  tea.  She  moved  forward,  and  came 
back  to  the  fire  and  warmed  her  chilled  hands. 
Life  was  oroincr  on  as  usual — the  life  that  she 
was  beginning  to  think  of  ending  by  violent 
means. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  Christmas  Eve 
gathering,  and  more  jollity.  The  whole  house 
was  aglow  with  great  fires  and  green  with  holly  ; 
the  party,  young  and  old,  gathered  round  the 
hearth  in  the  firelight ;  fresh  faggots  were  heaped 
on,  the  flames  went  roaring  up  the  chimney, 
the  lio-ht  of  them  dancing  over  the  walls  and 
scorching  the  faces  of  the  Harburton  children 
as  they  roasted  chestnuts  and  baked  apples 
among  the  white-wood  ash.  Elderberry  wine 
was  brewed,  crackers  were  pulled,  riddles  asked, 
short  stories  told,  and  the  children  sat  on  the 
floor  in  the  front  of  the  ring,  and  the  schoolboys 
cuffed  one  another  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
wind  prowled  round  the  house,  roaring  like  a 
wild  beast,  but  could  find  no  cranny  through 
which  to  enter. 

Luigia,  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hearth  to  her  husband,  with  Leila  Harburtons 
elbows  in  her  lap,  was  lost  in  the  shadow  of 
the  projecting  chimney.     She    looked    around 
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her  with  a  sickening  sense  of  despair.  She 
could  have  risen  up  in  their  midst  and  shrieked 
aloud  : 

"  You  people  who  are  so  happy  are  walking 
roughshod  over  a  living,  quivering,  shuddering 
thing  that  cannot  defend  itself — a  torn  and 
mangled  bleeding  soul — and  you  are  laughing 
over  its  agony.  There  is  some  one  among 
you  who  is  ill  with  an  awful  illness  called 
despair,  and  all  that  is  left  her  to  hope  for  is 
death ." 

But  she  did  not  utter  this  forlorn  cry,  and 
the  gaiety  went  on  flowing  over  and  around  her 
in  a  ceaseless  stream.  If  only  we  were  gifted 
with  eyes  to  see  invisible  things,  and  ears  to 
hear  what  is  not  uttered,  in  how  many  a  happy 
eatherinof  should  we  not  alight  on  a  hidden 
tragedy,  and  read  a  deathly  agony  beneath  the 
gayest  smiles ! 

A  few  minutes  later  she  left  the  room  and 
went  upstairs  to  lie  down  on  the  couch  in  the 
oak  parlour  in  the  dark.  She  had  been  there 
an  hour  or  more  when  the  squire  stole  in  on 
tiptoe.  The  fire  was  burning  low,  and  scarcely 
illumined  the  room  ;  the  couch  was  quite  in  the 
shadow  ;  he  crossed  the  room  to  it  as  noiselessly 
as  he  could. 

"  Do  you  want  anything  ?  "  he  asked  her. 
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M  No,  thank  you,"  came  a  low  voice  from  the 
darkness. 

"  Is  the  head  better  ?" 

"Yes." 

He  bent  over  her  and  laid  his  hand  for  a 
moment  very  gently  on  her  forehead.  But  at 
his  touch  she  broke  out  into  such  wild  and  un- 
controllable sobbing  that  he  knew  she  had  only 
suppressed  it  on  his  entering  the  room.  She 
had  probably  been  crying  like  that  for  an  hour 
or  more,  since  her  agitation  had  reached  a  pitch 
that  showed  she  was  exhausted  and  unable  to 
stop. 

"  My  poor  child  !  "  he  said,  taking  her  hot, 
trembling  hand  in  the  darkness.  But  she 
shuddered  away  from  his  touch. 

"  Oh,  go  away,"  she  sobbed,  "  leave  me 
alone — alone  ! " 

"  I  will  not  be  sent  away,  Luigia.  Your 
troubles  must  be  mine  too." 

"  Not  this  one — oh,  not  this  one  !  " 

"  Why  not  this  one  ?  Don't  I  know  it 
already  ?     Haven't  I  forgiven  it  ?  " 

"  Not  this  one — not  this  one  !  "  she  sobbed 
again  wildly. 

He  bent  over  her ;  her  hair  was  loosened,  the 
silk  of  the  cushion  was  soaked  with  tears.  A 
most  terrible  dread  and  fear  fell  upon  him,  and 
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set  him  trembling  like  a  girl.  He  found  no 
voice  with  which  to  speak  for  some  moments. 

"  You  must  not  lie  here  crying,"  he  said  at 
last,  huskily.  "  You  had  better  go  to  bed. 
I  will  send  Matilda  up  to  you.  Come, 
Luigia." 

She  got  up,  and  in  the  darkness  he  took  her 
hand  and  led  her  through  the  room.  The 
cushion  fell  on  to  the  floor  behind  her,  the 
silken  shawl  trailed  from  her  shoulders,  but 
she  did  not  stop  to  rearrange  them.  In  the 
light  of  the  landing  he  paused,  and  looked  at 
her  in  silence  Her  dress  was  crushed,  her 
heavy  black  hair  was  loosened  and  streaming 
wildly  round  her.  She  drew  each  breath  with  a 
quivering  sob,  she  was  the  living  picture  of 
abandoned  despair. 

He  looked  at  her  from  head  to  foot,  at  every 
sign  of  her  woe  and  misery,  and  then  deliberately 
he  dropped  her  hand.  A  moment  afterwards 
he  turned  away. 

She  stood  motionless,  and  looked  after  him 
with  great  tears  glittering  in  her  eyes  and 
hanging  in  the  lashes.  He  was  going  back 
to  the  parlour  to  sit  alone  in  its  darkness,  and 
face  as  best  he  could  this  new  and  awful 
calamity  that  had  befallen  him.  While  his 
hand  was  yet  upon  the  handle  of  the  door,  she 
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made  a  swift  movement  towards  him,  and  threw 
out  her  hands. 

11  Rollo,  Rollo  ! "  she  cried  imploringly.  But 
the  door  was  shut  upon  her,  the  key  turned 
gratingly,  and  she  knew  that  she  was  most 
deservedly  cast  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
just  and  loving  husband  she  had  dishonoured. 

The  next  day  was  Christmas  day.  The 
squire  took  Belle  and  his  nieces  to  church. 
Luigia  stayed  at  home  alone  with  a  bad  head- 
ache. He  was  very  silent  in  the  walk  across 
the  fields,  where  the  sun  sparkled  like  diamonds 
in  the  crisp  snow,  and  the  hoar-frost  hung  in  a 
heavy  fringe  from  hedge  and  tree.  He  had 
discarded  breeches  and  gaiters  for  a  common- 
place pair  of  pepper-and-salt  trousers,  as  more 
respectful  to  the  season,  but  there  was  neither 
mistletoe  nor  holly  in  his  buttonhole.  Nan  and 
Bab  clung  each  to  an  arm,  and  chattered  across 
him  gaily,  while  Belle  strolled  behind  him  with 
Mrs.  Harburton  and  a  new  young  man  from 
London.  But  he  was  very  silent  all  the  way, 
and  when  he  spoke  it  seemed  to  be  with  an 
effort,  as  though  his  thoughts  were  far  from 
them  and  their  chatter.  At  the  lych  gate  of 
the  churchyard  he  did  not  pause,  as  usual,  to 
shake  every  living  soul  he  could  see  by  the 
hand,   and    wish    them    an    unnaturally    happy 
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Christmas.  Even  his  old  friend,  Colonel  King, 
got  no  word  from  him,  though  the  grip  he 
gave  his  hand  spoke  volumes.  But  he  turned 
aside  the  same  instant,  and,  hat  in  hand,  with 
lowered  head,  entered  the  church.  In  the 
square  oak  pew,  wreathed  in  holly,  where  as 
a  boy  he  had  so  often  knelt  before,  he  dropped 
on  to  his  knees,  and  his  lips  moved  in  prayer, 
but  the  petition  that  broke  from  him  was  one 
no  boys  lips  could  have  framed.  And  there  he 
remained,  on  his  knees,  till  the  Christmas  hymn 
broke  forth,  and  the  white-robed  choristers 
came  in. 

The  church  was  a  bower  of  green  ;  wreaths 
of  holly  and  evergreen  twined  and  hung 
wherever  a  pillar  or  arch  could  hold  them, 
the  laurel's  dark  leaves  making  a  rich  back- 
ground for  the  bunches  of  scarlet  berries  that 
peeped  from  them  here  and  there.  Up  in  the 
chancel  there  was  a  profusion  of  flowers,  sent 
by  the  squire's  wife  as  part  of  the  customary 
Christmas  offering  to  the  little  church. 

After  the  service  there  was  a  block  of  people 
gathered  in  the  porch,  and  a  great  show  of 
handshaking  and  Christmas  greeting,  but  the 
squire  made  his  way  through  the  congratula- 
tions that  showered  upon  him,  and,  taking  Bab 
on  his  arm,  set  off  for  home. 
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44  What  devotion  !  "  remarked  some  one,  look- 
ing after  him.  "  His  wife  is  ill,  and  so  he 
must  hurry  back  to  her  without  stopping  a 
moment  to  speak  to  his  old  friends  !  Well, 
that's  what  comes  of  being  an  old  man's 
darling  ! " 

In  reality,  he  and  Luigia  had  not  met  since 
the  evening  before,  when  he  had  turned  away 
from  her  and  shut  himself  up  alone.  How 
much  he  knew  or  suspected  she  had  no  way 
of  judging.  She  had  not  seen  him  again  that 
night,  and  in  the  morning  she  had  sent  to 
excuse  herself  from  appearing  at  breakfast  on 
the  plea  of  a  headache.  Perhaps  her  head  did 
ache ;  she  did  not  know — she  did  not  care  ; 
anyway,  there  was  a  ten-times-worse  ache  in 
her  heart,  that  swallowed  up  all  smaller  pains. 
As  she  lay  in  the  darkened  room,  she  wondered 
vaguely  what  was  going  to  happen.  For  her- 
self she  did  not  care  what  became  of  her,  an 
unnatural  apathy  held  her  with  its  deathly 
ringers,  an  apathy  which  now  and  then  was 
broken  through  by  fits  of  the  acutest  anguish. 
All  possible  futures  seemed  equally  impossible 
to  her,  but  whatever  her  fate  might  chance  to 
be — if  he  sent  her  forth  into  the  highways  and 
hedges  to  die  at  the  roadside — she  would  not 
have   uttered   one  word  of  appeal  in  her  own 
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behalf.  She  knew  well  enough  that  whatever 
line  of  action  her  husband  chose  to  take,  it 
would  err  on  the  side  of  mercy  rather  on  that 
of  harshness. 

She  remained  in  her  room  all  day,  prostrate 
with  headache,  so  the  girls  were  told,  and  all 
attempts  to  see  her  were  in  vain.  In  the 
evening  she  met  her  husband  by  chance  on  the 
upper  gallery.  It  was  lighted  only  by  a  lamp 
at  the  further  end,  and  they  could  not  see  each 
other's  faces  plainly.  He  would  have  passed 
her  without  speaking,  only  that  she  placed 
herself  directly  in  his  way. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?  "  she 
said. 

"  Do  with  you  ?  "  he  repeated,  as  though 
unwilling  to  understand  her. 

"  Yes.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
me  ?"  Her  voice  was  expressionless,  her  face 
unchanging. 

"We  will  talk  of  this  another  time,"  he  said 
hurriedly,  waving  her  aside.  But  he  turned 
back  again,  after  going  a  few  steps,  to  add, 
"  Bab  and  Nan  are  going  home  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Let  things  go  on  as  usual  till  they 
are  gone.     I  wish  it." 

He  passed  on,  and  she  went  back  to  her 
room. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

BY  THE   LIGHT  OF  THE  MOON. 

iWPlHESE  few  brief  words  Luigia  took  as  a 
\&M.  command — a  command  no  living  power 
could  have  forced  her  to  break.  If  he  had  told 
her  to  burn  herself  with  red-hot  irons,  or  pub- 
lish her  secret  from  the  housetops,  she  would 
have  done  it.  As  it  was  she  had  only  to  move 
and  speak,  and  appear  as  far  as  possible  like 
her  ordinary  self,  for  the  next  two  days,  that 
the  squire's  innocent  little  nieces  should  not 
suspect  there  was  anything  amiss.  She  did 
this  to  the  uttermost  limit  of  her  ability,  sparing 
herself  nothing,  and  entering  into  all  Bab  and 
Nan's  frivolous  chatter  as  though  she  had  no 
absorbing  thoughts  of  her  own.  She  held 
herself  with  an  iron  hand,  and  carried  out  with 
a  martyr-like  spirit  the  one  duty  that  remained 
to  her — her  husband's  expressed  wish. 

Belle    was    spending    the    day    with     Mrs. 
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Harburton,  the  squire  was  ill,  confined  to  his 
room  with  a  bad  cold,  and  Luigia  sat  with  Bab 
and  Nan,  who  were  wild  with  excitement  over 
the  coming  military  ball  in  the  evening.  She 
was  going  too — she,  who  would  more  willingly 
have  gone  to  her  grave,  but  her  husband's  wish 
was  law,  and  she  believed  she  was  carrying  out 
his  wishes  by  going.  The  table  was  littered 
with  ballroom  finery,  hothouse  flowers  in  the 
process  of  being  wired,  fans,  shoes,  and  stream- 
ing ribbons,  over  which  Bab  and  Nan  were 
hovering  rapturously.  Luigia,  watching  them, 
sat  wearily  in  the  great  carved  chair,  with  her 
head  resting  against  its  stiff  back,  her  hands 
hanging  listlessly  from  its  arms.  Her  face  was 
very  white  and  fragile-looking.  Every  now  and 
then  she  closed  her  eyes  involuntarily.  The 
wave  of  death  seemed  passing  over  her. 

"  Poor  dear  ! "  said  Bab,  stooping  over  her 
and  kissing  her  affectionately.  "  What  a  shame 
of  that  horrid  headache  not  to  go  away  !  I  do 
hope  it  will  be  better  by  the  evening,  for  if  you 
don't  go  I  declare  /  won't.  I  should  hate 
having  Mrs.  Harburton  instead  of  you!" 

"  Oh,  when  once  you  get  there,"  cried  Nan, 
"you  will  be  all  right.  The  lights  and  the 
music  are  so  exciting,  and  when  they  come 
crowding  up  with  their  swords  and  spurs  and 
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delightful  red  coats,  you  will  forget  there  are 
such  things  as  headaches  in  the  world." 

Luigia  turned  aside  her  head,  utterly  sick  at 
heart. 

In  the  evening  her  maid  dressed  her  for  the 
ball.  She  went  through  the  operation  passively, 
offering  no  suggestions,  and  although  she  sat 
before  the  mirror,  her  eyes  never  once  caught 
her  reflection  in  its  orlass.  Bab  and  Nan  were 
in  and  out  of  the  room  the  whole  time,  sprink- 
ling themselves  with  her  scent,  ransacking  her 
drawers  for  the  twentieth  time.  Luigia  was  so 
generous,  Luieia  was  so  kind !  It  was  her 
pearl  necklace,  and  long  white  gloves  that  Bab 
wore,  and  her  gold  embroidered  slippers  that 
peeped  from  beneath  Nan's  muslin  skirt. 
Would  she  tie  their  ribbons,  would  she  arrange 
their  flowers  ?  No  one  could  do  it  so  well  as 
she  could — there  was  no  one  so  sweet  and  kind 
as  their  darling  Luigia  in  all  the  world. 

When  dressed  she  went  to  her  husband's 
room. 

The  squire's  dressing-room  was  large  and 
airy.  A  pleasant  smell  of  wood-fire  pervaded 
the  air,  and  in  a  comfortable  armchair  on  the 
hearth  reposed  the  invalid  in  a  wonderful 
Turkish  dressing-gown  and  easy  slippers.  A 
lamp  burned  on  the  table  at  his  side,  and  there 
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was  a  newspaper  on  his  knee.     At  his  feet  his 
favourite  dog  lay  stretched  asleep. 

He  turned  as  she  entered  and  looked  round 
at  her.  She  came  slowly  through  the  room  to 
his  side,  a  vision  of  graceful  womanhood  in 
pearly  silk  and  deep  lace,  with  knots  of  damp, 
fresh  violets  on  her  shoulders  and  at  her 
breast.  There  were  more  too  in  her  hair,  and 
the  air  was  full  of  their  sweet  woodland  scent 
as  she  moved  towards  him.  Never  again  could 
he  endure  the  sight  or  the  scent  of  a  violet ! 
The  perfume,  innocent  and  delicious  as  it  is, 
seemed  to  him  loaded  with  all  that  is  evil  and 
deadly ;  it  blanched  his  cheek,  and  turned  his 
pulses  cold  with  memories  best  forgotten — of  a 
face  cruel  in  its  sweetness,  of  soft  fingers  that 
had  stabbed  him,  of  something  he  had  cherished 
that  had  turned  and  mocked  him  and  his  grey 
hairs.     She  came  and  stood  beside  him. 

"  You  are  going  to  the  ball  ? "  he  inquired, 
and  his  tone  was  one  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  I  thought  you  wished  it." 

"  I  never  said  so." 

"  No.     Not  in  so  many  words." 

She  moved  a  step  nearer  to  him.  She 
was  very  calm,  but  it  was  the  calmness  of 
despair. 

"  Can  I  stay  at  home  then  ? "  she  said. 
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He  looked  at  her  steadily.     She  was  stand- 
ing   near   him,   very  white  and    still,   and   the 
perfume  of  her  violets  was  strong  in  the  air. 
"  Don't  you  want  to  go  ? "  he  said. 
"  Bab  and  Nan  do,"  she  answered.    "  I  would 
rather  go  to  my  grave." 

Into  the  keen  scrutiny  of  his  eyes  there  came 
a  wistfulness,  and  the  wistfulness  gleamed  with 
something  like  tears.  Twice  he  tried  to  speak, 
but  his  voice  failed  him.  He  put  out  his  hand 
as  though  to  ward  her  off. 

"  Violets  !  "  he  ejaculated.  "  Violets  again  ! 
I  have  thought  of  it  so  often — that  day  on  the 
staircase.     Are    you    really    that    same    little 

girl ?" 

He  turned  aside  his  head,  and  the  broken 
sentence  was  more  eloquent  in  the  pity  of  it 
than  any  long  speech  could  have  been. 
She  stood  mute. 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ? "  she  said  at  last. 
"  God  forbid  that  I  should  lay  my  commands 
upon  you  now,"  he  answered,  "but  / — I  could 

not  go " 

He  sank  back  in  his  chair  again,  with  his 
face  turned  away  from  her,  and  she  left  the 
room  silently — left  him  for  ever  ! 

In  the  hall  below  the  Barber  girls  were 
waiting  for  her  in  a  flutter  of  excitement.     She 
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went  slowly  down  the  staircase  towards  them 
with  eyes  in  which  there  was  no  life.  There 
was  no  life  in  her  face  either  ;  it  was  deadly 
white,  and  there  was  a  stillness  about  it  that 
was  strangely  out  of  place  with  her  ballroom 
finery. 

"  I  need  not  go,"  she  said.  Then,  struck 
by  their  astonished  looks,  she  added,  "  I  mean, 
that  I  am  not  well — I  must  stay  at  home." 
She  put  out  her  hand  to  the  banister  for  sup- 
port. 

There  was  something  so  strange  about  her 
manner  that  the  girls  shrank  away  from  her 
involuntarily.  Then,  ashamed,  Bab  came 
forward. 

"  You  are  ill,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  I  am  ill,"  she  replied,  and  she  passed 
on  into  the  dining-room  and  sat  down  before 
her  escritoire. 

The  girls  hung  about  her  with  affectionate 
inquiries  while  she  wrote  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Harburton,  explaining  her  absence  and  trans- 
ferring the  chaperonage.  She  would  not 
hear  of  either  of  them  remaining  with  her, 
not  for  one  moment,  and  in  another  ten 
minutes  they  were  packed  into  the  carriage 
and  had  driven  off  to  call  for  Belle  and  the 
Harburtons  on  the  way. 
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Luigia  went  back  to  her  room,  and,  dis- 
missing her  maid,  hung  cowering  over  the  fire. 
Yet  she  was  not  cold,  she  was  burning  hot; 
there  were  hectic  spots  coming  out  on  her 
cheeks,  her  calmness  had  fled.  She  left  the 
fireside  and  paced  the  room  from  end  to  end, 
avoiding  the  reflection  of  herself  in  the  glass, 
since  she  was  afraid  of  her  own  desperate  face. 
There  were  again  desperate  thoughts  floating 
in  her  mind,  and  they  were  taking  definite 
shape.  She  looked  from  the  window,  it  was 
clear,  bright  moonlight ;  the  air  was  still  and 
frosty,  every  leaf  and  twig  in  the  garden 
stood  out  in  bold  relief.  In  a  moment  her 
resolution  was  taken.  She  slipped  on  her 
gipsy  cloak,  drew  its  quilted  hood  over  her 
head,  stole  down  a  back  staircase,  and  let 
herself  out  through  a  garden  door  into  the 
nieht  air.  With  a  fearful  backward  glance 
at  the  shrouded  house,  she  ran  lightly  down 
a  dark  path  leading  through  the  shrubberies. 

Here  she  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely ; 
the  keen  night  air  struck  chill  on  her  flushed 
face,  the  fever  in  her  pulses  lessened.  It  was 
a  mad  thing  to  do,  for  her  arms  and  neck  were 
bare,  and  her  feet  shod  only  in  frail  white 
ballroom  slippers.  They  were  chilled  through 
before  she  had  gone  six  yards  from  the  house, 
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but  what  did  she  care  ?  If  she  caught  a  cold 
and  died  so  much  the  better !  To  die  was 
her  one  thought,  her  one  longing — to  lie 
down  in  some  lonely  place  in  a  wood  under 
the  naked  trees  and  let  the  wind  and  the  rain 
and  the  cold  kill  her.  Oh,  what  a  merciful 
relief  to  be  out  of  it  all ! — done  with  ! — at 
rest  in  the  grave,  where  no  reproachful  eyes 
could  look  at  her  through  blinding  tears  ! 
"  Oh  God  of  mercy,  let  me  die — open  some 
way — let  me  die ! "  she  cried  again  and  again 
as  she  hurried  through  the  moonlit  paths. 

She  went  through  the  garden  and  through 
the  little  wicket-gate  into  the  wood  beyond. 
Here  a  great  and  wonderful  stillness  reigned, 
not  a  leaf,  not  a  twig  stirred,  the  zig-zig  path 
leading  through  it  was  bright  with  moonlight, 
the  trees  and  bushes  on  either  side  were 
thrown  in  blackest  shadow.  She  followed 
the  narrow  track,  looking  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left.  Every  now  and  then  the 
face  of  the  moon  was  hidden,  the  straggling 
bushes  caught  her  cloak  as  she  passed,  the 
thorny  arms  of  the  brambles  tore  her  dress 
in  the  darkness.  Again  it  broke  out,  cold 
and  brilliant.  In  the  clear  spaces  where  the 
trees  had  been  felled,  every  leaf,  every  tassel 
on   the   nut    boughs   was   touched  with   magic 
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light.  It  was  a  fairyland  of  beauty,  but  she 
passed  straight  through  it  with  wild,  unseeing 
eyes. 

Far  through  the  wood  there  was  a  pool 
lying  among  the  bushes  at  the  side.  She 
knew  the  pool  well,  and  it  was  for  this  pool 
she  was  making.  She  had  seen  it  last  in 
summer,  cool,  quiet,  profoundly  still,  shadowed 
in  green,  leafy  gloom.  She  wanted  to  see 
it  again — now — to-night.  She  wanted  to  look 
down  on  to  its  quiet,  rayless  water,  to  hide 
herself  in  the  bushes,  and  then  to — what  ? 
She  would  not  put  the  thought  into  words. 
When  she  got  to  the  pool  she  would  see 

She  reached  the  place  at  last,  and,  pushing 
her  way  through  the  snapping  branches  of 
the  frozen  trees,  sat  down  beside  it.  One  ray 
of  misty  moonlight  shot  through  the  thickly 
growing  branches  and  touched  the  surface 
of  the  pool.  It  was  covered  with  ice.  There 
was  snow  under  the  bushes,  and  the  ground 
was  crisp  with  it.  She  sat  on  the  margin 
of  the  pool  with  her  face  in  her  hands,  looking 
down  on  the  spot  where  the  light  fell.  All 
around  was  inky  darkness,  there  was  no 
sound  anywhere.  She  was  cold  now,  but 
she  scarcely  knew  it ;  there  was  fever  in  her 
veins. 
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She  did  not  wait  there  long.  It  was  not  the 
pool  of  her  fancy — it  was  covered  with  hard 
ice !  She  went  back  to  the  path,  and  on 
again  towards  the  end  of  the  wood.  She  did 
not  know  where  to  go — what  to  do.  She 
could  never  return  to  the  house  she  had  left 
and  the  broken-hearted  old  man  whose  eyes 
were  filled  with  tears.  If  only  there  was 
some  way  of  dying  !  But  she  could  not  find 
it — that,  too,  seemed  shut  against  her. 

She  was  getting  near  the  end  of  the  wood, 
when  a  sound  struck  her  ear.  In  the  silence 
she  heard  a  footstep — it  was  coming  nearer, 
She  paused  in  the  middle  of  the  path,  listening. 
The  space  around  her  was  clear  and  open,  a 
little  farther  on  came  a  sharp  bend.  Round 
this  bend,  the  wayfarer  must  come.  Let  the 
wayfarer,  whoever  he  is,  beware  of  the  mad 
woman  in  the  lonely  path !  Her  white  silk 
gown  gleamed  in  the  opening  of  her  cloak  as 
she  caught  it  back,  on  her  bare  arm  there 
were  jewels  flashing.  It  was  a  strange,  un- 
natural figure  to  come  across  in  the  solitude 
of  a  little  wood  near  midnight.  Let  the 
stranger  beware  !  If  the  beautiful  lady  is  mad 
she  may  do  him  some  mortal  injury  ! 

He  came  on  unconsciously,  and  turned  the 
bend    in    the    path.       He    was    no    woodman 
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returnine  late  to  his  cottage  in  the  lane,  but 
a  young  man  in  evening  dress,  which  the  light 
overcoat  he  wore  did  not  entirely  conceal. 
He  too,  like  Luigia,  seemed  not  to  feel  the 
keenness  of  the  air,  for  it  was  recklessly  flung 
open  ;  he  was  smoking  a  cigar.  He  stopped 
short  on  coming  face  to  face  with  this  strange, 
unexpected  figure,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
to  him  he  had  come  across  an  apparition  from 
another  world. 

But  if  he  did  not  know  her,  she  knew  him  ! 
vShe  flung  up  her  head  suddenly,  and  stood 
looking  at  him  with  eyes  which  flashed  danger- 
ously. He  stood  before  her — the  man  who 
was  her  ruin !  He  once  had  been  all  the  world 
to  her  ;  he  was  still  her  heaven  and  her  hell. 
By  some  strange  chance  fate  had  flung  him 
across  her  path.  They  were  alone  under  the 
night  sky. 

He  came  a  step  nearer. 

"  You!"  he  cried,  in  the  utmost  astonishment, 
flinging  away  his  cigar. 

"  Keep  back,"  she  cried,  waving  him  aside 
with  a  movement  of  grand  scorn,  such  as  an 
injured  queen  might  use  in  dealing  with  a 
subject  who  had  offended  her  beyond  all  hope 
of  pardon.     "  Do  not  attempt  to  touch  me  !  " 

"  Is  \tyou?n  he  exclaimed,  again  approaching. 
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"It  is  I." 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  ? " 

"  Does  that  concern  you  ?  " 

"  Very  much.  I  heard  you  were  ill.  I  was 
coming " 

"  I  am  not  ill — you  can  allay  your  fears." 
She  laughed  contemptuously. 

"  They  said " 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  hear  what  they  said. 
You  can  save  yourself  the  fatigue  of  repeti- 
tion." 

"  Lui^ia  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  what  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  Why  are  you  out  here — and  alone, 
and  in  this  dress  ?  " 

He  placed  himself  immediately  in  front  of 
her,  looking  into  her  face  with  an  anxiety  that 
was  dominated  by  overwhelming  astonishment. 

"  Why,  indeed  !  I  am  not  mad  as  you  think 
— or,  if  I  am,  it  is  with  misery.  I  came  out 
here  to  hide  away  and  die,  if  possible.  There 
is  nothing  else  left  me." 

He  tried  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  fluns:  him 
off. 

"  Don't  touch  me,  I  say  !  What  are  we  to 
each  other  now  ?  Less  than  nothing !  If  I 
ever  loved  you — and  I  suppose  I  did — now  I 
hate  you.  Yes — now  I  hate  you — scorn  you — 
loathe  you  ! " 
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"  What  have  I  done  ?  "  he  cried. 

She  swept  away  from  him  without  replying, 
and  went  forward  through  the  moonlit  space 
between  the  felled  trees.      He  followed. 

''What  has  changed  you  like  this?  What 
have  I  done  ?  I  will  know.  I  could  not 
write ;  I  have  only  been  in  England  three 
days.  I  went  to  the  ball  to-night  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  you  there.  I  heard  you  were 
ill.  I  left  at  once,  drove  as  far  as  the  cross- 
roads, and  then  came  on  foot  the  near  way. 
I  meant " 

"Oh,  don't  explain,"  she  interrupted,  "ex- 
planations can  make  no  difference  now.  I  am 
past  them  utterly — past  everything  but  blank 
misery.  It  doesn't  matter  what  you  did  or 
meant  to  do ;  nothing  matters  now,  nothing 
at  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  all  this  ?  You  did 
not — you  could  not  think  I  had  forgotten 
you  r 

"  Deserted  me,  you  mean  !  That  is  the  true 
way  to  put  it.  There  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  desert  me,  is  there  ? " 

"  I  never  dreamed  of  deserting  you." 

"  No  ?  Then  I  have  misjudged  you !  A 
thousand  apologies  !  I  thought  that  now,  per- 
haps,  you    had   thought   better  of  your  little 
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infatuation.  Men  do  repent  of  these  things 
sometimes."     She  laughed  harshly. 

She  was  coming  back  through  the  clearing 
towards  him  again.  He  caught  hold  of  her 
and  held  her  firmly  by  the  wrists,  and  forced 
her  to  face  him. 

"  You  are  mad  !  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  mad  !  "  she  echoed,  looking  up  at  him 
with  the  same  wild,  reckless  laugh,  "that  is  it! 
— first  mad  with  love,  and  now  mad  with 
misery.  Shut  me  up  in  an  asylum  and  have 
done  with  me." 

She  broke  from  him,  and  turned  back  to 
pace  the  patch  of  moonlight  as  before.  Her 
movements  were  rapid,  excited,  graceful.  She 
flung  out  her  hands  every  now  and  then 
to  enforce  her  words  when  speaking.  He 
thrust  his  deep  into  the  pockets  of  his  over- 
coat, and  stood  watching  her  with  drawn 
brows. 

"  Did  you  ever  give  a  thought  to  me  all 
these  weeks  and  weeks  ?  "  she  went  on.  "  Did 
you  think  it  likely  I  could  go  on  living  with 
my  husband  as  before  ?  Did  you  care  what 
became  of  me  ?  If  I  had  followed  my  desire 
I  should  have  killed  myself  long  ago — 
flung  myself  into  that  pond — taken  poison. 
Did    you    take    any    steps    to    prevent    this  ? 
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Did  you  care  what  became  of  me  in  my 
misery  ?  " 

"  You  knew  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  few 
weeks,  that  I  was  coming  back  as  soon  as  I 
could.  Besides,  I  was  ill  myself  with  the  same 
fever." 

"  You  say  so,  but  do  you  think  I  believe  it  ? 
Men  say  many  things,  but  women  do  not 
always  believe  them.  Why  should  you  come 
back  to  me  ?     Why  ?  " 

''You  know  I  love  you." 

"  What,  even  now  ?  Oh  no,"  laughing 
mirthlessly,  "that  would 'be  too  much  to  expect! 
I  do  not  expect  it — not  for  one  moment." 

He  began  to  explain  how  he  had  been  kept, 
that  he  had  been  ill  himself,  why  he  had  not 
written,  how  much  he  had  thought  of  her ;  but 
she  would  scarcely  listen.  She  roamed  back- 
wards and  forwards,  laughing  ironically  every 
now  and  then  when  he  made  his  protestations 
of  faithfulness. 

11  Words,  only  words  !  "  she  exclaimed,  waving 
him  away.  "  I  prefer  actions.  If  you  had  taken 
one  single  step  to  secure  me  against  the  agony 
of  suspense,  the  chance  of  suicide,  I  would 
believe  you.  As  it  is,  your  words — many  as 
there  are  of  them — have  little  effect." 

"  I  begin  to  think  you  really  are  mad  !     You 
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are  most  unreasonable,  you  will  not  even  listen. 
What  more  can  I  do  than  tell  you  how  things 
were  ?  I  love  you  still,  always  have  loved 
you,  always  shall,  but  you  will  not  believe 
me." 

"  As  though  that  mattered  to  me  now  !  "  she 
cried.  "  Love — love,  what  is  it  ?  A  passing 
madness  that  leaves  behind  it — rtiin  !  " 

"  Love  is  no  crime,"  he  said  doggedly. 

"  You  can  say  that  ?  Then  you  do  not 
know  it  and  its  torment.  To  me  it  is  hell 
itself. 

"  Luigia,"  he  said  gently,  holding  out  his 
hands  to  her,  "  don't  talk  like  this.  Come  to 
me — come  back  to  me  again.  I  have  come 
for  you." 

"  Oh,  but  you  don't  want  me  still,"  she  cried 
despairingly. 

"I  do  —  still  —  more  than  anything  on 
earth." 

But  she  avoided  his  touch,  and  flinging  up 
her  arms  with  sudden  wildness  in  the  moon- 
light, cried  out — 

"  Oh  !  miserable  creature  that  I  am  !  I  have 
no  God,  no  honour  left.  I  am  lost ! — lost ! — 
and  there  is  only  hell  before  me  !  " 

He  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

"  If  you  are  lost,  then   I   am    lost  too,"  he 
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said.      "  We  have  had  our  heaven — we  will  go 
through  hell  together." 

She  hesitated,  then  turned,  and  with  an 
abandoned,  stifled  cry  that  was  half  love  and 
half  despair,  flung  herself,  weeping  passionately, 
on  to  his  breast. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

A    WOUNDED    ANIMAL. 

"  Hl^^  ^oc^  ^ave  mercY  on  tms  dishonoured 
HI     house  ! " 

So  said  old  Anthony,  the  butler,  as  he  went 
about  his  duties,  shamefaced  and  saddened. 
He  could  not  look  any  one  in  the  face,  he 
would  not  go  to  church,  he  avoided  the  village, 
he  felt  for  his  deserted  master  as  though  the 
calamity  had  been  his  own. 

The  event  that  had  thrown  Rodney  into  a 
state  of  convulsion  was  four  days  old,  and  the 
gossip  and  excitement  was  at  its  height.  Over 
every  tea-table  it  was  discussed ;  the  fiercest 
winds,  the  most  nipping  frosts  could  not  keep 
people  at  home,  they  were  willing  to  brave 
any  tempest  to  meet  and  go  over  it  again. 
The  gossips  of  the  place  rushed  round  from 
house  to  house,  gathering  information,  com- 
paring notes,  casting  up  their  eyes  in  horror, 
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and  adding  their  testimony  to  the  suspicious 
circumstances  that  had  been  observed  by  every 
one  for  many  months  past.  For  them  the  short 
winter  afternoons  passed  only  too  quickly. 

The  squire  alone  was  exempt  from  this 
general  visitation.  There  was  no  gossiping 
for  him !  He  had  scarcely  opened  his  lips 
since  the  fatal  hour  of  the  desertion  ;  even  the 
servants  fought  shy  of  him,  looked  at  him 
askance,  and  shrank  away  when  they  met  him 
in  the  hall  or  on  the  stairs.  People  shunned 
him,  left  him  alone  like  a  wounded  animal  in 
its  hole.  Belle,  horrified  and  scandalized  to 
the  last  degree,  had  returned  home ;  the  Barber 
girls,  mystified  and  frightened,  had  gone  back 
to  their  parsonage  to  talk  over  the  strange 
event  in  whispers.  He  was  left  to  face  the 
horrible  calamity  that  had  befallen  him  as  best 
he  could. 

He  met  it  by  neither  eating  nor  speaking, 
and  for  the  first  four  days  he  never  left  the 
house.  He  wandered  through  it  like  a  forlorn 
spirit,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  Again  and 
again  he  went  to  Luigia's  room,  the  key  of 
which  he  kept  himself,  and  there  he  sat  in  the 
cold,  looking  round  him.  No  one  had  touched 
it  since  she  left,  no  maid  had  dared  lay  a  finger 
on  any  of   her  possessions.     There  hung   the 
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pearly  silk  gown  on  its  peg  in  the  cupboard — 
the  ghost  of  her  beautiful  self — and  there  on 
the  toilet-table  a  litter  of  bracelets  and  rings 
and  pretty  trifles,  just  as  she  had  left  them.  He 
looked  at  them  one  after  another,  touched  them, 
and  laid  them  back  again  in  their  old  places. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done,  they  would 
never  be  used  again,  they  were  abandoned  for 
ever. 

The  room  was  dusky,  cold,  oppressive  with 
omens  and  shadows.  He  went  to  the  window 
and  pulled  up  its  blind.  The  red  sun  was 
sinking  behind  the  leafless,  frozen  wood  like  a 
ball  of  fire,  the  wintry  sky  was  aflame  with  an 
angry,  lurid  light,  the  valley  was  filling  with  the 
chill,  raw  mist  of  evening.  The  world  looked 
cold  and  hard  and  frozen,  and,  turning  away,  he 
left  the  room  and  went  downstairs  to  sit  alone 
in  the  gloom. 

Old  Anthony  came  timidly  to  the  door. 

"  Shall  I  bring  the  lamps  and  tea,  sir  ?  " 

"  No  ! "  said  the  squire. 

What  man  ever  drinks  tea  alone  ?  Who 
wants  to  read  when  the  eyes  are  too  full  of 
trouble  to  see  a  word  of  the  printed  page  ? 
He  sat  by  the  table  doing  nothing,  and  the 
gloomy  dusk  deepened  into  darkness. 

There  was  a  firm  step  in  the  hall,  a  strong 
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hand  upon  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  Colonel 
King  entered,  unannounced.  The  squire  did 
not  rise  ;  he  only  looked  up  and  held  out  his 
hand  silently.  In  times  of  great  affliction  the 
obligations  of  society  are  sometimes  forgotten. 
Colonel  King  grasped  the  hand  warmly,  and 
drew  forward  a  chair. 

11  Come  nearer  the  fire,  Tom,"  he  said,  laying 
his  hand  on  the  squire's  shoulder. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  squire,  rising  obediently  and 
taking  the  chair  indicated,  "  it  is  bitterly  cold." 

Colonel  King  drew  up  another  chair  to  the 
centre  of  the  hearth,  and  sat  down  near  him. 
He  took  out  his  pipe  and  began  to  fill  it. 

"  Have  a  smoke,"  he  said  ;  "  where's  your 
pipe  r 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  In  your  pocket,  perhaps," — rummaging  as 
he  spoke,  and  giving  it  a  shake.  "  No  ?  On  the 
mantelpiece,  then  ?  " 

He  rose,  found  it,  filled  it  with  tobacco,  and 
laid  it  on  the  squire's  knee. 

The  squire  looked  at  it,  then  put  it  aside. 

"  I  have  tried  it,"  he  said,  "  and  there's  no 
flavour  in  it." 

"  Come,"  said  Colonel  King,  stretching  out 
his  hand  and  laying  it  on  that  of  his  old  friend, 
11  you  mustn't  sit  here  moping  in  the  dark.    It's 
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not  good  for  a  man.  Have  a  stiff  glass  of  toddy 
— that's  what  you  want.  I'll  get  it.  I  know 
where  everything  is." 

He  crossed  the  room,  got  out  a  cut-glass 
bottle  of  whisky,  water,  and  glasses.  The 
squire  made  no  objection,  and  when  it  was 
mixed,  he  drank  it  to  satisfy  his  friend. 

"You  mustn't  mope,  you  know,"  went  on  the 
colonel,  as  he  sat  down  again  ;  "  you  must  eat 
your  meals  whether  you  want  them  or  not.  It's 
a  duty.  There  isn't  the  slightest  advantage  in 
getting  ill  that  I  can  see." 

"  No,  no,"  said  the  squire,  "  I  don't  mean  to 
mope.  But  you  must  give  me  time — a  little 
time." 

"  I'd  rather  see  you  in  a  towering  passion. 
I'd  do  a  good  deal  to  put  you  in  one.  It 
would  be  an  excellent  thing — a  most  healthy 
sign." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  said  the  squire,  rousing 
himself  with  an  effort ;  "  no  one  else  will  come 
near  me.  Even  the  servants  look  at  me  as 
though  they  had  never  seen  me  before.  They 
won't  speak,  and  they  get  away  as  fast  as  they 
can. 

"  Fools ! "  ejaculated  the  colonel,  puffing  at 
his  pipe — "  blundering  fools  !  They  mean  well, 
but  they  don't  know  how  to  show  it." 
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"  They  need  not  shun  me.  I've  been  a  good 
master " 

u  My  dear  Tom,  they'd  be  cut  up  into  little 
bits,  any  one  of  'em,  if  they  thought  you'd  like 
it,  only  they  go  the  wrong  way  about." 

The  squire  shook  his  head.  "  No,"  he  said 
huskily,  "  there's  no  one  left — no  one  at  all." 

The  colonel  poked  up  the  fire. 

"  Don't  take  it  so  terribly  to  heart,  dear  boy," 
he  said  ;   "  she  isn't  worth  it,  you  know." 

Silence. 

"  Come,  talk  about  it ;  tell  me  your  plans. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ?   Sue  for  a  divorce  ?  " 

"  No." 

"No?     Why  not?" 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  mend  matters." 

"  It  would  put  them  on  a  better  footing  with 
the  world." 

"  I  don't  think  any  marriage  now  would  make 
much  difference  as  far  as  the  world  is  concerned, 
and  in  the  sight  of  God  none  at  all.  There  is 
a  verse  in  the  Bible  somewhere — I  can't  think 
of  it  at  this  moment — that  says  a  divorced 
woman  can  never  be  another  man's  wife." 

"  Good  heavens,  man  !  you  wouldn't  take  her 
back  ?  " 

u  As  my  wife,  no — no  honest  man  could  do 
that,  I  suppose  ;  but  I  will  not  give  up  my  claim 
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on  her."  He  raised  his  hand  with  sudden 
energy,  and  brought  it  down  on  the  table  with 
a  force  that  made  the  glasses  ring.  "No!  I 
took  her  for  better  for  worse  ;  and  because  it 
turns  out  worse,  I  won't  break  my  vow." 

"  She  has  broken  hers,  and  all  the  laws  of 


marriage. 


"  But  /  have  not  broken  mine,  and  I  am  still 
her  husband.  If  ever  her  lover  throws  her 
over,  I  shall  have  first  claim — to  befriend  her, 
reclaim  her." 

There  was  silence  a  few  minutes  between 
them,  Colonel  King  staring  into  the  fire,  the 
squire  sitting  sideways  at  the  table,  looking 
across  the  darkness  of  the  room. 

"  No,"  he  said  presently,  "  divorce  is  to  me 
only  a  name ;  it  means  nothing.  Morally — to 
her  own  satisfaction — she  can  never  be  his  wife 
while  I  live,  whatever  ceremony  they  go  through. 
They  have  done  this  thing  deliberately,  with 
their  eyes  open,  and  they  must  go  through  with 
it.      I  shall  not  move  in  the  matter." 

"There — there  may  be  children,"  said  the 
colonel,  presently,  poking  the  fire  violently. 

The  squire  looked  up  sharply,  rose,  walked 
to  the  window,  and  stood  there  looking  out 
with  his  back  to  the  room.  There  was  a  long 
pause.       Colonel    King   hammered   and   beat 
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the  burning  log  as  though  it  had  done  him 
a  personal  injury. 

Presently  the  squire  came  back  and  sat  down 
again. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  quietly,  "  there  may  be 
children — I  ought  to  have  thought  of  that. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better — more  generous  to 
— to  claim  a  divorce." 

"  If  it  were  me,"  cried  the  colonel,  "  I'd  cast 
her  off,  bag  and  baggage,  and  be  glad  of  the 
riddance.  I  should  boil  with  indignation  ;  I 
should " 

"  No,"  interrupted  the  squire,  "  no,  you  would 
not."  Then  after  a  pause  he  added  deliberately, 
"  Mine  was  the  original  sin  in  marrying  her." 

"  Oh,  come,  my  dear  fellow " 

11  It  was,"  he  repeated  with  decision.  "  I 
was  sixty  and  she  was  eighteen.  What  right 
had  I  to  take  her  young  life  and  bind  it  with 
mine  ?  She  was  an  absolute  child  ;  she  knew 
nothing ;  it  was  my  duty,  if  I  loved  her,  to  think 
for  her  and  act  for  her  and  hold  back.  I 
should  have  left  her  for  some  younger  man, 
but  I  was  selfish  and  took  her  myself.  Now 
I  am  justly  punished  !  " 

"  My  dear  old  Tom,  he  isn't  worth  a  single 
hair  of  your  head  !  " 

"  As    to    worth,    I    cannot    enter    into    the 
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question  of  that.  He  is  young — there  lies  the 
root  of  the  matter.  So  is  she — only  one  and 
twenty  last  May,  Will.  Think  what  that 
means — a  mere  child,  a  mere  child  still." 

Colonel  King  rose  and  paced  the  floor  with 
a  brow  of  thunder.  All  the  pent-up  disgust 
and  indignation  within  him  needed  an  outlet. 
He  spoke  at  last  as  impulse  prompted  him. 

"  It's  the  most  treacherous,  cold-blooded 
piece  of  wickedness  I've  ever  come  across," 
he  broke  out.  "  If  you  had  been  a  bad  man, 
an  unkind  husband,  there  might  have  been 
some  faint  excuse.  As  it  is,  there  is  none, 
not  a  shadow !  If  ever  that  thieving,  lying 
scoundrel  dares  to  cross  my  path,  I  shall  kick 
him  out  of  it  as  I  would  some  loathsome 
reptile  I  wouldn't  stoop  to  touch." 

The  squire  was  silent. 

"  I  know  it's  the  fashion  to  rave  and  rant 
about  love,"  he  went  on.  "  It's  considered 
very  fine  to  tear  your  hair  and  say  you  would 
like  to  go  to  hell  for  somebody's  sake.  It 
pleases  the  gallery  and  the  pit  immensely  ;  they 
like,  to  see  a  passion  torn  to  rags.  But  for 
myself,  I've  no  sympathy  with  it.  It's  pure, 
brutish,  sensual  selfishness,  that's  what  it  is  ; 
it's  not  love  at  all.  Love !  Good  heavens ! 
how  can  one  dare  to  call  it  by  such  a  name  ? " 
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The  squire  was  still  silent. 

"  I  put  it  to  you,"  continued  the  colonel, 
still  pacing  the  room  in  hottest  indignation, 
"  could  a  man  who  hated  a  woman  with  the 
deadliest  hatred  do  her  a  worse  injury  than 
is  done  under  the  name  of  love  ?  Could  he 
more  utterly  ruin  her  for  this  world  and  the 
next  ?  " 

"  Young  men  don't  look  at  things  as  we  do," 
said  the  squire. 

"  Oh,  don't  irritate  me  by  making  excuses. 
This  vile  thing  that  people  rave  about  and  call 
romantic  names  stands  before  me  in  its  naked- 
ness, without  a  shred  of  covering,  without  one 
rag  of  tinsel  to  make  it  pretty.  I  see  it  as  it 
is,  and  I  abhor  it.  A  true  man  would  go  to 
the  other  end  of  the  earth  before  he  would 
injure  what  we  all  agree  must  be  chivalrously 
protected,  honoured,  served." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  squire,  slowly,  "  but  I  sup- 
pose the  temptation  is  very  strong." 

'."  Oh,  let  the  wild  beasts  wallow  in  the  mire, 
if  they  like.  But  a  man  !  What  is  one's  idea 
of  a  man  ?  Do  you  remember  what  we  put 
before  us  in  our  boyhood,  Tom  ? — something 
that  should  above  all  things  be  strong — strong 
for  the  right,  unflinching  in  duty,  gentle  to 
women,  chivalrous  to  all  things  that  could  be 
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harmed.  Well,  I  don't  think  we  could  better 
that  idea  much,  even  now." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  assented  the  squire,  adding 
wearily,  "  Don't  imagine  I  judge  the  matter 
lightly.  To  me  a  woman  is  sacred,  and  I'd 
rather  go  out  and  hang  myself  twice  over  than 
induce  her  to  go  one  inch  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion for  my  sake." 

Colonel  King  flung  himself  back  in  his 
chair  on  the  hearth,  the  squire  sat  still  in  the 
shadows.  Candles  were  brought  and  set 
upon  the  table  by  old  Anthony,  who  swept 
his  master's  downcast  face  with  an  anxious 
glance  as  he  left  the  room. 

"I  wish  they  wouldn't  stare  at  me  so!" 
exclaimed  the  squire,  irritably.  "  They  all 
do  it !  What's  the  reason  ?  Do  they  want 
to  see  how  a  man  looks  when  his  wife  tells  the 
world  she  finds  him  too  dull  to  live  with  ?  " 

It  was  the  first  touch  of  bitterness  to  which 
he  had  given  way.  He  thrust  his  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  his  coat  on  either  side,  and 
raised  his  head  defiantly.  But  even  as  he  did 
so,  his  expression  changed ;  he  paused,  sat  bolt 
upright,  and  drew  forth  from  the  right-hand 
pocket  of  his  shooting-coat  an  object  that, 
meeting  his  hand  there,  had  thrilled  him  with 
a  flood  of  memories.     He   laid  the  object  on 
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the  table  and  looked  at  it  silently.  It  was 
a  little  lace-edged  handkerchief,  still  faintly 
scented,  and  embroidered  with  the  letter  "  L  " 
in  one  corner.  How  came  it  in  his  pocket  ? 
His  mind  went  back  to  some  weeks  ago — 
when,  coming  home  from  a  drive  through  a 
snowstorm,  Luigia  had  met  him  in  the  hall 
and,  with  a  little  hesitation  at  first,  had 
helped  him  off  with  his  great-coat  and  brushed 
the  snow  off  his  face  with  her  little  hand- 
kerchief. She  had  done  it  silently,  timidly, 
and  hurried  away  the  next  moment,  leaving  it 
tucked  in  his  pocket  ;  but,  oh  !  how  his  heart 
had  beat  high  with  joy  at  the  hope  that  all 
might  yet  be  coming  right  between  them ! 
Now  all  hope  was  fled  for  ever.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  things  righting  themselves, 
the  pretty,  gentle  thing  he  loved  so  well  had 
fled  from  him,  never  to  return.  It  was  all 
over — the  fairy  romance,  the  sweet  delusion — 
and  he  was  alone  once  more,  despised,  deserted. 
For  the  moment,  with  the  touch  of  that  square 
of  fine  cambric,  with  the  faint  trace  of  perfume 
it  bore,  the  old  glamour  of  her  actual  presence 
came  over  him,  and  a  sense  of  all  he  had  lost 
throbbed  through  his  heart  with  a  wild  pain. 
He  took  up  the  little  handkerchief,  then  laid 
it  down  again.     A  mist  swam  before  his  eyes, 
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gathered  thickly  into  tears,  and  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

"  Damn  her ! "  ejaculated  Colonel  King, 
suddenly  to  himself,  below  his  breath. 

"  Take  care,"  said  the  squire,  raising  his 
head  with  eyes  that  flashed  through  his  tears. 
■'  Remember  to  whom  you  are  speaking  !  " 

Colonel  King  turned  round  in  his  chair,  and 
his  eyes  flashed  with  a  dangerous  light. 

"  It's  the  first  time  I've  ever  cursed  a  woman, 
and  I  hope  it'll  be  the  last,  but,  good  God  ! 
she  deserves  it,  and  I  say  it  again,  damn 
her  !  "  He  spoke  through  his  clenched  teeth, 
and  his  queer,  wistful  face  had  on  it  a  look  that 
was  fierce  with  a  thirst  for  revenge. 

"  King,"  said  the  squire,  rising,  "  I  cannot 
stand  by  and  listen  to  that  sort  of  thing — even 
from  you.  If  you  say  another  word,  by  Jove  ! 
I — I  shall  knock  you  down  !  " 

The  colonel  rose  too,  and  the  men  faced 
each  other.  The  firelight  flickered  over  both 
their  faces — on  the  squire's,  indignant  and 
resolute  ;  on  the  colonel's,  towering  half  a  head 
above  him.  Something  in  this  difference  of 
stature  and  in  the  attitude  they  bore  each  other, 
struck  a  chord  in  the  colonel's  mind  that 
vibrated  with  old  memories.  His  present 
surroundings   were    transformed    into    a    scene 
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in  the  past :  he  saw  again  the  shady  river-side 
meadows  at  Eton,  a  little  fellow  with  fair,  curly 
hair  and  an  angry  face  pluckily  offering  to  fight 
him,  who  was  then,  as  now,  a  good  half-head 
the  taller  of  the  two ;  again  the  soft  summer 
wind — the  wind  of  youth,  which  bears  in  its 
breezes  an  air  straight  from  heaven  —  was 
fanning  their  flushed  cheeks ;  again  he  heard 
the  ripple  of  the  swiftly  flowing  water  and  the 
voices  of  the  others  at  cricket  in  the  fields 
behind.  It  all  came  back  in  a  rush,  then 
faded — faded,  leaving  the  reality  ;  the  boy 
with  the  flushed  face  and  curly  hair  was  now 
the  squire,  still  vindictive,  still  plucky,  still 
ready  to  fight  him  against  long  odds.  His 
shaggy  face  filled  with  the  tenderness  of 
reminiscence. 

"  You've  threatened  me  with  that  once  before, 
and  only  once,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  remember 
— the  day  we  found  a  dead  mole  on  the  river 
bank  at  Eton  ?  We  each  claimed  it.  You  said 
you  saw  it  first,  I  said  I  did,  and  then  you  said 
you'd  knock  me  down  if  I  told  such  lies.  You 
were  nine  and  I  was  eleven,  and  it  was  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  years  ago." 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  the 
squire's  face  worked  with  emotion.     Then  he 
held  out  his  hand. 
vol.  11.  36 
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"  I  remember,"  he  said  huskily;  "  we  shared 
it  in  the  end — didn't  we? — and  I  made  its  skin 
into  a  bag  to  keep  our  marbles  in.  I  remember. 
Forgive  me  for  what  I  said  just  now.  I  have 
the  instinct  to  defend  her,  you  know.  She — 
she  is  my  wife." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 


SOCIAL    SUICIDE. 


N  May  of  that  year  Jean  Ingram  had 
occasion  to  be  in  Paris,  and  one  even- 
ing, having  nothing  better  to  do,  he  sauntered 
into  the  Opera  House.  There  he  met  a  man 
he  knew,  and  they  went  together  into  the  stalls. 
They  were  early,  and  the  house  was  still  filling. 
Ingram,  who  never  wasted  his  energies,  leaned 
back  with  folded  arms  contemplating  the  empty 
air  ;  his  friend  Gracechurch,  glass  in  eye,  swept 
the  house  in  search  of  pretty  faces. 

"  There's  a  handsome  woman  for  you  ! "  he 
ejaculated  to  Ingram.  "American,  I  should  say. 
See  ?  Just  coming  in.  Splendid  creature,  isn't 
she?" 

"  I  don't  doubt  it,"  murmured  Ingram  ;  "  only 
I  haven't  found  her." 

"  There — to  your  left.  You're  looking  at  the 
wrong  box.     Not  there.      Who's  that,  though  ? 
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Why  it's  Egan,  isn't  it  ?  By  Jove  !  it  is.  And 
that's  the  woman,  I  suppose/' 

His  scrutiny  had  passed  from  the  "  splendid 
creature  "  to  one  of  the  boxes  near,  into  which 
a  party  was  just  entering.  The  people  in  front 
of  them,  who  were  English,  were  looking  in 
the  same  direction,  and  Ingram  looked  with 
the  rest. 

"  Heard  the  story,  of  course  ?  "  said  Grace- 
church,  in  an  undertone — "  married  woman, 
ran  away  with  him.  Case  coming  off  in  the 
courts  next  month." 

"  Indeed  !"  observed  Ingram,  who  was  now- 
studying  his  programme  attentively. 

Gracechurch  raised  his  opera-glass.  "  Don't 
see  what  he  did  it  for  myself.  She's  not  worth 
looking  at.     Who  was  she,  d'you  know  ?  " 

"  Perfectly.  Among  other  distinctions  she 
happens  to  be  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends." 

"  You  don't  say  so  !  I  say,  introduce  me, 
will  you  ?  " 

"  If  the  opportunity  ever  occurs,"  answered 
I  no-ram,  lifting  his  eyes  and  fixing  them  with  an 
absolutely  expressionless  gaze  on  the  stage 
curtain.     "  But  I  don't  think  it  will." 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  that 
forbade    further    pursuit    of  the    subject,    and 
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Gracechurch  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  staring  through  his  opera  glass  at  the 
woman  who  "  wasn't  worth  looking  at." 

Luigia  came  forward  slowly  to  the  front  of 
the  box,  conscious  that  many  eyes  were  upon 
her,  and  disdainful  of  their  scrutiny.  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  recognize  the  "  wood-nymph," 
as  Ingram  had  once  called  her,  in  the  brilliance 
and  splendour  of  the  toilette  in  which  she  now 
appeared.  She  was  enveloped  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  blood-red  velvet  cloak,  lined  through- 
out with  white  silk,  and  when  she  flung  this 
back  she  was  still  in  flaming,  gleaming  silk, 
with  embroideries  of  silver,  and  diamond  butter- 
flies trembling  on  her  shoulders  and  in  her  hair. 
There  was  a  dazzling  blaze,  a  flashing,  quiver- 
ing splendour  about  her  as  she  moved,  and 
when  she  sat  down  and  leaned  forward  towards 
the  stage,  the  English  people  in  front  of  Ingram 
whispered  together,  and  the  matron  of  the  party 
pursed  up  her  lips  and  turned  the  other  way. 

There  were  two  gentlemen  with  her  besides 
Lord  Egan,  but  no  lady.  One  of  these,  a  dissi- 
pated-looking young  man,  with  a  fair,  drooping 
moustache  and  stooping  shoulders,  sat  down 
beside  her  with  a  devoted  air ;  the  others  took 
chairs  behind. 

"That's  De  Morne — old  Lord  Bracebrain's 
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son,  you  know — talking  to  her,"  whispered 
Gracechurch.  "  Going  a  devil  of  a  pace. 
Run  through  three  fortunes  already.  Knock- 
ing himself  all  to  pieces." 

"  Indeed!"  said  Ingram,  again  with  absolute 
indifference.  He  was  evidently  not  in  a  genial 
mood  ;  Gracechurch  did  not  recollect  having 
found  him  so  stiff  and  dull  on  former  occa- 
sions. 

The  piece  was  a  tragedy — beautiful,  im- 
probable, passionate.  The  music  carried  one 
away  with  it,  and  when  it  rose  in  a  burst  of 
appeal,  when  every  one  on  the  stage  was  swayed 
by  a  great,  an  overwhelming  emotion,  Ingram 
seized  his  opportunity  and  looked  across  the 
sea  of  faces  at  Luigia.  She  was  leaning  a 
little  forward,  her  head  resting  on  her  hand, 
her  eyes  full  of  intensity,  her  fan  idle.  She 
was  too  deeply  absorbed  in  the  play  to  feel  his 
scrutiny,  and  he  observed  her  undetected.  She 
had  changed  somewhat ;  her  eyes  had  grown 
deeper,  the  outline  of  her  cheek  less  rounded  ; 
she  was  not  so  pretty  as  she  had  been.  Was 
she  happy  ?  In  these  five  months  had  the 
mad  infatuation  died  a  natural  death,  or  did  she 
still  consider  Lord  Egan's  society  sufficient 
compensation  for  all  she  had  so  recklessly 
flung  to  the  winds  ? 
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As  the  curtain  fell  for  the  last  time  he  turned 
to  Gracechurch. 

"  Don't  wait  for  me,"  he  said,  "  I'm  going  to 
speak  to  some  friends."  And  with  a  nod  he 
made  his  way  out. 

He  joined  the  crush  on  the  grand  staircase, 
and,  by  dint  of  successful  manoeuvring,  reached 
the  foot  just  in  front  of  Lord  Egan's  party. 
There  he  moved  aside  to  let  Luigia  pass,  and 
as  he  did  so  their  eyes  met.  Into  hers  flashed 
an  instantaneous  recognition,  and  for  a  moment 
she  stood  irresolute  on  the  bottom  step  ;  then, 
with  head  erect  and  unseeing  eyes,  she  moved 
on  and  passed  him.  Ingram,  nothing  daunted, 
waylaid  her  companion  De  Morne,  who  was 
at  her  side. 

"  Thought  I  recognized  you,"  he  said.  Then, 
as  De  Morne  stared  at  him  with  a  perfectly 
unrecognizing  expression,  "  We  met  at  the 
Carlton  Club  last  year,  you  remember.  My 
name's  Ingram." 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure,"  returned  the  other  offering 
him  two  fingers.  "  Yes,  of  course.  How 
are  you  ?  " 

Ingram  had  no  more  interest  in  De  Morne 
than  De  Morne  had  in  him,  but  he  had  done 
what  he  intended  to  do — stopped  the  party. 
In  another  minute  he  was  shaking  hands  with 
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Lord  Egan,  and  he  afterwards  accompanied 
him  and  his  friend  to  the  outer  steps  of  the 
Opera  House,  where  Luigia  and  De  Morne  were 
waiting  for  them. 

Here  all  was  noise  and  confusion — a  tramp- 
ling of  horses,  a  shouting  of  voices,  a  crush 
of  people.  A  long  line  of  carriages  lined  the 
roadway,  and  in  the  delay  before  their  own 
came  up,  Ingram  went  forward  and  spoke 
to  Luigia. 

"  Am  I  become  so  old  and  weather-beaten," 
he  said,  "as  to  be  altogether  past  recognition?" 

She  pushed  back  the  lace  wrapping  from  her 
forehead  and  looked  him  fully  in  the  face. 

"  I  don't  think  you  have  changed,"  she  said 
deliberately. 

"  No  ?  Then  you  cut  me  intentionally  just 
now  ?  " 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  ever  so  slightly, 
and  made  a  movement  as  though  she  would 
pass  him.     Ingram  barred  the  way. 

"  I'm  leaving  Paris  on  Friday,"  he  said. 

"  Yes  ? " 

"Is  it  possible  to  see  you  before  I  go  ? " 

"  Just  possible,"  she  replied  coolly,  "  but 
scarcely  probable,  I  should  say." 

"  May  I  call  ?  " 

"If  you  do  you  will  probably  find  me  out. 
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Neither  do  I  think  you  know  where  to  find 
me,  which  is,  perhaps,  a  still  more  conclusive 
argument." 

"  Luigia,"  said  Ingram  suddenly,  in  a  different 
tone,  "  why  did  you  cut  me  just  now  ?  Why 
mayn't  I  call  ?  Is  there  any  reason  on  earth 
why  we  shouldn't  still  be  friends  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  friends,"  she  answered  very 
proudly. 

"  I  refuse  to  be  cut — I  refuse  to  be  sent 
away,"  he  said.  "  Tell  me  where  you  are 
living." 

"  Why  are  you  so  persistent  ? " 

11  Because — now  and  then,  when  I  chance  to 
care  about  anything,  I'm  not  easily  put  off. 
And  I  care  about  seeing  you." 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said  with  a  little  sign  to  him 
to  move.  "  I  can't  keep  the  carriage  waiting 
in  all  this  crush,"  and  he  was  forced  to  make 
way.  She  passed  him  ;  then,  with  a  woman's 
inconsistency,  looked  back  at  him  over  her 
shoulder  with  something  of  her  old  smile. 

"  Come  if  you  like,"  she  said.  "  We  are 
living  in  the  Avenue  Marceau,  numero  — . 
But  you  won't  find  me  in." 

"  I  shall  chance  it,"  said  Ingram. 

He  waited  till  the  carriage  had  disappeared 
among  the   crowd   of  other  vehicles,  and  then 
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he    walked    back    in    the    moonlight    to    his 
hotel. 

The  next  day  he  called  at  the  address  she 
had  given  him,  and  was  told  that  madame 
would  see  him.  As  he  followed  the  servant, 
hat  in  hand,  through  the  vestibule  he  began 
to  wonder  why  on  earth  he  had  come.  He 
was  not  as  a  rule  given  to  nervousness,  but 
at  that  moment  he  found  himself  distinctly 
nervous.  What  should  he  talk  about  ? 
Suppose  there  should  be  long  pauses  !  Why 
in  the  world  had  he  come  ?  But,  in  spite 
of  inward  trepidation,  he  made  his  entree  in 
a  manner  as  nonchalant  as  usual. 

At  first  he  was  only  conscious  of  a  blaze 
of  sunshine  streaming  through  great  open 
windows,  and  of  some  one  coming  forward  to 
meet  him,  with  a  rustle  of  silk  petticoats  and 
a  jangling  of  chatelaine-chains.  Then  he 
found  Luigia's  soft  hand  in  his,  and  heard 
her  voice  saying,  "  I  repented  my  refusal,  and 
waited  at  home  on  the  chance  of  your  coming, 
though  I  scarcely  expected  you." 

He  need  not  have  dreaded  awkward  pauses. 
She  was  absolutely  self-possessed — a  little  too 
much  so,  perhaps — and  talked  lightly  and 
easily  about  everything  she  had  been  doing. 
Oh    yes,    they    had     been    very    gay — going 
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everywhere,  to  all  the  races,  all  the  theatres,  all 
the  operas  ;  next  week  they  were  off  to  Monte 
Carlo,  after  that  they  were  going  on  to  the 
Italian  lakes.  Wasn't  the  weather  lovely  ? 
Not  too  hot  and  not  too  cold — just  perfection. 
Everything  was  perfection  in  fact,  and  it 
seemed  from  what  he  gathered  that  her  life 
was  one  constant  rush  of  gaiety  and  excite- 
ment. He  looked  and  listened,  but  he  was 
not  easily  deceived.  In  spite  of  all  her  gaiety 
he  did  not  think  she  looked  happy  ;  the  out- 
line of  her  cheek  was  slightly  hollowed ;  in 
her  speech,  now  and  then,  there  lurked  a 
note  of  bitterness,  and  her  eyes  had  a  tragic 
look  in  them  when  she  forgot  to  smile. 

She  was  beautifully  dressed  in  a  pale 
heliotrope  gown,  embroidered  with  purple 
tiowers,  and  her  hair  was  elaborately  arranged 
and  kept  in  place  with  gold  bands ;  the  chate- 
laine hanging  from  her  waist  was  jewelled,  and 
her  rings  were  all  new  and  costly.  But  she — 
how  did  she  look  ?  She  had  altered  ;  every 
vestige  of  girlishness  had  disappeared  ;  she 
had  a  worn,  tired  air. 

Presently  she  asked  him  after  her  father. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  of  him  lately,"  she 
said,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Daubigny  was    in    Norway  fishing,  he   told 
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her.  Lady  Adelaide  was  at  home,  embroidering 
a  new  altar  cloth  and  dosing  the  village  with  a 
patent  medicine  of  her  own  invention.  Belle 
was  married  as  no  doubt  she  knew. 

"Yes,  I  saw  it  in  the  papers,"  she  said  ;  "but, 
of  course,  they  don't  tell  you  anything.  What 
is  Lord  Penywern  like  ?  " 

"I  hesitate  to  speak,"  said  Ingram,  "since, 
being  a  rival,  I  no  doubt  observe  him  with  a 
prejudiced  eye." 

"  Oh,  you  never  took  Belle's  admirers  deeply 
to  heart.  I'm  not  afraid  of  the  prejudice. 
Please  describe  him." 

"  Alas  ! "  sighed  Jean,  "  he  has  so  much  that 
has  been  denied  to  me  !  Youth — that  gift 
of  the  gods  ! — is  his.  He  will  be  twenty-one 
next  month." 

"  And  Belle  is  twenty-five  ! " 

"His  complexion,"  continued  Ingram,  "is 
interesting,  perhaps,  because  it  is  so  varied. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  localities  that  might  even  be  termed 
mountainous.      He  wears  an  eye-glass." 

"  He  doesn't  sound  nice.      But  eo  on !" 

"  Oh,  he  is.  He  has  an  endearing  lisp,  and 
his  lower  jaw  drops  in  a  very  amiable  manner. 
He  has  also  a  command  of  stable  language 
that  is  fascinating.     He  dresses  just  a  shade 
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too  like  his  groom  perhaps — but  Belle  is  ex- 
erting herself." 

"  Poor  Belle !  Then  she's  made  a  poor 
match  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  at  all.  Quite  the  contrary.  He 
has — and  here  again  the  poisoned  fang  of 
jealousy  attacks  me ! — more  money  than  he 
knows  what  to  do  with  through  his  American 
mother." 

"  She  can't  possibly  be  happy  !  " 

"  If  one  may  judge  by  '  nods  and  becks 
and  wreathed  smiles/  I  should  say  she  was 
in  quite  an  idyllic  state  of  bliss.  I  saw  her  last 
on  Pen's  drag  at  Sandown  surrounded  by  his 
admiring  friends.  They  were  making  them- 
selves funny  with  wooden  dolls  in  their  hats 
and  with  the  drawing  of  corks  in  each  others 
faces." 

"  I  cannot  accept  the  wooden  dolls,"  said 
Luigia  with  a  faint  smile.  "  I  think  you  are 
embroidering  the  tale." 

44  Oh,  well,"  replied  Ingram,  "that  was  my 
impression.  But,  as  I  warned  you  beforehand, 
the  eye  of  prejudice  does  not  see  clearly." 

11  Poor  Belle ! "  she  said  again,  and  she 
sighed.  Then,  after  a  pause,  "And  you  ?  What 
has  been  happening  to  you  ? " 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  he  said,  risincr  to  eo,  "  and 
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nothing  ever  will.  /  was  done  with  years  ago 
— dead  and  buried — and  the  interesting  appari- 
tion you  see  before  you  at  this  moment  is  only 
a  ghost.  The  ghost  must  go,  I  am  afraid — I 
have  kept  you  long  enough  !  " 

She  rose  too,  and  gave  him  her  hand.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  detain  him. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said.  Then  lifting  her  eyes 
and  speaking  deliberately — "  And  if  you  come 
across  any  of  my  friends  in  England  you  can 
tell  them  that  I  am  perfectly  well  and  perfectly 
happy." 

11 1  can  say  so,  certainly." 

"  And  it  is  true." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it." 

But  even  as  he  uttered  the  words  there  was 
something  in  his  expression  that  told  her  he 
spoke  apart  from  the  truth.  Her  face  changed, 
and  she  dragged  away  her  hand. 

"  Anyway,  say  it  please,"  she  said. 

"  I  will  say  anything  you  like,"  he  said  gently. 

She  had  half  turned  away,  but  turned  back 
again.  The  old  instinct  to  confide  in  him  and 
utter  her  thoughts  to  him  was  clamouring  to 
break  down  the  barrier  they  had  each  been 
careful  to  erect. 

"  Is  it  very  wicked,  do  you  think  ?"  she  said 
suddenly,  and  a  burning  blush  rose  to  her  face. 
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"  Social  suicide?  No,  I  don't  think  it's 
wicked  at  all,"  he  answered  calmly. 

"  I  wish  /  didn't." 

"  Why  should  you  ?  After  all,  it's  only  a 
social  law  you  have  broken,  it  has  no  root  in 
nature.      In  some  countries " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  about  that,  and  it  doesn't 
matter,"  she  interrupted,  "  for  if  all  the  world 
said  I  was  right  I  should  still  say  I  was  wrong. 
There  is  an  inner  light  one  goes  by  that  is 
stronger  than  the  voice  of  other  people.  I 
didn't  go  away  with  him  for  one  single  high 
and  noble  reason.  I  went  simply  and  solely 
because  I  wanted  to — badly.  There  lies  the 
root  of  the  matter.  Try  as  I  will  I  can't  argue 
myself  into  the  belief  that  I've  done  a  great 
and  noble  deed." 

"  You've  a  right  to  live  in  the  teeth  of  the 
world  if  you  like." 

"  Oh,  I  could  do  it  if  my  conscience  acquitted 
me,  but  it  doesn't.  If  he  had  been  ill — blind 
—  paralysed  —  deserted,  I  should  have  felt 
justified  in  going  to  him — something  higher 
than  my  own  pleasure  would  have  stepped  in 
and  given  me  the  right.  But  there  was  no 
such  saving  clause." 

"  Why  is  your  own  pleasure  to  count  for 
nothing  ?  " 
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"  Ought  one  to  snatch  at  it  at  the  expense  of 
others  ?  Am  I  not  a  traitor  and  murderess  as 
surely  as  any  other  traitor  and  murderess  there 
has  ever  been  in  the  world  ?  Haven't  I  done 
as  wickedly  to  Rollo  as  if  I  had  taken  a  knife 
and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  and  he  had 
looked  up  at  me  with  his  dying  eyes " 

She  broke  off,  and  for  a  moment  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  He  brushed  his  hat 
assiduously  with  his  coat  sleeve,  and  looked 
down. 

"  And  what  have  I  done  for  Randal  ?  "  she 
continued  after  a  moment,  in  a  voice  in  which 
there  was  a  threatening  of  tears.  "  Haven't  I 
dragged  him  down  ?  Hasn't  he  become  a 
thief  and  a  liar  for  my  sake  ?  Is  there  anything 
I  have  done  to  him  for  which  he  can  thank 
me  r 

"  As  to  that,"  said  Jean,  "  men  aren't  ruined 
unless  they  choose  to  be.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  shifting  the  responsibility  of  one's  sins 
on  to  another  person's  shoulders." 

"  But  there  are  such  things  as  influences  in 
the  world,  and  mine  over  him  has  been  entirely 
for  evil.  My  influence  over  every  one  is 
always  for  evil,  and  1  wonder  why  God  made 
me,  for  I  only  cumber  the  earth,  and  I  wish  I 
were  dead." 
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She  held  out  her  hand  to  him  again,  and  her 
mouth  trembled. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said.  "  I  think  I'm  going  to 
cry,  and  I  would  rather  you  went  away.  You 
can't  do  any  good." 

"  No,"  said  Ingram,  "  I'm  afraid  I  can't.  I 
wish  I  could."  He  was  holding  her  hand  in  a 
strong,  kind  grasp,  and  his  voice  was  very 
gentle.  Then,  seeing  that  she  was  nearly  on 
the  point  of  tears,  he  dropped  it  hastily.  "  I 
will  remember  your  message  to  England,"  he 
said  in  a  different  tone,  and  he  went  out  without 
further  delay. 

"  Poor  little  girl!"  he  ejaculated  to  himself 
as  he  walked  down  the  Avenue  Marceau  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  way.  "  I  wonder  whether  it's 
he  that  has  failed  her,  or  whether  it's  conven- 
tionality that's  too  strong  for  her  ?  "  The  sky 
to  which  he  looked  for  a  solution  of  this  problem 
gave  him  no  information.  "  Or  is  it,"  he  added 
after  a  pause,  "that  morbid  craving  that  women 
have  after  crucifixion,  and  a  mortifying  of  the 
flesh.  They  can't  be  satisfied  with  just  enjoying 
themselves.  They  prefer  peas  in  their  boots, 
and  cold,  damp  stones  to  pray  on.  All  women 
— all  women  who  are  not  she-devils,  that  is  to 
say — have  the  cloister  spirit,  and  must  sacrifice 
their  lives  to  something  that  strikes  them  as 
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ideal — even  if  it  only  takes  the  form  of  a 
drunken  husband.  I  suppose  he  only  kisses 
her.  It  would  make  it  easier  for  her  if  he  ill- 
treated  her  and  went  headlong  to  the  devil.  It 
is  a  crucifix  she  wants,  I  suspect." 

If     Luioqa    cried    when     Ineram    left     her 

o  o 

there  was,  at  anyrate,  no  trace  of  tears  about 
her  that  evening  when  De  Morne  and  Captain 
Grey  joined  her  and  Lord  Egan  at  dinner 
in  the  open  air.  They  never  remembered 
to  have  seen  her  in  such  good  spirits.  She 
talked  with  the  languid  brilliancy  that  had 
fascinated  and  bewildered  Lord  Egan  so  often 
in  the  old  days.  She  was  excited,  and  her 
cheeks  burned  with  fire.  She  wanted  to  do 
something — go  somewhere.  What  did  they 
say  to  driving  in  the  Bois  in  the  dark  ?  What 
was  there  on  at  La  Comedie  Franchise  ? 
Would  a  cafe-chantant  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
be  amusing  ?  They  must  do  something 
at  once.  She  insisted.  She  hated  sitting 
still. 

They  drove  as  she  suggested,  in  the  Bois 
in  the  dark,  and  afterwards  sat  under  the  trees 
in  the  Champs  Elysees,  listening  to  the  music. 
The  gentlemen  smoked  and  drank  vermouth. 
Luigia  insisted  on  smoking  too. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  ?  "  she  said,  in  answer  to 
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the  look  in  Lord  Egan's  eyes.  "  I  see  it  is 
quite  the  thing  to  do  ?  "  And  she  glanced  at 
a  notorious  leader  of  the  demi-monde  who  was 
seated,  cigarette  in  mouth,  with  a  party  of 
gentlemen  at  the  next  table. 

Lord  Egan  made  no  objection,  and,  turning 
a  little  away  from  her  entered  into  a  con- 
versation with  Captain  Grey  on  the  subject 
of  a  horse  he  was  thinking  of  buying  from  him. 
Luigia  lighted  her  cigarette  and  De  Morne 
gave  her  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  smoking  it. 
His  bored  manner  had  dropped  from  him, 
and  his  tired  eyes  had  grown  eager.  Luigia, 
whether  she  could  smoke  or  not,  knew  by 
instinct  how  to  use  a  cigarette  as  a  delicate 
weapon  of  coquetry. 

It  was  late  when  they  returned  to  the 
Avenue  Marceau,  and  De  Morne  and  Captain 
Grey  came  in  for  a  few  minutes.  The  matter 
of  the  horse  had  not  been  definitely  settled, 
it  seemed. 

The  salon  was  lighted  by  shaded  lamps, 
the  long  windows  were  open.  Luigia  threw 
aside  her  wraps  and  went  out  on  the  balcony  ; 
the  excitement  of  her  manner  had  died  down, 
and  a  tired,  white  look  had  come  into  her  face. 
She  stood  on  the  balcony,  leaning  her  bare 
arms  on  the  iron  rail,  lookincr  at   Paris  in  the 
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moonlight.  Sad,  haunting  thoughts  were 
crowding  on  her,  and  she  could  not  escape 
them.  De  Morne  followed  her,  but  he  no 
longer  found  her  an  exhilarating  companion. 

"  Have  another  cigarette  ! "  he  said  presently 
after  a  long  pause. 

"  No,  thank  you." 

"  You  should.  A  pretty  woman  never  looks 
so  pretty  as  when  she  is  smoking." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? " 

"  I  thought  so  to-night." 

She  was  silent. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  said  to  myself  as 
I  looked  at  you  ? "  He  leaned  towards  her 
as  she  turned  her  eyes  on  him.  "  When  I 
saw  that  cigarette  between  your  lips  I  said 
they  were  made  for — something  better  !  "  He 
stooped  lower,  and  touched  them  ever  so  lightly 
with  his  own !  Then  he  waited  to  see  what 
she  would  do.  He  was  not  much  given  to 
timidity  in  his  dealings  with  women,  but  he 
was  not  sure  of  Luigia,  and  had  never  attempted 
anything  of  the  sort  with  her  before. 

For  one  instant  her  eyes  flashed  at  him, 
and  then  she  looked  down  on  the  street  below, 
leaning-  her  chin  on  her  hand  and  her  elbow 
on  the  rail.  She  said  nothing,  but  he  fancied 
she  had  grown  a  shade  paler  in  the  moonlight. 
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He  looked  at  her  in  silence.  There  was 
something  in  the  expression  of  her  profile 
that  chilled  him  more  utterly  than  any  torrent 
of  indignant  words  could  have  done. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said  almost*involun- 
tarily. 

"You  need  not,"  she  said.  "It  was  my 
fault." 

"  Your  fault  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Men  don't  attempt  these  things 
unless  women  give  them  the  right."  She 
spoke  in  a  tired  voice,  as  though  she  had  very 
little  interest  in  discussing  the  subject. 

"  I'm  sorry " 

"There  is  no  need,"  she  said  again.  "It 
doesn't  really  matter." 

There  was  a  pause.  "  You  have  mistaken 
me,  that  is  all,"  she  said  presently ;  "  but  how 
were  you  to  know  ?  You  only  know  my 
position  here.  Let  me  speak  in  its  defence.  I 
do  defend  it.     It  is  no  sin." 

De  Morne  tried  to  make  some  little  con- 
ventional reply,  but  she  interrupted  him. 

"  It  is  loveless  marriages  that  are  the  sin," 
she  said.  "  It  is  the  men  and  women  who 
marry  without  love  who  have  lost  their  honour. 
It  is  they  whom  society  should  shun." 

"  Oh,   I  dare  say,"  he  said    carelessly.     He 
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was  aware,  though  without  being  much  troubled 
at  the  thought,  that  the  present  Honourable 
Mrs.  De  Morne  would  scarcely  have  borne 
his  name  had  she  not  been  backed  by  extensive 
manufactories  of  tinned  meats  in  New  York. 
But  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention 
the  fact. 

"  I  was  married  when  I  was  a  child,"  she 
went  on — "  before  I  knew  what  love  meant. 
My  marriage  was  not  a  sin — only  a  great 
mistake.  Now  I  know  what  love  is,  and 
I  say  it  is  more  sacred  than  any  loveless 
marriage  can  ever  be." 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry  for  you,"  he  said  with 
some  embarrassment. 

"  I  don't  need  your  pity,"  she  returned 
proudly.  "  We  shall  be  married  very  soon  ; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  in  his  eyes  and  my  own 
eyes  and  the  eyes  of  God,  I  am  truly  his  wife. 
There  is  nothing  to  pity  me  for." 

She  moved  towards  the  window  to  go  back 
into  the  room,  and  De  Morne  said  hurriedly,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  You  forgive  me  ? " 

"  Oh,  it  is  already  forgiven  and  forgotten," 
she  said  carelessly.  "It  was  such  a  small 
thing.  If  a  wasp  or  a  beetle  crept  over  my 
hand  it  might  be  unpleasant  for  the  moment,  but 
do  you  think  I  should  ever  think  of  it  again  ?  " 
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De  Morne  left  a  minute  after  in  a  subdued 
manner  that  was  new  to  him,  and  Lord  Egan 
accompanied  him  and  Captain  Grey  down  the 
stairs.  When  he  came  back  Luigia  was  waiting 
for  him  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

11  It  may  interest  you  to  know — though  I 
don't  know  why  it  should  particularly  " —  she 
said,  "  that  your  friend  Mr.  De  Morne  kissed 
me  just  now  while  we  were  out  on  the  balcony." 

She  spoke  as  calmly  as  though  she  were 
telling  him  something  that  was  almost  of  no 
account,  but  into  Lord  Egan's  eyes,  as  he 
stood  in  the  doorway,  there  flashed  a  look 
of  sudden  fury. 

"Confound  him!"  he  ejaculated.  Then  he 
closed  the  door  and  walked  over  to  her  deliber- 
ately. "  What  did  you  do  ? "  he  said  in  a  very 
level  tone. 

"  Do  ?  Nothing.     Why  should  I  ?  " 

"  What  did  you  say,  then  ?  Good  heavens  ! 
What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — the  brute  ! " 

"  I  said  it  didn't  matter." 

He  took  hold  of  her  arms  and  looked  into 
her  face. 

"What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  said,  and  though 
his  manner  was  still  quiet,  his  face  was  white 
and  his  eyes  were  full  of  fury. 

"  Don't.     You  are  hurting  me." 
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"  Give  me  an  answer.  Why  did  you  let 
De  Morne  kiss  you  ?" 

"  Why  shouldn't  he  ?  Why  should  I  re- 
sent it  ?  Am  I  not  a  creature  just  to  be 
kissed  ?     He  only  took  me  for  what  I  am  !  " 

She  flung  off  his  hands  and  flung  out  her 
arms,  still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"  You  see  what  men  think  of  me  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  No,  I  don't,"  he  said  doggedly.  "  Anyway, 
/  don't." 

"Oh,  you  do,  you  do!  Every  one  does.  I 
am  an  outcast,  and  have  no  rights.  They  think 
they  can  do  as  they  like — and  they  can.  I 
have  made  it  clear  beyond  a  doubt."  She 
began  to  pace  the  room.  "  Was  it  worth  it  ?  " 
she  went  on  in  a  rapid,  breathless  way.  "  Were  a 
few  kisses  worth  this  fathomless  degradation — 
all  this  awful  sense  of  desolation  ?  Is  it  life  at 
all  ?  Can  any  good  come  of  it  ?  Is  there  one 
single  redeeming  point  about  it  ?  " 

11  You  didn't  say  this  at  first." 

"  Oh  no.  At  first  we  talked  about  the 
election  of  the  heart  and  the  true  bond  of  love  and 
all  sorts  of  other  pretty  fallacies.  We  had  only 
just  cut  our  throats  then,  and  the  deed  looked 
courageous,  and  had  a  sort  of  mock  heroism 
about  it.  But,  now  that  we  are  dead — quite 
dead — does  it  strike  you  in   the  same  light  ? 
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Do  you  still  think  the  election  of  the  soul  out- 
weighs every  other  consideration  in  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  universe  ?  " 
"  Your  feeling  for  me  can't  be  worth  much 

if — " 

"  There  I  agree  with  you.  It  is  worth  very 
little.  Is  it  worth  your  manhood  and 
honour  and  your  being  able  to  look  the 
whole  world  in  the  face  ?  "  Oh,  it  isn't 
love  at  all  !  It's  an  evil,  ugly  thing,  with 
an  evil,  ugly  name,  and  men  know  it  and  trade 
on  it,  and  treat  me  as  I  am  only  fit  to  be 
treated." 

He  stood  looking  at  her  with  the  cloud 
deepening  on  his  face. 

"  I  must  drown  thought,"  she  went  on.  u  It 
doesn't  do  to  think,  for  thinking  brings  remorse, 
and  remorse  means  despair.  I  must  smother 
my  better  self  and  live  for  the  moment,  like  a 
thing  without  a  soul.  And  that's  what  I  tried 
to  do  to-night,  and  I  shall  go  on  trying  to  do  it 
more  and  more,  till  at  last  I  get  to  the  place 
where  there  is  no  more  suffering  because  there 
is  no  more  shame.  This  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  end." 

"  What  end  ?  " 

"  The  end  of  the  woman  who  rushes 
headlong    down    a    steep    place.      Oh,     don't 
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look  at  me  like  that !  I  can  do  it — I  can  do  it 
all — paint,  brandy,  jewels  the  price  of  men's 
souls " 

"  Luigia,"  he  said  suddenly,  in  a  tone  of 
authority,  "  I  won't  allow  this  sort  of  talk.  You 
belong  to  me,  and  when  we  are  married " 

"  Married  !  Do  you  think  we  shall  ever  be 
married  ?  Oh,  I  know  better.  There  are 
months  and  months  before  that  can  happen,  and 
before  then  you  will  have  seen  some  one 
else " 

"  Have  I  ever  given  you  cause  to  say  such 
a  thing  ?  " 

"  Besides,  what  can  marriage  do  for  us 
now  ? "  she  cried,  ignoring  his  interruption. 
"  Can  it  wipe  out  the  past — all  the  treachery 
and  deceit  and  cruelty  ?  Oh,  don't  come  near 
me  ! — don't  touch  me  !  I  hate  you  ! — I  hate  you, 
I  tell  you,  and  I  hate  myself  and  my  whole 
life!" 

His  face  changed,  and  he  turned  away.  He 
walked  to  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and 
taking  up  a  newspaper,  sat  down  with  his  back 
to  her. 

"  If  you  hate  me,"  he  said  coldly,  "we  have 
indeed  made  an  irretrievable  mistake." 

She  went  out  on  to  the  balcony  again,  and 
stood  there  in  the  cool  night  air,  trying  to  still 
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the  emotions  that  were  warring  within  her. 
Gradually  her  excitement  died  down.  Half  an 
hour  passed ;  the  clocks  in  the  city  from  far 
and  near  struck  ths  hour  of  midnight.  With 
a  little  shiver  she  went  back  into  the  room  and 
over  to  Lord  Eean. 

"  Randal,"  she  said  in  an  unsteady  voice. 

"Well?"     He  did  not  look  up. 

"  I — didn't  mean  it." 

"  Didn't  mean  what  ? " 

"That  I  don't — like  you." 

He  looked  up  slowly  ;  his  lips  trembled. 

"  I  do — I  do,"  she  cried,  and  sitting  down  on 
his  knee,  regardless  of  the  paper,  she  put  her 
arms  gently  round  his  neck.  "  I  love  you,"  she 
whispered. 

"  I  don't  think  you  do,"  he  said.  But  he 
drew  her  closer  and  kissed  her  very  tenderly. 

"  But  I  do — and  you  know  it." 

"  Sometimes  I  more  than  doubt  it." 

"  Oh,  but  it  is  there — behind.  Remember 
that,  whatever  I  may  say  or  do.  To-day  has 
been  torture  to  me — a  nightmare  of  defiance 
and  shame.  Let  me  bear  it  in  any  way  I 
can." 

"  My  poor  little  darling,  what  can  I  do  to 
make  it  easier  ?  " 

"  Only  love  me." 
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"  But  you  say  that  isn't  enough  ? " 
"  Sometimes  it   is  worth  everything  else  in 
creation,  and  sometimes  it  doesn't  seem  worth 
the  first  tiny  speck  on  the  whiteness  of  one's 
soul.     I  can't  explain." 

"  What  am  I  to  do,  then  ?  " 
"  Only  go  on  loving  me,  if  you  can." 
"If  I  can!" 

He  kissed  the  hair  lying  just  below  his  lips, 
and  then  he  kissed  her  mouth.  There  was  a 
long  silence,  the  two  dark  heads  were  close 
together,  her  cheek  was  pressed  to  his. 

"  Only  go  on  loving  me,"  she  whispered, 
lifting  her  head  at  last,  "  and  I  think  I  can 
bear  it  all.  Hold  me  tighter — closer.  Let 
me  be  sure — for  there  is  nothing  and  no  one 
else." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

FEARS. 


N  June  one  of  the  English  doctors  in 
Florence  was  sent  for  to  attend  an 
Englishman  lying  dangerously  ill  with  fever. 
He  drove  out  at  sunset  to  the  address  given. 
It  was  that  of  a  palace  belonging  to  one  of 
the  Italian  nobles  which  had  been  let  during 
the  spring,  and  which  lay  just  beyond  the 
city.  In  the  loggia  a  girl  was  waiting  for  him, 
leaning  on  the  marble  balustrade,  and  keeping 
watch  down  the  drive.  She  came  forward  to 
meet  him. 

"  He  has  been  delirious  for  some  hours,"  she 
said,  "  and  he  only  fell  ill  this  morning.  I 
thought  you  would  never  come." 

The  doctor  explained  that  he  had  many 
patients,  and  had  been  delayed.  She  stood 
for  a  moment  listening  to  what  he  had  to 
say,  with    the   evening   sunshine  falling  softly 
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on  her.  She  was  a  pale,  dark  girl,  uncommon 
looking,  with  a  poetic  rather  than  a  pretty  face, 
and  very  soft  eyes.  She  wore  the  crispest  and 
freshest  of  neglige  tea-gowns  of  white  muslin, 
with  knots  of  saffron-coloured  ribbon  here  and 
there  in  its  frillings.  He  classed  her  in  his 
own  mind  as  a  "  fine  lady,"  who  would  be 
altogether  useless  in  a  case  of  illness. 

She  led  him  through  an  open  window,  into 
a  stately  bedroom,  with  a  lofty  ceiling  and 
a  marble  floor.  A  maid  dozing  in  a  chair  at 
the  bedside  rose  and  withdrew  to  the  further 
end  of  the  room. 

The  patient  was  a  young  man,  apparently 
about  six-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  at  the 
first  examination  of  him  the  doctor's  face  be- 
came very  grave. 

4<  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  "  asked  the 
girl,  confronting  him  with  steadfast  eyes. 

"  You  are  his  wife  ?  " 

She  signed  assent  with  a  movement  of  her 
head.     He  turned  his  back  on  his  patient. 

"  He  is  very  ill,"  he  said,  "  very  ill  indeed. 
You  must  get  a  trained  nurse  at  once." 

"  That    is   unnecessary.     I    shall    nurse   him 

myself." 

11  You  ?  My  dear  lady,  you  will  break  down 
in  a  day." 
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"  Try  me." 

"  Nonsense ! "  said  the  doctor  bluntly. 
"  Besides,  no  inexperienced  person  is  ever  half 
so  good  as  a  woman  who  has  been  trained 
to  it." 

"  And  there  is  no  woman,  trained  or  other- 
wise, who  could  nurse  him  as  I  shall."  She 
lifted  her  head  proudly.  "  I  am  fond  of  him, 
you  see,"  she  said,  "and  that  has  so  much 
to  do  with  it.  Try  me,"  she  said  again,  and  with  a 
slight  smile  she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 
"  Is  it  cool  ?  Is  the  pulse  steady  ?  Oh,  you 
may  trust  me.      I  shall  not  break  down." 

"  Promises  cannot  control  human  nature,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Fayne,"  he  said,  holding  her  hand 
kindly  in  his  own.  "  Your  will  is  not  omni- 
potent." 

"  Determination  can  do  a  great  deal,"  she 
said,  withdrawing  her  hand,  "and  I  mean  to 
nurse  him  through  it.  Now  tell  me  what  to 
do." 

He  gave  way,  as  men  have  given  way  before 
to  wilful  women,  and  he  soon  found  he  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  her  capability.  For  a  week 
she  stood  to  her  post,  strong,  calm,  tender, 
devoted,  obeying  his  directions  with  implicit 
obedience,  even  in  the  matter  which  is  some- 
times   more    difficult    to    manage,    of    taking 
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proper  food  and  rest  herself.  Once,  at  the 
crisis  of  the  fever,  he  was  summoned  at  mid- 
night. He  found  her  sitting  over  the  wood 
fire,  still  in  the  daintiest  of  muslin  gowns,  with 
a  fresh,  sweet-smelling  bunch  of  cloves  pinned 
at  her  throat.  She  had  made  herself  pretty 
for  those  fever-stricken  eyes  even  at  this,  the 
eleventh  hour,  when  it  might  well  have  been 
excused  her.  She  rose  as  the  doctor  entered, 
and  her  eyes  were  steadfast  and  calm. 

"  He  is  very  ill,"  she  said. 

He  was,  indeed.  Fearing  the  worst  he  tried 
to  prepare  her  a  little.  She  looked  him  fully 
in  the  face. 

"You  mean  that  he  will  die?"  she  said. 
Then,  taking  the  sick  man's  hot  hand  in  hers, 
"  Oh  no,  he  will  not  die." 

"  Life  and  death  are  not  in  our  hands,  my 
dear  madam." 

"  Not  altogether.  But  God  is  on  my  side 
this  time.  He  does  not  mean  him  to  die — 
neither  do  I." 

Three  hours  afterwards  the  doctor  drove 
home  in  the  cool  of  the  early  morning. 

"  A  singular  girl  ! "  he  ejaculated  to  himself. 
"  A  most  singular  girl !  How  she  loves  him  ! 
She  almost  seemed  to  keep  him  back  by  sheer 
force  of  will,  for  I  don't  know  what  else  saved 
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him.  But  he'll  pull  through  now,  thanks  to 
her  !  " 

He  was  in  a  reflective  mood,  and  as  he 
drove  along  the  road  towards  the  city,  with 
the  beauty  of  the  coming  day  flushing  the  sky, 
and  the  scent  of  the  unfolding  flowers  rising 
from  the  fields,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  had 
missed  something  very  beautiful  in  life.  If 
he — short,  stout,  worthy  John  Smith — were  to 
lie  grievously  ill,  and  at  the  point  of  death, 
would  his  Maria  fight  for  his  life,  and  tend 
upon  him  with  that  restrained,  passionate 
fervour?  He  smiled  at  the  idea.  Yet  there 
was  something  to  be  said  in  Maria's  defence  : 
she  was  stout  and  clumsy,  and  her  eyes  were 
incapable  of  expressing  passionate  fervour.  If 
she  were  devoted,  it  was  in  her  own  way,  and 
her  own  way  was  not  pretty.  Ah,  there  lay 
the  difference  !  In  his  honest,  busy  life  there 
had  been  missing  that  subtle  element  of  beauty 
called  romance,  which  either  changes  common- 
place existence  into  a  golden  dream,  or  burns 
it  up  with  a  fire  that  leaves  one  dry  and 
parched  for  the  rest  of  one's  life. 

A  week  later  Luigia  led  her  invalid  proudly 
forth  into  the  sunshine  of  the  loggia  to  lie  and 
bask  in  the  Italian  warmth  of  the  afternoon. 

"  You  are  a  perfect  nurse,"  he  said,  as  she 

vol.  11.  3S 
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arranged  the  pillows  around  him  and  took  her 
place  at  his  side. 

"  Yes  ?  Well,  people  can  generally  do  a 
thine  when  their  whole  heart  and  soul  is  set 
upon  the  matter.  No  one  else  could  have 
nursed  as  I  did.  I  put  my  life  into  yours.  I 
don't  believe  you  could  have  died.  I  made  you 
breathe,  made  you  swallow,  made  you  sleep.  I 
fought  with  the  fever  and  drove  it  out.  Do 
you  believe  in  such  force  of  will  ?  I  do.  I 
felt  it  in  me  so  strongly  that  I  knew  it  must 
win  in  the  end.  I  wasn't  much  afraid  when 
the  doctor  thought  you  would  die." 

"  I  wasn't  worth  it,"  he  said,  turning  away 
his  head. 

He    was    still    very    weak,    and    tears    were 

gathering  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  were  worth  it  to  me,"  she  said.    Then, 

with  a  sudden,  tender  smile,  "  Tears,  Randal  ? 

Well,  why  mayn't  I  see  them  ?     Are  you  not 

all   mine — tears  as  well   as  everything  else  ? " 

and   she  stooped  and    kissed    his    cheek   with 

passionate  tenderness. 

To   complete    his    recovery   they   went    to 

Switzerland,  and  lived  in  the  mountains,  moving 

from   place   to   place  as    the    spirit    led    them. 

They  were  travelling  under  the  name  of  Mr. 

and    Mrs.  Fayne — Fayne  being    Lord  Egan's 
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family  name — and  here,  at  least,  nothing  of 
their  story  was  known.  It  was  here,  too,  that 
they  received  news  from  England  that  their 
case  had  been  tried  in  the  Divorce  Court,  and 
a  decree  nisi  proclaimed,  which  in  six  months' 
time  would  be  made  absolute.  They  would 
then  be  free  to  marry  if  they  wished.  Lord 
Egan  cursed  the  tardiness  of  the  English  law, 
and  Luigia  wept  over  the  lawyer's  letter  for 
half  a  day.  Then  Justine  brought  in  tea  and 
a  new  French  novel,  and  Lord  Egan  went 
down  by  himself  to  table-d'hote  and  made  him- 
self witty  over  the  fricasseed  frogs  for  the 
benefit  of  his  sunburnt,  sixteen-year-old  com- 
panion, who  giggled  at  everything  he  said. 

He  was  very  grateful  to  Luigia  for  her 
devotion  to  him  during  his  illness,  and  he  told 
her  so  several  times,  and  repaid  her  with  a 
great  many  kisses,  but  when  he  rose  from  that 
bed  of  sickness  there  was  a  slight — at  first  an 
almost  imperceptible — change  in  their  relation- 
ship towards  each  other.  She  had  contracted 
a  bad  habit  of  waiting  on  him  and  considering 
him  at  every  turn,  and  of  fetching  things  he 
wanted  while  he  lay  at  his  ease  on  the  sofa, 
and  although  this  was  right  enough  during  his 
convalescence,  sad  to  say,  it  continued  after 
he  was  well  again.     It  is  convenient  to  have 
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a  woman  at  hand  who  always  knows  where 
everything  is,  who  is  anxious  to  search  for 
mislaid  tobacco-pouches,  truant  pipes,  and  make 
one  comfortable  with  cushions  ;  it  is  too  con- 
venient a  state  of  things  to  be  easily  cast  aside, 
and  he  clung  to  it  with  affection.  It  was  so 
natural  to  take  the  only  sofa  or  the  easiest 
chair  while  he  was  an  invalid,  and  who  was  to 
say  when  the  exact  moment  of  recovery  had 
arrived  ?  Certainly  not  Luigia,  who,  pale, 
languid,  and  tired,  sat  upright  in  a  hard  chair 
while  he  reclined  gracefully  on  the  cushions. 

She  was  always  pale  and  languid  and  tired 
now,  and  he  got  used  to  it  and  thought  little 
of  it ;  she  had  lost  a  great  deal  of  her  spirit  too, 
and  was  not  the  exhilarating  companion  she 
once  had  been.  When  she  talked  her  voice 
was  listless,  her  eyes  had  a  way  of  looking  too 
big  for  her  face,  and  she  did  not  laugh  easily. 
Of  course,  he  loved  her  just  as  much  as  ever, 
and  he  liked  to  pet  her  and  caress  her  and 
call  her  endearing  names,  but  the  excitement 
of  his  intercourse  with  her  was  waning  a  little. 
When  she  had  been  strange,  wonderful,  un- 
known, who  so  devoted  as  he  ?  Now  that  she 
had  fallen  to  the  familiarity  of  everyday  life, 
was  quite  so  much  devotion  necessary  ?  Mere 
women  are,  after  all,  comparatively  tame  things. 
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There  had  been  a  time  when  Luigia  had  ap- 
peared to  him  a  being  all-powerful,  able  almost 
to  strike  death  with  her  eyes,  and  slay  by  a 
word  ;  now  she  seemed  to  him  very  small  and 
helpless.  He  had  come  near  to  her  and 
sounded  the  depths  of  her  littleness.  She 
could  not  kill  with  her  eyes — he  had  seen  them 
till  with  tears  over  the  merest  trifles ;  her  words 
were  not  omnipotent — he  had  found  that  he 
could  stop  them  with  a  kiss  ;  he  was  no  longer 
afraid  of  her,  she  was  no  more  terrible  to  him 
than  his  own  hands,  his  own  feet.  It  was  not 
so  interesting,  perhaps,  dealing  with  a  mere 
woman,  but  it  had  its  compensations — in  the 
cushion-bringing,  pipe-finding  line.  He  was 
not  altogether  dissatisfied  with  the  exchange. 
One  cannot  always  live  at  fever  heat,  and  if 
the  poetry  of  love  was  disappearing  and  the 
prose  of  commonplace  taking  its  place,  what 
of  that  ?  They  were  getting  used  to  each 
other,  that  was  all. 

The  mountain  air  was  bracing,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  his  recovery  was  completely  effected, 
but  with  returning  strength  came  a  desire  for 
something  more  than  Luigia's  society.  He 
was  tired  of  lying  about  on  the  grass  doing 
nothing,  he  said,  and  there  wasn't  a  decent 
game  of  billiards  to  be  got  at  any  of  the  hotels. 
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What  did  she  say  to  going  back  to  Monte 
Carlo  ?  De  Morne  and  one  or  two  others  he 
knew  were  there,  and  in  a  place  like  that  there 
was  always  something  to  do.  She  objected. 
She  did  not  like  De  Morne,  and  she  did  not 
like  his  influence  over  him  (though  this  latter 
objection  she  was  wise  enough  to  keep  to  her- 
self), and  Monte  Carlo  would  be  so  hot  in  the 
end  of  July.  Oh  no,  it  wouldn't,  he  assured 
her  ;  places  on  the  coast  were  never  hot — there 
was  always  a  sea-breeze.  If  that  were  all,  he 
could  take  a  villa  in  the  hills  and  drive  into 
Monte  Carlo  every  day.  She  wouldn't  find 
that  hot.  Anyway,  they  could  go  and  try  it, 
and  if  they  didn't  like  it  they  could  come  away 
again.  Nothing  easier.  She  said  no  more, 
since  she  saw  his  heart  was  set  on  it,  and  so  they 
went,  but  she  found  it  terribly  hot,  as  she  had 
predicted,  and  all  the  strength  she  had  deserted 
her,  and  it  seemed  too  great  an  exertion  to  even 
move  or  speak.  But  they  stayed  all  the  same. 
August  and  September  passed  away,  and  she 
lived  comparatively  alone  in  the  villa  on  the 
hills,  and  he  spent  his  days  in  Monte  Carlo 
with  De  Morne  and  his  other  friends  in  the 
manifold  ways  that  young  men  have  of  <(  killing 
time." 

He  did  not  mean  to  neglect  her;  but  to  her. 
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sitting  alone  day  after  day,  it  felt  very  like 
neglect.  Who  had  she  to  talk  to  but  Justine  ? 
They  sat  together  sewing  for  hours  and  hours, 
and  Justine  chatted  away  in  French  about  her 
old  home  in  Alsace,  and  all  her  varied  experi- 
ences with  former  mistresses,  and  Luigia 
listened  and  tried  to  interest  herself  in  the 
tales,  but  all  the  time  her  mind  was  full  of 
other  things.  She  did  not — how  could  she  ? — 
utter  one  word  on  the  matters  that  were  of 
absorbing  interest  to  herself.  Justine  was  only 
a  maid,  and,  anyway,  she  knew  nothing  of  her 
story.  She  never  could  bring  herself  to  even 
speak  of  the  object  for  which  all  these  tiny 
garments  were  being  made,  though  she  gave 
directions  and  measured  tucks,  and  she  and 
Justine  stitched  diligently  at  them  for  hours 
every  day.  In  the  evening,  when  the  fiercest 
of  the  heat  was  over,  she  would  walk  out  by 
herself  a  little  way  up  the  steep  road  behind 
the  villa,  and  sit  down  somewhere  to  look  over 
the  sea  and  think — and  think — and  think. 

How  was  the  venture  turning  out  ?  She 
was  beeinninu  to  realize  how  little  fulfilment 
comes  up  to  expectation,  how  inevitably  bad 
is  mingled  with  good.  She  possessed  her 
love,  but  was  it  what  she  had  imagined  ?  She 
had  expected  an  eternity  of  blind  worship,  a 
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dwelling  for  ever  in  a  blissful  illusion,  in  which 
the  world  around  them  was  nothing,  and  they 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other.  What  was  the 
reality  ?  They  were  only  a  man  and  a  woman 
after  all,  and  the  world  around  them  was  the 
same  old  world  they  had  known  and  struggled 
with  from  the  first !  It  was  no  more  heaven 
on  earth  than  the  old  life  had  been.  She 
loved  him  certainly,  but  love  for  a  very  faulty 
man  means  inevitable  suffering.  She  was  loyal 
to  him,  and  tried  to  excuse  him,  even  to  herself. 
He  was  certainly  selfish,  but  who  had  ever 
taught  him  to  be  otherwise  ?  He  was  easily 
influenced  by  his  companions,  and  had  certain 
tendencies  that  might  ultimately  develop  into 
vices.  Yes ;  but  how  much  might  not  a  good 
woman  do  for  him  ?  How  could  she  attempt 
to  keep  him  straight  when  she  had  done  her 
utmost  to  send  him  wrong  ?  If  she  were  only 
different,  he  would  be  different  too!  This 
o-ambling  too,  this  dangerous  love  of  gambling, 
was  it  not  all  Mr.  De  Morne's  fault  ?  Did  he 
not  entice  him  into  it  ?  And  if  he  left  her 
alone  a  good  deal,  was  it  not  only  natural  that 
he  should  find  De  Morne  a  more  fascinating 
companion  than  she  was  just  now  ? 

Oh,  she  knew  it — she  felt  it — the  infatuation 
was   over,   and   some   day   the    love  would  go 
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too,  and  then  how  would  it  be  ?  Could  he 
possibly  love  her  as  he  once  had  done,  when 
he  spent  whole  days  and  nights  away  from 
her  ?  Sometimes  he  would  go  to  Monte  Carlo 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  play  all  night, 
coming  home  only  after  the  sun  of  the  next 
day  had  risen.  Once — but  she  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  that — he  had  come  back  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  assisted  by  a  friend, 
flushed,  dishevelled,  thick  in  speech  ;  and  she, 
who  was  sitting  up  waiting  for  him,  had  re- 
ceived him  with  a  heart  that  literally  fainted 
with  horror.  But  no  one  in  the  household  had 
ever  known  of  this  ;  she  had  hidden  it  carefully; 
Justine  had  not  suspected  it,  and  she  did 
not  even  rouse  the  valet,  whose  hours  were 
irregular,  and  who  had  fallen  into  noisy  slumber 
in  the  ante-room  while  waiting  for  his  master. 
No,  no  one  had  known  it ;  but  oh,  it  was 
horrible !  and  it  might  happen  again  any  day, 
any  hour.  She  knew  that  De  Morne  was 
constantly  intoxicated,  and  while  under  his 
influence  how  could  she  be  sure  of  any- 
thing ?  She  had  a  feeling  that  the  only  thing 
she  had  in  the  world,  the  thing  for  which 
she  had  flung  away  everything  else,  was  fail- 
ing her.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  what  could 
she  do  ?      Character   and   circumstances   must 
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work  out  their  own  destiny,  and  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  stopping  them  with  a  few 
words. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  tragedy — 
the  tragedy  of  a  delusive  love  that  is  doomed 
to  die  by  inches.  She  had  thrown  over  every- 
thing for  its  sake,  and  what  had  it  given  her 
in  return  ?  Not  even  companionship,  for  only 
a  surface  companionship  is  possible  between 
two  people  who  live  entirely  for  themselves. 
True  communion  of  spirit  was  denied  them, 
because  the  soul  and  all  its  aspirations  and 
desires  are  founded  on  things  that  are  deep 
and  true,  and  things  that  were  deep  and  true 
they  dare  not  face,  dared  not  go  near — even  in 
words. 

One  evening  in  the  be^innine  of  October 
she  sat  by  herself  in  the  darkness,  trying  over 
one  of  her  old  songs.  Lord  Egan  was  out,  as 
usual;  Justine  was  flirting  with  his  valet  some- 
where in  their  own  regions  ;  the  rooms  were 
empty,  silent. 

To  get  away  from  her  thoughts  she  had 
recourse  to  music,  but  even  in  the  words  of 
the  song  she  was  singing  she  seemed  to  hear 
the  story  of  her  own  life.  She  sang  over  the 
last  verse  several  times,  giving  the  words  a 
meaning  of  her  own. 
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"  The  desire  of  the  Moth  for  the  Star, 
Of  the  Night  for  the  Morrow^ 
The  devotion  to  Something  afar, 
From  the  sphere  of  our  Sorrow." 

Why  all  this  longing,  this  vain  endeavour  ? 
What  does  it  come  to  in  the  end  ?  Nothing  ! 
Does  the  Moth  ever  reach  the  Star,  or  the 
Night  possess  the  Morrow?  Never!  never! 
The  struggle  is  doomed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. Why  try,  then  ?  Because  the  human 
heart  is  so  made  that  it  cannot  be  satisfied 
without  endeavour  of  some  sort — it  may  be  a 
noble  endeavour,  it  may  be  a  low  one ;  but 
strueele  it  must.  It  is  useless  to  tell  it  that 
all  is  in  vain — it  is  seeking  for  something,  and 
will  go  on  seeking  to  the  end. 

"  The  devotion  to  something  afar  from  the 
sphere  of  our  sorrow."  Yes,  that  was  left  her ; 
no  illusive  star,  no  shadowy  morrow,  but  a 
great  uplifting  of  the  whole  soul  towards  the 
things  that  are  not  of  this  world  at  all.  That 
could  still  be  hers  ;  but  did  she  dare  to  lift  her 
eyes  ?  How  was  she  to  look  Eternity  in  the 
lace,  and  put  out  her  hand  towards  higher 
things — she  who  was  living  low  down  in  the 
dust  ?  No,  she  did  not  dare  ;  the  past  rose  up 
and  mocked  her  at  the  very  thought. 

Lord  Egan  entered  the  room  unexpectedly, 
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and,  coming  behind  her,  took  her  chin  in  his 
two  hands,  and  turned  up  her  face  to  be 
kissed. 

"  Congratulate  me,  little  woman,"  he  said, 
"  I've  won  ,£800." 

"  You  are  back  very  early,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  but  De  Morne  had  to  go,  so  I  came 
too.      But  what's  this  ?     Been  crying  ?" 

"  A  little." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  You  must  know.  You  can't  cry  for 
nothing." 

"  It's  only  that  I've  been  thinking." 

"  You  shouldn't  think.  You  should  get 
Justine  to  sit  with  you." 

"  I  am  tired  of  Justine." 

"  Well,  then,  get  another  maid — one  you 
like  better." 

"  Oh,  I  like  her,  but  naturally,  as  I  never 
see  anybody  else,  I  get  a  little  tired  of  her." 
There  was  a  touch  of  petulance  in  her  voice. 

"  Don't  push  me  away.  What  have  I  done  ? 
My  sweet  one,  are  you  angry  with  me  ?  You 
mustn't  be,  for  I  haven't  seen  you  all  day,  and 
I  came  back  now " 

"  You  saw  me  for  an  hour  this  morning. 
Surely  that  was  enough  !  " 
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"  Why  do  you  speak  like  that  ?  I  can't  help 
it,  you  know.  But  De  Morne  is  going  away 
next  week,  and  after  that  I  shall  be  more  free." 

She  said  nothing. 

11  I  can't  take  you  with  me  everywhere,  can 
I  ? "  he  went  on,  coaxing  her  with  caresses. 
M  You  wouldn't  like  it  if  I  did.  But  after  De 
Morne  is  gone  we  will  see  a  great  deal  more 
of  each  other,  won't  we  ? " 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  more  of  you." 

"  What  ?  Are  you  getting  tired  of  me,  too  ? 
Am  I  to  be  banished  with  Justine  ?  Luigia, 
darling,  why  are  you  so  cross  with  me  ?  No, 
be  still — I  want  to  kiss  you — I  will  kiss  you,  if 
I  like." 

"  If  you  stayed  with  me  it  would  only  be 
because  you  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Yesterday 
you  were  out  all  day  with  Mr.  De  Morne  ;  and 
look  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  ! — you  were 
away  two  whole  days  in  the  yacht  with  him 
and  Mr.  Hayes." 

"  But  you  don't  like  the  yacht.  You  said 
so.      I  wanted  you  to  come " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  we  don't  like  the  same 
things,  and  I  am  only  a  drag  on  you  and  a 
nuisance  and " 

"  My  life,  you  are  everything  in  the  world 
to  me.     What  else  have  I  to  live  for  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  your  men  friends,  your  yacht,  billiards, 
roulette " 

"  Luieia !  As  though  one  of  them  was 
worth  a  single  hair  of  your  head  to  me ! " 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  pushing  his  hand  away. 
"  Only  I  am  not  used  to  being  neglected." 

"  Neglected !  Is  there  any  mortal  thing 
you  want  that  I  wouldn't  get  for  you,  my 
darling  ?  " 

"  All  the  riches  of  the  world  can  be  mine," 
she  said  bitterly,  "but  the  Star  and  the  Morrow 
are  out  of  reach.  And  it  is  they,  and  they  only, 
that  I  have  always  wanted." 

He  did  not  understand  her — how  should  he  ? 
But  he  did  his  best  in  the  way  of  caresses,  and 
she  said  no  more  on  the  subject.  She  knew 
that  it  was  useless.  No  words  will  bring  back 
the  allegiance  of  the  heart.  Her  thoughts 
went  back  to  the  squire — his  forethought,  his 
unselfishness,  his  wonderful  love  and  tender- 
ness. Oh,  she  knew  well  enough  which  was 
the  better  of  the  two  men,  which  was  the  most 
worthy  of  her  devotion.  The  past  rose  up 
against  her  again  as  a  bitter  reproach,  and 
the  future  loomed  before  her  full  of  difficulties 
she  knew  not  how  to  face. 

Yes,  she  trembled  for  the  future  ;  it  seemed 
to  her  that  the  only  person  she  had  to  trust  to 
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in  the  world  was  going  to  fail  her  at  every 
turn.  Not  only  were  there  the  humiliations  of 
society  to  endure,  but  something  harder — the 
killing,  step  by  step,  of  her  love  for  a  man  who 
was  not  worthy.  She  loved  him  still,  passion- 
ately— and  with  pain,  since  he  failed  her  and 
degraded  himself  in  her  eyes  ;  but  how  long 
does  love  last,  how  much  will  it  bear  ?  She 
foresaw  a  future  in  which  the  pain  would 
be  greater  than  the  love,  and  yet  another  in 
which  there  was  neither  love  nor  pain,  but 
indifference  and  contempt — the  burying-place 
of  something  that  once  was  beautiful,  the  end 
of  one  of  the  saddest  tragedies  that  is  ever 
played  on  the  stage  of  this  world. 

He  had  come  home  that  morning  just  at 
sunrise,  haggard  and  heavy-eyed,  having  lost 
a  larger  sum  of  money  than  he  dared  to  realize  ; 
and  to  drown  thought  he  had  been  drinking. 
He  had  flung  himself,  fully  dressed  as  he  was, 
on  his  bed,  and  had  remained  there  all  day  ; 
only  his  valet  had  been  to  him.  Luigia,  with 
a  new  dread  in  her  heart,  had  gone  out  for  a 
solitary  walk  in  the  afternoon. 

She  passed  a  wayside  cross  with  a  figure  of 
the  Saviour  hanorinor  on  it.  At  its  base  garlands 
of  wild  flowers  were  strewn,  and  bunches  of 
daisies  put  there   by  children.     There  was  a 
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place  on  the  stone,  worn  by  much  kneeling, 
where  passers-by  for  generations  had  stopped 
to  offer  up  their  prayers.  She  would  like  to 
have  stopped  too,  and  prayed  for  help  and 
comfort,  but  she  went  on,  down  the  road 
towards  the  blue  sea,  shining  in  the  glow  of 
sunset.  Below  were  thick  groves  of  ilex  and 
myrtle,  with  here  and  there  the  white  walls  of 
a  villa  peeping  between.  She  sat  down  on  a 
broken  wall,  gazing  out  to  sea,  with  eyes  that 
were  dwelling  on  the  past,  or  trying  fearfully 
to  pierce  the  veil  of  the  future. 

Evening  came  on,  the  light  faded  on  the  sea 
and  died  away  in  the  sky,  the  woods  were 
shrouded  in  dusk,  a  convent  bell  was  ringing 
in  the  distance,  the  road  was  deserted.  She 
turned  to  go  back,  toiling  slowly  up  it,  for  it 
was  steep  and  stony.  When  she  came  to 
the  wayside  crucifix,  she  stopped  before  it, 
and,  with  the  instinct  of  her  mother's  people, 
knelt  down  on  the  worn  stone  among  the  dying 
flowers.  Words  broke  from  her  in  a  passionate 
petition  to  the  Unseen.  "  Oh  God,"  she 
whispered,  "  I  come  to  You  at  last !  I  have  no 
right  to  come,  but  oh,  be  merciful  to  me  !  Keep 
my  heart  from  breaking,  or,  if  it  breaks,  give 
me  strength  to  bear  it.  Help  me  to  endure. 
And  if  our  love  dies,  let  me  still  be  faithful  to 
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him,  very  patient,  very  tender.  I  give  up  my 
desires,  my  happiness,  everything,  only  let  me 
never  fail  him.  I  have  done  my  best  to  ruin 
him,  let  me  now  do  all  I  can  to  save  him, 
Give  me  strength  to  bear  the  future." 

As  she  rose  from  her  knees,  a  peasant  driving 
a  mule  in  the  road  glanced  at  her  in  the  dusk, 
crossed  himself  as  he  went  by  the  crucifix, 
and  passed  on.  She  turned  her  face  home- 
wards, with  a  new  love  and  courage  in  her 
heart. 

At  the  house  she  found  everything  in  a  state 
of  hurry  and  confusion  ;  Justine  grumbling  and 
indignant  at  the  sudden  upset,  packing  as  hard 
as  she  could  pack,  Lord  Egan's  valet  doing 
the  same  at  his  master's  order,  and  Lord  Egan 
himself, surrounded  by  time-tables  and  telegram- 
forms,  scribbling  on  a  bit  of  paper  with  a  pre- 
occupied air.  He  looked  up  as  she  entered  ; 
his  face  and  manner  were  full  of  suppressed 
excitement. 

"  Where  in  the  world  have  you  been  ?  "  he 
exclaimed.  "  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
everywhere.      The   English    post  came  in  an 

hour  ago,  and Read  this  ! " 

He  pushed  forward  a  newspaper,  and  pointed 
to  a  notice  among  the  deaths.  He  looked  over 
her  shoulder  as  she  read  it  in  silence. 

vol.  11.  39 
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"  On  the  $th  inst.,  at  the  Manor  House, 
Rodney,  Deneshire,  Thomas  Rodney,  suddenly, 
of  heart  disease,  in  his  6<\thyear" 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him  with 
startled  eyes,  the  colour  drained  slowly  from 
her  cheeks  and  lips. 

"We  must  go  to  England  at  once,  and  be 
married,"  he  said,  with  the  same  suppressed 
eagerness.  "  I'm  looking  out  trains  and  boats. 
I've  told  them  to  begin  packing,  but  you'd 
better  speak  to  Justine  yourself.  Can  you  be 
ready " 

He  stopped.  She  was  looking  at  him 
vaguely,  with  a  strange  expression  in  her  eyes, 
she  was  putting  out  her  hands  towards  him 
with  an  instinctive  groping  for  support.  He 
caught  hold  of  her,  and  the  next  instant  she 
had  fainted  dead  away,  without  warning,  for 
the  second  time  in  her  life. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE    "  SILENT    SEA." 

fHOATS  and  trains  and  coaches  were  all 
^=^M  accommodating,  and  did  their  best  to  aid 
that  headlong  flight  to  England,  and  at  first 
everything  went  well.  But  "  there's  a  divinity 
that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we 
will,"  and  that  divinity  sent  forth  a  decree  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  disobeying.  Again 
a  stern  voice  was  heard  saying  "  Thus  far  and 
no  farther  shalt  thou  go,"  and  on  the  coast 
of  France,  almost  within  si^ht  of  English 
shores,  the  travellers  abandoned  their  journey 
and  took  refuge  in  an  inn. 

Luigia  was  taken  ill,  a  doctor  was  sent  for, 
and  a  nurse ;  all  that  night  lights  burned  in  the 
inn,  and  people  hurried  to  and  fro.  The  next 
day  another  doctor  was  called  in  for  consultation, 
and  Lord  Egan  interviewed  him  in  one  of 
the  inn  parlours. 
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He  was  a  little,  dapper  Frenchman,  with  a 
clever  face  and  a  rising  reputation.  He  told 
him,  as  gently  as  he  could,  that  there  was  no 
hope — no  hope  whatever.  Lord  Egan  waved 
aside  the  assertion,  he  did  not  choose  to  believe 
it,  he  wished  for  some  higher  opinion,  he  should 
telegraph  to  an  authority  in  Paris  to  come 
at  once,  he  should  be  obliged  for  the  names 
and  addresses  of  one  or  two  of  the  celebrities 
in  the  medical  world. 

The  doctor  explained  that  he  could  telegraph 
if  he  liked,  but  that  it  would  be  absolutely 
useless.  No  one  could  possibly  arrive  in  time, 
it  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  hours.  Lord 
Egan  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  was  a 
fool,  who  did  not  know  his  business,  and  that 
he  should  telegraph  all  the  same. 

He  did  so,  and  then,  haggard  and  sick  at 
heart  with  apprehension,  went  back  to  the  room 
where  Luigia  lay. 

It  was  a  large  room,  and  in  confusion — trunks 
standing  about  open  and  half  unpacked,  piles 
of  frilled  white  petticoats  and  dainty  muslin 
wrappers  lying  on  the  floor  where  they  had 
been  put  in  the  hasty  search  for  something  else  ; 
the  dressing-table  was  littered  with  things  that 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  dressing-tables,  a 
hat  and  travelling  cloak  lay  on  a  chair.     The 
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windows  were  open  and  the  blinds  lowered,  but 
a  bar  of  golden  light  lay  near  the  sill,  and  there 
was  a  flood  of  sun  on  the  floor  below.  Away 
in  the  distance  could  be  heard  the  faint  boom 
of  the  waves  as  they  beat  upon  the  shore,  a  far- 
off  clock  struck  two,  and  these  sounds  and  the 
irrepressible  sobbing  of  Justine  at  the  bedside 
alone  broke  the  silence.  The  doctor  who  had 
first  attended  Luigia  was  standing  at  her  side, 
the  nurse  had  crone  into  an  inner  room  with  a 
bundle  of  shawls  in  her  arms.  Lord  Egan 
came  up  to  the  bedside. 

"  Go,"  he  said  harshly  to  Justine,  pointing  to 
the  door,  and,  still  sobbing  violently,  she  rose 
and  left  the  room.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
doctor. 

"  Leave  me  alone  with  her,"  he  said 
haughtily,  and  the  doctor,  who  had  dealt  before 
with  frantic  young  husbands,  and  never  resented 
anything  they  did  or  said,  withdrew  for  a 
minute  to  the  inner  room  as  he  was  desired. 

Left  alone,  Lord  Egan  stood  looking  down 
silently  on  the  still  form  amongst  the  pillows. 
She  was  lying  exactly  as  he  had  left  her  half  an 
hour  before — white,  stricken,  motionless,  with 
eyes  closed  and  pale  lips  slightly  parted.  Her 
dark  hair  streamed  around  her  in  fine,  long 
strands ;    it  was    wet  on   her  forehead,  where 
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they  had  been  dabbing  it  with  eau  de  Cologne 
or  brandy,  the  little  tendrils  near  the  temples 
were  curling  and  straying  wilfully  in  their  old, 
graceful  fashion. 

But  though  her  pretty  hair  showed  signs  of 
wilfulness,  all  other  forms  of  caprice  had  de- 
parted from  her  for  ever :  she  would  never 
again  look  up  and  smile,  she  would  never  again 
sing  sweet  songs,  he  had  heard  her  voice  for 
the  last  time  in  this  world,  she  was  broken 
down  and  done  for  utterly. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  but  the 
action  did  not  rouse  her ;  he  touched  her  hand, 
but  she  did  not  look  up.  Then  he  took  it 
almost  roughly  in  both  his  own  and  bent  over 
her. 

"  Luigia,"  he  whispered,  "  Luigia." 

No  answer. 

"  My  darling — my  own — my  loved  one  !  "  he 
cried,  his  voice  breaking  with  emotion,  "only 
speak  one  word — one  word " 

She  moved  slightly  and  opened  her  eyes. 
He  gazed  down  into  them,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  they  were  the  eyes  of  some  creature 
driven  to  extremity  in  the  hour  of  its  doom 
— eyes  that  were  filled  with  a  dr^ad  of  leav- 
ing all  that  was  known,  and  a  still  greater 
terror  of  what  was  coming.      Perhaps  he  only 
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imagined  it,  for  the  glimpse  was  but  momentary 
and  the  lashes  had  dropped  again  the  next 
instant  "  Oh,  God  help  her !  "  he  cried  out, 
and  he  dragged  her  into  his  arms  and  kissed 
her  on  her  hands,  her  pale  mouth,  her  wet  hair. 
"  Oh,  my  love  ! — my  love  ! — my  love  !  "  he  cried 
passionately,  again  and  again. 

Her  head  fell  feebly  to  one  side  and  sank 
upon  his  shoulder,  his  eyes  filled  with  blinding 
tears.  Oh,  it  was  death  ! — it  was  death  !  he 
knew  it  now,  and  was  powerless  to  fight  her 
battle  for  her  ;  the  awful  thing  had  got  hold 
of  her,  and  was  stronger  than  he  was  in  spite 
of  all  his  love. 

The  doctor  came  forward  with  a  word  of 
warning.  He  must  let  her  alone  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  kill  her  outright.  It  was  a  brutal 
thing  to  say,  perhaps,  but  strong  words  were 
necessary. 

He  moved  and  tried  to  go  away,  but  a  strand 
of  her  hair  had  caught  in  his  sleeve-link  and 
he  could  not  disentangle  it.  The  doctor  did 
it  for  him,  as  his  own  hands  were  trembling  too 
violently  to  be  of  any  use.  He  paced  up  and 
down  the  room,  with  clenched  hands  and  teeth 
set,  the  tears  still  in  his  eyes.  The  nurse  kept 
carefully  out  of  his  way ;  he  was  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  interfered  with. 
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The  hours  passed,  the  light  on  the  floor 
altered  its  shape,  got  smaller,  crept  towards 
the  wainscot,  rose,  inch  by  inch,  up  the  wall. 
The  ascent  was  slow,  but  its  very  slowness 
was  torture  to  him.  He  went  to  the  window 
and  pulled  aside  the  blind.  The  sun  was 
sinking  behind  the  sea,  the  water  was  flooded 
with  dazzling  light,  there  was  a  pathway  across 
it,  leading  out  to  the  West,  to  the  "  Silent  Sea," 
where  "  His  islands  left  their  fronded  palms  in 
air."  To  that  Silent  Sea  Luicria  was  now 
drifting  out — slowly,  slowly,  as  the  sun  went 
down.  There  was  no  sound  from  the  bed  ; 
the  nurse  came  in  now  and  then  to  look  at 
her ;  the  doctor,  who  had  been  out  to  another 
patient,  came  back,  and  felt  her  pulse  and 
heart  again.     She  was  still  just  alive. 

Later  on  the  end  came,  as  the  flushing  light 
faded  on  the  sea.  It  was  almost  imperceptible. 
The  nurse  stood  fanning  her  with  one  of  her 
ballroom  fans,  hastily  unpacked  by  Justine;  the 
doctor  kept  his  hand  upon  her  pulse. 

Lord  Egan  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
his  arms  folded  on  its  rail,  watching  the  ebbing 
of  the  life  he  loved.  He  felt  as  though  his 
own  life  were  croincr  from  him  in  great  throbs 

o  o  o 

of  pain.     But  there  was   nothing  to  be  done, 
no  last  words  were  possible,  she  was  already 
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far  out  towards  the  Silent  Sea,  and  could  not 
hear  his  voice  if  he  spoke  to  her.  There  was 
no  kiss,  no  whisper,  no  sort  of  parting  between 
these  two,  who  had  given  all  they  had  to  give 
to  be  together.  In  a  stillness  that  was  pro- 
found, Luigia  lay  drifting,  drifting,  and  he 
never  knew  the  precise  moment  when  the  ebb 
of  the  tide  had  taken  her  beyond  his  reach. 

The  doctor  laid  down  her  hand,  and  said 
something  to  him  in  a  low  voice.  He  did  not 
know  what  it  was,  but  he  understood  well 
enough  what  he  meant.  He  lifted  his  arms 
from  the  rail  of  the  bed,  and  turned  away  and 
went  out,  through  the  town,  now  beginning 
to  glimmer  with  lights,  and  down  to  the  sea- 
shore. There  he  walked  on  and  on  for  miles. 
The  glow  in  the  sky  died  down,  and  the  waves 
beat  on  the  shore  with  a  soft  splash,  and  the 
moon  rose  and  the  stars  came  out.  But  he 
saw  no  moon,  no  stars  ;  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  light  of  the  world  had  gone  out  for  ever 
with  the  flickering  li^ht  of  the  life  he  loved. 
At  last,  in  exhaustion,  he  flung  himself  face 
downwards  on  the  stony  beach,  and  prayed 
passionately  that  he  might  die  too.  The 
twinkling  lights  in  the  scattered  farmhouses 
died  out,  and  only  the  moon  and  stars  looked 
clown   on   him  from  the  deep,   dark  sky,   and 
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still   he  lay   there,   far  on    into  the   night,   un- 
conscious of  all  save  his  irreparable  loss. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  was  wet,  and  the 
little  churchyard  on  the  hillside  was  lashed 
with  rain  as  the  procession  wound  into  it  late 
in  the  afternoon.  Daubigny  and  Lord  Egan 
were  the  only  mourners,  and  together  they 
stood,  bareheaded,  at  the  grave  of  the  woman 
whom  they  had  both  loved  and  wronged.  The 
words  of  the  burial  service,  more  awful  and 
solemn  than  any  man  ever  uttered,  came  across 
the  open  grave  to  them  in  their  last  clamouring 
appeal  for  the  departed  spirit — 

"  Man  that  is  born  of  a  woman  hath  but  a 
short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery.  He 
cometh  up  and  is  cut  down  like  a  flower,  he 
fleeth  as  it  were  a  shadow,  and  never  continueth 
i?i  one  stay.  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in 
death :  of  whom  may  we  seek  succour,  but  of 
thee,  O  Lord,  who  for  o?cr  sins  art  justly 
displeased.  Yet,  O  Lord  God  most  holy,  O  Lord 
most  mighty,  O  holy  and  most  merciful 
Saviour,  deliver  us  not  into  the  bitter  pains  of 
eternal  death." 

The  sobbing  of  women  from  the  village,  who 
had  followed,  and  stood  a  little  way  off,  could 
be  heard  in  the  stillness  that  succeeded  these 
words,  and  then   came   the  heavy  thud  of  the 
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sodden  earth  as  it  was  flung  on  to  the  coffin. 
Lord  Egan  turned  and  left  the  churchyard 
without  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  service. 
He  walked  through  the  rain — anywhere,  he 
did  not  care  where — blind  and  deaf  to  all  but 
that  which  was  in  his  own  heart. 

"  What  have  I  done  ? "  he  kept  asking  him- 
self again  and  again — "  what  have  I  done  to 
her  ?  "  And  the  answer  that  came  to  him  was 
always  the  same  :  "  Eternal  death  ! — the  bitter 
pains  of  eternal  death  !  " 


CHAPTER   XVL 

THE    THIRD    GENERATION. 


WM  WO  years  after  Luigia's  death  the  Abbey 
^^  opened  its  doors  one  autumn  evening  to 
its  disgraced  master,  and  it  was  quickly  circu- 
lated through  the  neighbourhood  that  Lord 
Egan  had  returned  from  his  voluntary  exile  for 
good.  No  one  went  near  him  ;  the  Abbey  was 
regarded  with  suspicion,  and  society  waited 
breathless  to  see  how  he  would  face  the  situa- 
tion. 

On  Sunday  he  appeared  in  church,  a  circum- 
stance that  caused  much  excitement  among  the 
congregation.  Lady  Margaret  Hanope  looked 
at  him  with  interest  from  time  to  time,  but 
Miss  Pettigrew  and  her  friends  kept  their  eyes 
glued  to  their  Prayer-books,  refusing  to  cast  so 
much  as  an  eyelash  in  the  direction  of  the 
sinner.     The  bows  in  their  bonnets  stood  up 
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and  trembled  with  virtuous  indignation — that 
he  should  come  to  church,  of  all  places  in  the 
world  ! 

At  the  end  of  the  service  he  went  out  and 
passed  all  those  gathered  in  the  porch  or  church- 
yard, without  attempting  to  claim  acquaintance 
with  any  of  his  old  friends.  Turning  into  the 
little  bypath  that  led  through  his  own  woods  to 
the  Abbey,  he  was  soon  lost  to  sight.  The 
excited  groups  looked  after  him,  talking  about 
him  in  whispers.  How  he  had  changed  !  How 
old-looking  he  had  grown  !  What  should  they 
do  ? — treat  him  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
and  thus  ignore  the  past,  or  show  him  distinctly 
that  they  wished  to  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  him  ?  It  was  a  fortunate  thing  that 
the  Harburtons  had  left  the  neighbourhood  ; 
their  presence  would  have  made  everything  ten 
times  more  awkward. 

Every  Sunday  he  appeared  regularly  in 
church,  though  in  former  days,  when  at  the 
Abbey,  he  had  often  been  absent  for  weeks 
together.  Lady  Margaret  rallied  him  once  on 
this  point. 

"  You  rival  the  parson  in  the  regularity  with 
which  you  come  to  say  your  prayers  !  "  she  said 
mockingly  to  him  one  day  in  the  porch. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  ;  "  whoever  else  may  stay 
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away,  I  do  not  feel  that  /  can  afford  to  do  so  ; " 
and  he  passed  on. 

She  looked  after  him,  surprised.  His  humility 
was  absolute,  but  it  was  not  abject ;  and  there 
was  a  dignity  in  his  manner  that  had  the  effect 
of  checking  impertinence.  She  never  again 
dared  to  tackle  him  on  any  of  the  many  points 
in  his  conduct  that  excited  her  curiosity. 

Gradually  it  came  to  be  understood  that  he 
was  an  altered  man.  Luigia's  loss  and  the 
manner  of  her  death  had  touched  him  to  the 
quick  ;  the  part  he  had  played  in  the  tragedy 
stood  before  him  in  its  true  light ;  the  iron  of 
the  thing  had  ground  into  his  very  soul,  and 
changed  its  character.  Of  what  he  had.  done 
with  the  two  years  following  her  death  he  never 
rendered  account ;  but  whatever  places,  people, 
and  events  had  outwardly  circumvented  him,  it 
is  certain  that  the  experiences  of  his  mind  had 
wrought  in  him  a  radical  revolution.  He  came 
back  to  his  birthplace,  and  to  the  people  he  had 
known  all  his  life,  and  faced  them  bravely  and 
honestly,  never  attempting  in  the  smallest 
degree  to  escape  the  ignominy  that  over- 
shadowed him,  or  to  palliate  his  sin.  Slowly 
and  carefully  he  picked  up  the  broken  threads 
of  his  life,  and  put  them  together  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  studying    his  tenants,   his    land,    his 
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parochial  duties,  and  sparing  neither  trouble 
nor  expense  in  the  cause  of  others.  By  degrees 
it  became  clear  that  he  was  living  for  something 
better  than  mere  pleasure,  as  in  former  days, 
and,  little  by  little,  he  redeemed  the  past  and 
earned  for  himself  a  new  reputation.  On  the 
principle  that  the  worst  sinners  sometimes  make 
the  best  saints,  there  was  no  more  lenient 
master,  more  generous  landlord,  more  honour- 
able, upright  man  than  Lord  Egan  in  all  the 
counties  round. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  easy  enough  after 
the  fires  of  passion  have  burnt  themselves  out ; 
but  is  it  ever  easy  to  crucify  the  desire  of  the 
moment  and  live  for  an  ideal  alone  ?  In  this 
path  towards  the  ideal  of  what  he  believed  he 
ought  to  be  he  now  went  as  straight  and  stead- 
fastly as  he  could  go. 

Another  thing.  He  sent  for  his  son  Luigi — 
the  child  that  had  been  born  on  the  day  of 
Luigia's  death — and  acknowledged  him  openly, 
facing  the  truth,  and  putting  things  as  they 
were  before  the  world.  For  this  he  was  greatly 
condemned,  of  course.  His  aunt,  Lady  Mel- 
drum,  in  her  yearly  visits  to  the  Abbey,  did 
her  utmost  to  dissuade  him  from  such  a  pre- 
posterous course  of  action. 

"  To    acknowledge  the  child    as    you    do  is 
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ridiculous ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Of  course  it 
prejudices  people  against  you.  How  can  they 
forget  the  past  when  you  drag  him  forward  and 
thrust  him  before  their  eyes  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  live  under  false  colours," 
he  replied.  "  I  am  to-day  what  the  past  has 
made  me.  I  can  never  forget  it  myself,  and  I 
don't  expect  others  to  forget  it." 

"  Still,  you  needn't  go  to  such  extremes. 
There  are  ways " 

"  Ways  that  would  sink  me  still  lower  in  my 
own  estimation.  No ;  let  me  do  what  I  can, 
little  as  it  may  be,  to  be  honest  in  the  present. 
Luigi  is  nearer  and  dearer  to  me  than  any  one 
on  earth  ;  he  is  my  son,  and  I  should  be  a 
coward  and  a  liar  to  disown  him." 

The  grave  eyes  looked  at  her  with  a  steadi- 
ness and  resolution  that  seemed  to  defy  her 
utmost  endeavour,  and  she  abandoned  the  sub- 
ject with  the  reflection  that  it  was  waste  of  time 
to  argue  with  a  madman. 

If  Lord  Egan  was  lenient  and  easy-going 
with  servants  and  tenants  and  village  male- 
factors, there  was  one  person  in  the  world  to 
whom  he  was  invariably  just  rather  than  mer- 
ciful, and  this  was  his  son.  Luigi  was  a  boy 
to  be  proud  of,  handsome,  daring,  high-spirited, 
gifted  ;  but  he  had  his  faults  like  his  parents 
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before  him,  and  his  father  watched  his  develop- 
ment with  an  anxiety  that  was  almost  morbid 
in  its  intensity.  The  code  of  honour  held  before 
him  was  very  high  ;  no  word,  however  lightly 
oqven,  was  to  be  broken,  no  deviation  from  the 
truth  allowed  to  pass  ;  he  loved  the  boy  deeply  ; 
but  it  was  with  a  sad,  self-contained  sort  of 
love,  stern  in  its  dictates  and  seldom  expressed. 
He  would  have  cut  off  Luigi's  hands  and  feet, 
dear  as  he  was  to  him,  if  by  so  doing  he  could 
have  ensured  his  entering  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Luigi,  of  course,  cared  little  about 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  fought  desperately 
for  the  small  things  of  this  earth,  and  his  father 
watched  the  conflict  with  a  great  anxiety  in  his 
eyes.  But  stern  and  reticent  as  this  love  for 
him  was,  Luigi  never  for  a  moment  mistook 
Lord  Egan's  attitude  towards  him  ;  they  were 
the  most  inseparable  of  friends,  and  Luigi 
regarded  him  with  an  enthusiastic  admiration 
that  fell  little  short  of  worship. 

Years  passed,  and  by  degrees  the  old  story 
was  almost  forgotten.  Society  began  to  wonder 
why  Lord  Egan  did  not  marry  ;  who  would  not 
overlook  a  past  that  had  been  so  nobly  lived 
down  ?  Lady  Meldrum  again  endeavoured 
to  enlighten  him  on  the  subject  of  his  social 
duties. 

vol.  11.  4° 
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"  You  must  marry,  my  dear  Randal,"  she 
said  one  day,  "  you  must  indeed  ;  it's  a  distinct 
duty.  If  you  don't,  that  dreadful  Desmond 
Fayne  will  inherit  everything,  and  the  property 
will  be  scattered  far  and  wide." 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,"  said  Lord  Egan. 

"  Good  gracious  !  don't  you  care  !  Haven't 
you  a  particle  of  family  pride  or  proper 
feeling " 

"  Oh,  I  care  as  much  as  you  do,  but  there 
are  some  things  that  are  inevitable." 

"  Not  this.  You  could  marry  if  you  liked. 
I'm  sure  you've  had  every  opportunity." 

This  was  true.  In  each  of  her  yearly  visits 
to  the  Abbey,  Lady  Meldrum  had  been  care- 
ful to  bring  an  heiress  in  her  train — Miss 
Van  Potter,  the  American  "  millionairess " ; 
Lady  Violet,  all  sweet  simplicity,  fresh  from 
the  schoolroom  ;  Lady  Ermintrude,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  duke,  with  commanding  features  and 
the  manner  of  an  empress  ;  a  little  Irish 
creature  of  ancient  pedigree,  with  bewitching 
smiles  and  dimples.  He  had  behaved  very 
well,  ridden  with  them,  driven  with  them, 
shown  them  the  ruins,  turned  over  their  music 
in  the  evenings,  but  he  had  never  married 
them.  Lady  Meldrum  was  naturally  exas- 
perated. 
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"  I'm  sure  you  have  had  every  opportunity 
given  you,"  she  cried.  "  Look  at  Lady  Ermin- 
trude  !  What  could  have  been  more  suitable  ? 
— or  Miss  Van  Potter,  a  charming  girl ! — or 
dear  Edith,  who  sang  so  sweetly — you  said 
yourself  how  delightfully " 

"  My  dear  Aunt  Emily,  what  is  the  use  of 
all  this  discussion  ?  Your  friends  are  welcome 
to  stay  here  as  long  as  they  like — I'm  delighted 
to  have  them,  and  they  seem  to  like  the  ruins 
and  all  that,  and  I  hope  they  will  come  again 
— but  as  to  marriage  with  any  of  them,  that  is 
out  of  the  question/' 

"  But  why  ? — why  ? — why  ?  "  cried  her  lady- 
ship, forgetting  her  dignity  in  exasperation. 

"  Is  it  necessary  to  explain  ?  " — he  turned 
his  back  on  her,  and  walked  off  a  few  paces. 
"  To  me  it  seems  that  the  only  rag  of  honour 
left  me  is  to  be  loyal  to  the  past." 

M  It  is  ridiculous  !  preposterous  !  mad  !  No 
other  man  would  dream  of  letting  it  stand  in 
his  way." 

"  Other     men's    rules    are    not    necessarily 


mine." 


"You  are  mad!"  she  cried,  sweeping  from 
the  room,  "and  I  shall  take  no  further  trouble 
in  the  matter." 

And,  to  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  the 
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Abbey  remained  without  a  mistress  till  that 
scapegrace,  Desmond  Fayne,  brought  his 
pretty  actress-wife  to  reign  over  its  time- 
honoured  hearth,  and  startle  the  old  walls  with 
her  loud,  vacant  laugh. 

One  day,  when  Luigi  was  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  it  came  to  Lord  Egan's  ears  that 
he  had  been  fighting  with  a  boy  in  the  village. 
At  dinner  he  observed  that  his  lip  was  cut  and 
swollen,  but  as  the  tutor  dined  with  them,  he 
made  no  inquiries  on  the  subject  till  they  were 
alone.  When  the  tutor  had  gone  and  Luigi 
had  flung  himself  into  an  armchair  on  the 
hearth  with  a  book,  Lord  Egan  walked  over  to 
him  and  looked  down  into  the  disfigured  and 
still  lowering  face. 

"  Have  you  been  fighting,  Luigi  ?  "  he  said 
suddenly. 

"  Yes." 

-Why?" 

"  Because  a  fellow  cheeked  me." 

"  What  fellow  ?  " 

"A  fellow  called  Price.  His  father  has  a 
lot  of  ferrets,  and  I  go  out  ratting  with  him 
sometimes." 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  I  can't  have  you  fighting 
the  boys  in  the  village  like  that.  It's  dis- 
reputable— it  won't  do " 
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"  I  shall  fight  any  one  who  cheeks  me  and 
tells  lies." 

M  What  were  the  lies  ?  " 

u  Oh,  nothing."  He  was  sitting  sideways  in 
the  great  chair,  swinging  his  leg  over  its  arm, 
the  effect  of  the  scowl  on  his  handsome  young 
face  somewhat  marred  by  the  comic  disfigure- 
ment of  the  swollen  lip. 

"  Cant  you  tell  me  ? "  said  Lord  Egan.  "  I 
should  like  to  know." 

''It  was  lies — that's  all.  And  I  gave  it  to 
him,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Well,  what  were  these  lies  ?  " 

Luigi  swung  his  leg  backwards  and  forwards, 
hesitating.     At  last  he  spoke. 

"He  said  I  was  very  proud  of  myself, 
but  that  I  needn't  be,  because  I  hadn't  got 
even  a  name,  and  that  I  shouldn't  have  any 
land  or  anything,  and  that  people  all  despised 
me." 

"  Anything  else  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  said  you  were  a  thief.  And  then 
I  knocked  him  down." 

Lord  Egan  stood  upon  the  hearth,  with  his 
hands  behind  him,  looking  across  the  room. 
After  a  little  silence,  he  said — 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  should  have  knocked 
him  down,  Luigi— for  it  was  true  /" 
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"  Oh,  come,"  said  Luigi,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  "  you  won't  get  over  me  like  that." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Lord  Egan,  and  he  began 
to  pace  the  room,  with  his  hands  behind  him 
and  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  "  You  spoke  and 
acted  in  my  defence,"  he  said  presently,  with 
something  in  his  voice  that  made  Luigi 
instantly  understand  the  matter  was  not  a  joke, 
"  and  I  thank  you  for  it — it  was  loyal  of  you, 
my  dear  boy.  But — we  have  no  right  to 
resent  these  things  that  are  said  of  us — none 
at  all." 

"  Oh,  come  now,  you  won't  get  me  to  believe 
you're  a  thief,  you  know,"  said  Luigi. 

"  But  I  am.  I  stole  something  once  that  I 
wanted  very  much,  and  that  did  not  belong  to 
me.  I  cannot  explain — and  you  wouldn't  under- 
stand if  I  did.  But  some  day  we  shall  have  to 
face  the  situation — you  and  I — and  then  it  will 
be  very  hard  for  us  both." 

He  did  not  understand  as  it  was.  He  sat 
swinging  his  leg  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
although  he  was  bound  to  believe  the  father 
whom  he  had  never  yet  known  deviate  ever 
so  slightly  from  the  truth,  still  he  felt  sure 
there  was  some  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
thieving  episode  somewhere.  At  present  it 
was  only  that  he  did  not  fully  understand. 
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"  It  will  be  very  hard  for  us  both,"  repeated 
Lord  Egan,  pacing  the  room  slowly  from  end 
to  end.  "  For  myself,  I  am  ready  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  what  I  have  done.  I  would  not 
try  to  escape  them  by  so  much  as  a  hair's 
breadth,  but  that  you,  who  are  innocent,  should 
have  to  bear  them  too — that  is  what  will  be 
hardest  of  all  !  I  would  die  a  dozen  deaths 
to  save  you  from  them  if  I  could,  but  it  is  out 
of  my  hands.  It  always  is  out  of  our  hands  to 
avert  the  suffering  we  bring  about  by  sin." 

He  came  over  to  the  boy,  and  paused  beside 
him. 

"  I'm  doing  what  I  can  now  to  be  a  better 
man,"  he  said,  looking  down  into  Luigi's  eyes 
with  a  great  wistfulness  in  his  own,  "  but  at 
best  it  is  but  a  poor  story.  It  requires  courage 
to  face  a  hard  lot  and  make  the  best  of  it.  It 
is  what  you  will  have  to  do,  and  what  I  pray 
you  may  do.      God  give  us  both  strength." 

He  laid  his  hands  one  on  each  side  of  the 
boy's  shoulders,  and  stood  so,  looking  down 
into  his  eyes. 

11  It  will  be  harder  for  you  than  you  know," 
he  said,  "  but,  however  it  may  work  out,  re- 
member this — no  ignominy  of  birth  can  prevent 
you  from  being  a  gentleman  in  the  .true  sense 
of  the  word,  if  you  will.     Whether  you  have  a 
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name  or  not,  you  can  still  be  a  man  of  courage 
and  honour.  That  is  my  one  desire  with 
regard  to  you." 

He  looked  up  into  his  fathers  face — at  the 
grave,  kind  eyes,  the  sad  mouth,  the  dark  hair, 
turning  grey  on  the  temples,  and  thought  that 
if  he  were  indeed  disgraced,  then  disgrace 
meant  something  that  lifted  one  higher  than 
other  men.      His  faith  refused  to  be  shaken. 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  forgive  me,"  Lord  Egan 
was  saying,  "for  I  can  never  forgive  myself, 
but  I  do  ask  you  to  give  me  your  promise 
that  you  will  make  the  best — not  the  worst — 
of  this  evil  inheritance  I  have  given  you." 

Luigi  shifted  uneasily  under  his  father's  hands. 
With  a  boy's  shyness  he  had  an  intense  dislike 
to  anything  like  "  scenes"  or  sentiment.  Lord 
Egan  saw  this,  and,  after  a  moment,  he  dropped 
his  hands  and  turned  away.  Besides,  what 
was  the  use  of  extracting  a  promise  about  a 
thing  that  must  mean  a  lifelong  struggle.  The 
difficulty  must  be  met  in  another  way. 

He  crossed  the  hall  and  went  into  his  library. 
There  he  flung  himself  heavily  into  a  chair,  and 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  O  God,"  he  cried  in  an  involuntary  prayer, 
"  if  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  is  any  atone- 
ment, take  it  and  let  my  son  go  free." 
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But,  even  as  he  uttered  the  words,  he  knew 
that  they  were  vain.  The  Hand  that  rules  the 
Universe  knows  no  shadow  of  turning,  and  it 
has  been  declared  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
shall  descend  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation.  The  curse  of  Francesca 
Daubigny's  sin  was  already  lying  on  the  third 
generation,  and  if  the  law  holds  good  had  yet 
to  run  its  course  in  the  fourth.  Where  would 
it  end  ?  That  was  one  of  those  great  questions 
the  answer  to  which  is  shrouded  in  impenetrable 
mystery. 


THE    END. 
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